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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








WHEN hands that pen the books we love 
Grow cold and drop the pen, 

Their loss to us is far above 
The common loss of men. 


“What the sword leaves undone, the sword, 
Or soon or late, will do; 
Potent till to its sheath restored, 
And old things are made new ! 


Not so when pens like his are still, 
For none like his remain ; 

Nor loving hands with lettered skill 
To touch the heart and brain. 


A man to whom rare gifts were lent— 
But manhood first of all; 

And that so strong he was content 
By that to stand, or fall! 


A humorist, not a satirist, he; 
For whoso loves his kind, 

As he did, from contempt is free, 
And bitterness of mind. 


Scholar and gentleman in one, 
Considerate, generous, just,— 

The best that was in him lives on, 
And blossoms from his dust! 

What Sidney’s fame was his shall be— 
A gracious name to men, 

With more than Sidney’s chivalry, 
And more than Sidney’s pen! 

New Yor« City. 
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CLIFF SEAT RAINBOWS. 


BY JOSEPH COOK. 











From afar the thunder cal.eta, 

From afar my mountains greet me; 
From afar reverberation, 

Where the unsheathed lightning shineth, 
Leaps immense along the summits, 
Soundeth there among the eagles. 


Eyrie girt with mountain grandeur, 
Tranceful stars and moons and sunsets, 
Peace hath Cliff Seat after tempests ; 
Sees my childhood’s sacred places 

In the green and solemn valley ; 

Sees the billowy golden wheat-fields 
And the sunny leas of clover ; 

Hears the waterfalls and forests 

And the bleating from the sheepfolds, 
And the singing of the robins, 
Brooklet bobolinks and thrushes, 
Mason swallows, hermit cuckoos, 
Vesper sparrows, plunging night-hawks, 
Plaintive whippoorwills and owlets, 
Midnight songs of constellations, 
Morning stir of welcome labor, 
Sabbath chimes of rest and worship, 
And the echoes of a lifetime; 

Sees the paths of fathers’ fathers, 
And the holy graves of kindred, 

And the Rainbow arched above them. 


Many lakes with mountain margins 

Mirror Heaven within their crystal, 

Sun and shadow fieck the forests, 
Dewy dawns the dells bespangle. 





| identical. It is the purpose than which none is more 
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In cathedral leafy arches 

Both the night and day are vocal. 
Many brooks and sounding waters 

Fill the mountains with their murmurs, 
And the Rainbows span the gorges. 


I am here but for a season ; 

Lo! my Home here and forever 
Is the hollow of God’s right hand, 
And my roof-top is his Rainbow. 


Many gbosts flit through the star-beams, 
Over battlefields and war-paths; 
Many footprints of great nations 

« Scar the spots of fateful struggle. 


Round the rim of changing ages 
Walketh God in light and shadow ; 
Speaketh he to lands and peoples 
In both sunbeams and in thunders. 
Oh, the forests’ pomp in autumn! 
Oh, the sifting snows of winter! 
Oh, the glad, fresh buds of springtime! 
Oh, the mellow sheaves of summer ! 
And God’s plan is yet advancing, 
And its end He knows already, 
And that end no man yet knoweth,— 
But the Rainbows span the ages! 

. CLIFF SEaT, TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 
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THE COLLEGE AND THE HOME. 


BY CHARLES F, THWING, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ADELBERT COLLEGE AND OF WESTERN RESERVE UNI- 
VERSITY. 








SERIOUS day that when the child leaves home for col- 
lege—serious for the child, serious for the home, serious 
for the college. Serious for the child, for it stands for 
an increasing independence and individuality, to result 
finally in absolute personal responsibility ; serious for the 
home, for it represents the beginning of that process to 
which each family comes of the separation of its mem- 
bers in order to kindle the ancestral fire on other and 
new domestic hearthstones ; serious for the college, for its 
lays on the college responsibilities which the parent has 
hitherto borne. Glad day, if serious, is this day of de- 
parture. For the child glad, for he is able to enter into 
the best conditions in preparing himself for the highest 
work ; for the parent glad, for he is able to offer to his 
child these best conditions, and for the college glad, for 
the college was made to aid the parent and to aid the 
child in attaining the worthiest aims by the worthiest 
methods, 

_The purpose of the best home and of the best college is 


precious. It is the purpose of making the character of 
the student child strong and pure and noble. The aim 
of every parent and of every college officer is, I take it, 
to give to each one committed to their charge knowledge 
without making pedants, self-reliance without arrogance, 
gentleness without weakness, hopefulness without creat- 
ing visionaries, a discipline of the intellectua] nature 
without drying up the emotional, an enrichment of the 
emotional nature without making soft the intellectual, a 
training for life in this world without unfitting one to live 
in the other world, and a training for life in the other 
world without unfitting one to live in the here and the 
now, an enlargement of the whole character without 
self-consciousness, the making of working power with- 
out the making of an incapacity for leisure. -These are 
only bare suggestions of the aim which the college and 
the home more or less consciously are holding before the 
younger members of each. They both write CHARAC- 
TER above their gates. 

Yet it is possible that the college may be asked to re- 
ceive the son or the daughter of a home in which such 
an ideal does notcommand. Aims social or pecuniary 
may have ruled. Arrogance and weakness, strength of 
will without strength of judgment,self-consciousness with 
smallness of character, force of appetite without force of 
intellect, may represent the outcome of the training of a 
home in its son or daughter. This son or daughter, thus 
weighted, the college is asked to receive. The college is 








understanding, is asked to regenerate them. It is asked 
in four years of thirty-six weeks each to undo the doing 
of eighteen years of fifty-two weeks each; it is asked to 
knock down and out the standards which parents have 
half consciously been holding before their children, and 
to erect noble and nobler symbols of life and duty. Some 
boys go to college and go to the Devil. Some girls come 
to college to gain that precious thing—simplicity, and 
they become simpletons. Is it any wonder? You par- 
ents are asking too much of the college; you are asking 
what you do not ask of yourselves. You are asking 
the college to do for your sons and daughters what you 
yourselves have not done. The college cannot do much 
in undoing parents’ training. The college can do much 
in adding to parents’ training. If that training has been 
worthiest, the college summons all its resources of per- 
sonal esteem and association and of intellectual disci- 
pline to continue this worthiest training. If that train- 
ing has not been the worthiest, the child becoming a 
student will, despite the best intentions of the college, 
find enough and too much of that which 1s not best in 
the college to continue upon the same plane the char- 
acter begun at home. 

In gaining their aims, thus indicated as identical, the 
home and the college make use of the same means, 
measures, methods. What may be called the atmos- 
phere is recognized as equally valuable in each. Rules, 
too, in each have their place ; and principle can no more 
be lost from either than lost from physics or metaphysics. 
But the two comprehensive forces used alike in the home 
and the college are truth and personality. Truth, know- 
ing things as they are, carries along with itself a sense of 
sincerity and of reality, a contempt for sham and 
chicanery of the utmost worth in the formation of 
character. Personality, the influence of person over 
person, bears along with itself strength of character and 
love. Personality is formed by personality. We love 
those who love us; they love us whom we love, The 
college employs these two agencies—truth and person- 
ality ; so does the home. In the books it sets for the 
students to read, in the teachings it offers to him, it im- 
presses truth; but in the man who is the teacher, in the 
man behind and before and around the teacher, in the 
man who moves with the students, personality is the 
forming force. Lacking either of these elements, the 
college is weak ; having them both, the college is strong, 
and stronger as it has them in larger amounts and fitting 
proportions. The home, relatively to the college, influ- 
ences more through personality than through the pres- 
entation of truth; mother, father. are the “‘ sun and the 
shield.” ‘The college, relatively to the home, influences 
more through the truth than through personality ; learn- 
ing for knowledge and for discipline is more immediately 
present as an aim. In both college and home both truth 
and personality are necessary. Truth without personality 
is lifeless, worthless in the development of character ; 
personality without truth is a blind guide, leading either 
to the death of the precipice of moral ruin or tothe death 
of the desert of aimless wandering. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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ON THE ETHICS OF DESCENT. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





It would never do for a biographer to look too narrow- 
ly into his hero’s genealogy; for speculation is at all 
times fatal to an accepted pedigree. Every man is pre 
sumably deduced from male and female, and from gen- 
eration to generation, and from these only. There is 
more of superstition than of science in this mode of 
reckoning ; it has no great philosophic bearing, and it is 
very illiberal. The truth is, we belong, from the begin- 
ning, to many masters, and are unspeakably beholden to 
the forming hands of the phenomena of the universe, 
rather than to the ties of blood. What really makes one 
live, gives him his chart of rights, and clinches for him 
the significance without which be might as well be un- 
born, is, often enough, no human agency at all. Where 
it happens to be human, it is glorious and attested. 

‘* Not more to Philip, my father, than to Aristotle, my 
preceptor.” 

But it may be debated that the climbing spider was 
considerably more toher appointed observer, Robert 
Bruce, than his own father ; inasmuch as she alone put 
heart into his body and revivified him into the doer 
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whose deeds wé know. A moral relation like that at 
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the critical moment establishes the ineffable bond ; an- 
nuls, as it were, every cause but the First, by whose will 
the lesser causes arise, and makes men over new. No 
mere soldiering Bruce, but the spider's Bruce, the 
victor of Scotland; no mere Newton, but the dedi- 
cated heir of the falling apple and her laws; no 
mere young rhetorician of Carthage, but Austin the 
saint, perfected by the Tolle, lege, from Heaven. Many 
a word, many an event, has so,in the fullest sense, 
started a career, and set up a sort of paternity and au- 
thority over the soul. We are all ‘‘ under the influ- 
ence ” both of the natural and the supernatural king- 
dom. Far from being the domestic product we take our- 
selves to be, we are strangely begotten of the unacknowl- 
edged, the fortuitous and the impossible ; we lead-lives 
of astonishing adventure, consort with eternity, and owe 
what we are tc the most trivial things we touch. 
“ For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 

We are poor relations of every conceivable circum- 
stance—alike of our sister, the Feudal System, and our 
sister, the rainbow. We are interwoven, ages beforeour 
birth, and again and again after, with what we are 
pleased to call our accidents and our fates. 

There is real piety in the recognition of all this by the 
science of heraldry ; for heraldry exists but to commem- 
orate some personal contact with things, and a genera- 
tive occasion without which the race would not be itself ; 
as if to reprove the boy who believes himself descended 
from Sir Magnifico, whose big shield hangs in the hall, 
and from nothing else in particular. Sir Magnifico’s 
cat, may, in reality, account for the preservation of the 
house ; and a spindle or a vesper bell come to the front 
in the history of its averted perils, and get handsomely 
quartered upon the baronial arms. 

But heraldry avails very little ; for she was always 
limited to the minority, and being old, has ceased to 
watch to-day and design for to-morrow, as she was wont. 
The best she can do is to suggest how it depends upon 
trifles and interferences whether we get here at all, or 
whether we cut a figure in the crowd ; and how foolish 
it is in us to scorn anything that happens. The road is 
long from Adam to his present estimable and innumera- 
ble brood, and’our past has been full of preservative 
events. What has preserved us, under Providence, in 
the successive persons of our progenitors? Clearly, 
more things than are easily numbered, or could be set 
down in symbols and devices on an escutcheon ; so that 
it is well to maintain an attitude of great and general 
deference toward creation at large, for fear of not hon- 
oring our father and our mother. 

Stradella, no doubt, has kinsfolk yet in Italy ; and they 
may know, or may not know, the hymn that once 
saved his life. In one case, they may pass over the 
hymn itself as a tiresome affair, necessary on holy days, 
or they may look upon it as a lucky omen—how lucky !— 
for them. But what they ought to do is to pay it excess- 
ive ancestral honors ; and Canon Law, the wide world 
over, would acquit them of the idolatry. Music, indeed, 
has been potent, first and last, in the crises of men. It 
becomes a factor of enormous importance in more than 
one history, if you search for it. Never do I hear that 
plaintive old song of Locke’s, ‘“‘My Lodging is on 
the Cold Ground,” without thinking of James Radcliffe, 
third Earl of Derwentwater, who had apparently no 
connection with it, but whom I find myself regarding as 
its very harmony forwarded into another age, like Are- 
thusa’s stream returned from underground. Fresh from 
the composer's meditations, it was sung on the stage by 
the comely Moll Davies (said to be daughter to the Earl 
of Berkshire), before Charles the Second, the notorious 
Persian person who then graced the English throne, and 
who was struck immediately with an excellence new as 
Locke’s, and hardly of acontrapuntal nature. Time con- 
jured up, from the bold comedian and the bad king, the 
innocent figure of a girl, Mary, whoduly married a 
great noble, and vanishedinto history as the early-dy- 
ing mother of the most stainless knight outside of a ro- 
mance. Derwentwater was grandson, indeed, to vaga- 
bonds ; but was he not great-grandson to the sweetest of 
the fine arts? His present representative, the Rev. Lord 
Petre, may nof openly refer one branch of his lineage to 
an origin which might seem more frankly fabulous than 
any divine descent of the ancients. 

At any rate, here is music of the seventeenth century, 
going its operative channel through imperfect humanity, 
and upspringing in the wild days of the Jacobite, ’15, 
into corporate beauty again ; into a young life, dowered 
to the full with the strange, winning charm of the Stu- 
arts, and with a halo about it which they can scarcely 
boast. And therefore, reverting to ‘‘the source and 
spring of things,” one is free to cry: Well done, Master 
Matthew Locke, in F flat minor, which is indeed reputed, 
by tradition, the right heroic key! But who, writing of 
the darling of the legends of the North, will be bold 
enough to set “‘ My Lodging is on the Cold Ground” in 
full song. on his genealogical tree? King Charles the 
First will be sure to show up there, and so will a number 
of other Britons not especially gerniane to the matter. 
That is how we forge pedigrees, in our blunt, literal way, 
skipping over the vi‘al forces, and laboriously reckoning 
the mediums end the tools of our own species. Any 
bard-headed encyclopedia will accredit an advocate of 
Ajaccio and his wife Letitia with the introduction into 














man ; but to. 
William Hazlitt, who was brought up upon saving para- 
doxes, Bonaparte was “‘ the child and champion” of the 
AUBURNDALE, Mass.; f so 


the nineteenth century of its most 





PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN RUSSIA. 


BY GEO. THOS. DOWLING, D.D. 


‘WHEN I first entered St. Petersburg I was scared. I 
was in the land of the knout, and the Czar and Sibenan 
exile. Mr. Biglow, a contributor to Harper’s Magazine, 
had been given twenty-four hours to get out of the coun- 
try, because he had chanced to remark of a certain Rus- 
sian official that ‘‘he was an old wooden head.” Mr. 
Pennell, representing the IUustrated London News, hav- 
ing been.discovered in taking pictures on the frontier, 
had been given no time at all, but summarily ejected. 
Who could tell what awful things might happen before I 
should again see home? True, I was under the protec- 
tion of the American flag. But Russian time dates ex- 
actly twelve days behind that of the rest of Europe. 
When it is the ist of August here, it is the 13th across 
the border. So at any moment, by sending me out of 
the country they had itin their power to knock me into 
the middle of next week. And as yet I was hardly pre- 

‘pared to go. 4 

It is not much of an exaggeration to say that when I 
first walked the streets of that great city of stucco and 
plaster, the capital of all the Russias, Peter the Great’s 
‘“‘window by which he might see into Europe,” it was 
with head erect, eyes front, the middle finger of each 
hand against the seam in the trouser’s leg, and my wholp 
countenance swathed in a meek and smiling expression 
of amiable imbecility (amiability natural, imbecility as- 
sumed). Like Laurence Sterne’s donkey, I seemed to 
say: ‘‘Don’t kick me; but if you will, you may. It’s 
perfectly safe.” 

This first stage, however, has passed away, and I have 
reached the second, in which I seem to correspond with 
the majority of Russian faces about me. Iam ugly. If 
Johnson “liked a good hater,” Iam sure he would fra- 
ternize with me at the present moment. 

The general type of countenance among the common 
people here is by no means one of blank stupidity, but a 
stupidity suspicious and vicious, a kind of cross between 
Tilly Slowboy and Bill Sykes. 

It is true, the better class of Russians I have not seen, 
for in summer they invariably speed them out of town. 
Iam told that they are exceptionally intelligent and so- 
cially charming, especially the Czar. 

No nation can be judged, however, by the condition 
of its aristocracy, but by that of its bourgeoisie and its 
poor. As Becky Sharp says: ‘* Anybody can be honest 
on ten thousand a year.” The chief difference between 
the aristocracy of one country and another is simply in 
the way they put on their clothes. With the common 
people, however, it is different. 

Mr. Stead is doubtless right in saying that the worst 
thing which could happen to Russia to-day would be 
that it should become a republic. You might as well 
put a three-year-old baby astride Bucephalus and tell 
him to ride. Two hundred years is not long enough to 
bring a nation out of barbarism into a capability of self- 
government; and it is less than that since Peter the 
Great ‘‘ knouted Russia into civilization.” We cannot 
expect Russia to do in two centuries what the rest of us 
have been doing in ten. Out of the sixty millions of its 
inhabitants, forty-eight millions can neither read nor 
write. Think of it! Eighty per cent. dwelling in abso- 
lute darkness! In America, notwithstanding all our 
imported illiteracy, the ignorant classes represent only 
fifteen per cent. of the population ; and in Germany, 
which I believe to be moving rapidly toward a republic, 
only five per cent. Everywhere in these Russian cities 
the signs are painted with pictures—the baker is knead- 
ing bread, the butcher killing beef—because these are 
the only symbols which the great mass can understand. 

With this dense ignorance, therefore, I do not believe 
that any cataclysm in our day will deliver Russia. It 
will require centuries, and will come, not by revolution, 
but by evolution. At least, if it shall seem to come by 
the former, it will not be a revolution, but simply a 
revelation of secret processes previously unrecognized. 
Whatever may be the remedy, however, the fact re- 
mains that the people here are in an awful condition, and 
terribly oppressed. Last night twenty-five men dropped 
dead in the streets of this city of Moscow, twenty-one of 
them from drunkenness, This vice is all-prevailing, and 
seems to be their only refuge. The opportunity for 
tyranny is boundless, because, while in all other nomi- 
nally civilized countries whatever is not prohibited is 
permitted, here, whatever is not permitted is prohibited. 
The most intelligent lawyer cannot carry all the legal 
enactments in his head. What possible hope can there 
be, then, for these ignorant ex-serfs? 

Soon after my arrival I picked up, in the reading room 
of my hotel, a copy of the London Times, and eagerly 
turned to the report of the condition of cholera in Russia. 
The very lives of those who were with me whom I loved, 
might depend upon that report, by its leading me to go 
on or to retreat. What was my chagrin to discover that 
by the Government Censors that very column had been 
blotted out! I went into an English bookstore and 
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es 
found a volume with four leaves in the middle torn 
away, and another transformed into one great black daub 
of printer’s ink. 

** Who does this?” I asked, 

‘* The Censors do it.” 

‘* Do you get any remuneration ?” 

‘‘Nota penny. We always have to stand the loss.” 

Of course I bought the book on the spot. It will bean 
interesting souvenir for me to show to my American au- 
diences, for the benefit of such of my fellow citizens as, 
yearning for ‘‘ paternalism ” in goverminent, are ‘‘ look- 
ing backward.” Robbed of its fiction, this kind of thing 
is what that leads to. 

But while an American is startled at such a ‘‘ pater- 
nal ” supervision of what he shall read, this form of tyr- 
anny affects, of course, but a limited class. There are 
others which are more far-reaching. Last week, at Nijn 
Novgorod, two men were overheard criticising the san- 
itary measures of the Government in its attempts to sup- 
press the cholera. They were at once fastened to a post, 
and each of them received one hundred lashes on his 
bare back. Surely it is no wonder that the people are 
cowed, suspicious, ugly and stupid. 

This latter characteristic is something marvelous. If 
you show a drosky driver the name of your hotel, of 
course he cannot read it. That is never expected. But 
when you even show him the picture, which a wise trav- 
eler here always carries with him, he is frequently too 
stupid to understand. I told ‘‘ Boots” one night to waken 
me at eight the next morning. He obeyed promptly at 
the appointed hour. I answered; but as the night had 
been wakeful, I concluded to sleep. Fifteen minutes 
later, just as I had fallen into a doze, I was awakened 
again by some one pounding at my door. ‘‘ Boots” had 
spied my gaiters outside of my room, and thereby dis- 
covered that I had not arisen when he had first called 
me. I had told him that I wanted to rise at eight, and, 
concluding that I was aman of my word, he determined 
not to leave his duty undone. 

Four times that fellow came to my room and pounded 
at my door. Four times I said, ‘“‘ Yes! Yes!” with in- 
creasing emphasis, and turned over and went to sleep. 
The fifth time I could stand it no longer. Flying to the 
door, I flung it open and glared at him. There he was, 
bowing like Jack-in-a-box, with his graceless arms hang- 
ing down like a couple of shoestrings. For the first and 
only time I wanted to speak Russian ; I yearned to tell 
him, in a language which he could understand, that he 
was a blooming idiot. This piece of information, how- 
ever, with my limited linguistic resources, it was impos- 
sible to convey. So I bawled at him with all my might : 
“Get out o’ that! Stop hammering every fifteen 
minutes at my door!” He smiled and thought I was 
calling him pet names. It occurred to me that some 
American colloquialisms might sound Russian, so I 
shouted: ‘‘ Mosey ! Scoot! Get out!” and emphatically 
closed the door. 

At last, when I was dressed and on my way down to 
breakfast, I met him in the hallway. There he stood, 
still bowing; evidently filled with a sense of satisfaction 
at having done his duty, and looking forward with happy 
anticipation to the date of my departure, when I should 
enable him to ‘‘ put in his thumb, and pull out a plum, 
and say ‘ What a good boy am I!’” 

No; the Russians will not be ready for a republic for 
five hundred years. 

Moscow, RusstA, August 13th, 1892, 
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THE PLEA FOR THE POT- BOILERS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











THERE is a good deal to be said against the man who 
is unfortunate enough, in his birth or in his postnatal 
circumstances, to be under the necessity of working for 
a living. Poverty—a murrain take the word !—has a way 
of hanging its tattered hat and clouted coat in full view 
of the public when it begins any particularly vulgar task, 
hoeing a bean-patch, say, as if to suggest : *‘See what a 
brave and dirty clown Iam! Good and exalted people 
eat beans with a silver implement out of a costly plate ; 
but I only dig around the roots of bean-stalks in the 
sweat-demanding soil.” 

What right has a man to be poor and hang his ragged 
coat on the fence where it may offend aristocratic eyes ? 


case of the literary laborer. The bepatched garments 
fiuttering in the field of song and story make the whole 
area look like the playground of a poorhouse, where the 
imbecile and otherwise forlorn paupers grovel together 
for a miserable recreation. The dignity of labor—what 
a crapulous and maudlin phrase !—is unknown among 
professional writers. Your literary amateur, he with 
the inherited bank account and the acquired taste for 
bric-d-brac, is the only author worth noticing; for only 
he can uphold the honor of art. He never wears a red 
shirt on his back or corns on his pen fingers. You can 
tell the sort of pomade his mustache is accustomed to by 
the perfume of the first chapter in his book ; his phras- 
ing, like his necktie, is knotted to the latest demand of 
fashion, and his humor is dressed in the style of his am- 
brosiated (credit me with this excellent word) and su- 
premely golden (xpiow xpvoorépa) hair. We who are ac- 





counted good judges of literature can easily detect the 


More especially is this interrogative remark fitting to the © 
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very little of them goes a long way. 

But born aristocrats as we are, and believing, as we 
- must, that wealth and excellent wine, when they join 
themselves to literature, ought to command higher crit- 
ical recognition than mere plebeian genius, and knowing 
as we do that work dictated to a type-writer by a loung- 
ing dilettante in slippers and gown and smoking a fifty- 
cent cigar, is always immeasurably better than what is 
written with a cheap pen in the house of poverty, we 
still feel that the unfortunate pot-boiler has some claim 
to our sympathy. We cannot controvert the settled 
maxim which says that a man or a woman who woild 
be a litterateur must first get rich ; that is, if any regard 
is to be had for the vested rights of publishers. And 
yet, when we look at the seedy coats on the stumps in 
the literary field, and see the humble authors hoeing 
away in the publishers’ bean-patches on a wage which 
wavers between chance and charity, and when we re- 
member that these laborers are human beings, even if of 
a low order, we feel like wiping our spectacles in a gen- 
eralizing way, albeit we know that all authors deserve 
sound kicking because they cannot, by frugality and 
wise management, get rich off the sales of their books as 
their do. 

It would scarcely be believed if the present writer were 
to say that at least one poorly paid but very deserving 
American writer took it terribly to heart because he 
_ (the present writer aforesaid) dared to jeer a little at 
Americans for helping American publishers to crowd 
out American copyright novels with recurring editions 
of Jane Austen’s worn-out, hundred-years-old stories of 
nothing-at-ninepence ; yet itisso. Your average Ameri- 
can writer has just about sense enough to hang his coat 
(or her apron) on a fence-post, and fall to work in aid of 
a **boom” for some skim-milk alien product of last 
century (a product open to publishers’ piracy), which 
can be printed and put on the market without regard to 
authors’ rights, and which for this very reason, and by 
further reason of the periodically manufactured ‘‘boom,” 
can outsell and crowd back the excellent product of 
American pens. Go on, you dear, simple souls; glue 
your innocent eyes upon Jane Austen, and sing her 
praises while the publishers kick your manuscripts out 
of the back door. You'll gain the respect (?) of the pub- 
lishers ; but you’ll never get a new coat or a new apron 
while the world stands. You are fit for the level of the 
bean-patch, and there you will stay. 

There must bea fine pleasure in pot-boiling with liter- 
ary fuel, a fascination altogether disproportionate to 
what comes out of the pot at the end of the cooking ; 
else why do men and women highly endowed elect to 
pursue the life of the chef in the publisher's kitchen 
(behold, with a fresh paragraph how cunningly we shift 
comparisons !), and to sweat over a red-hot range whieli’ 
never warms any tidbits for anybody but the master? 
We have watched them rebasting and roasting over the 
tasteless viands of old British cupboards at the nod of a 
publisher without ever once apparently thinking of the 
dishonor they were doing to themselves. Nowhere 
under heaven, and probably not above it, will any 
author, save an American one, stoop to lick the shoes of 
a dead and alien generation, knowing at the time that 
he is forfeiting his own self-respect and earning the 
just contempt of the whole world. 

Why is this so? It may be that the newly formed 
Association of American Authors will be able to find 
out. Pot-boilers are not necessarily numskulls, and in 
union there is strength. The union, however, will have 
to be a perfect one and universal to avail much; for if 
the publishers shall show themselves able to own any 
considerable number of the authors, pot-boiling will not 
cease, nor will the ragged coats and aprons come down 
from the stumps and fence-posts. The bean-patches will 
have to be hoed at the same old price. 

It is a nut for somebody to crack, this matter between 
American publishers and American authors. It has 
been frequently said, and never denied, that there is not 
&@ Man or a woman in the United States able to make a 
good income (as business men rate incomes) by writing 
books ; and yet American book publishers are the richest 
ones in the world! In England and in France authors 
who make wide reputations grow rich off their literary 
work ; why not the same here? If our publishers were 
starving the answer would be easy. 

What has always seemed to us the key of surrender is 
the royalty system of publication. Any man is a fool 
who is willing to have another administer on his estate 
while he yet lives. Whenever an author hands his man- 
uscript to a publisher, and agrees that said publisher 
shall print, publish, sell and account for the book, that 
author has an administrator on his estate and is at his 
mercy, honest or dishonest. There is no way, and there 
can be no way invented, it is to be feared, by which a 
dishonest publisher can be forced to administer faithful- 
ly. It is useless to cry out that publishers are as honest 
as any otherset of men. Sothey are; but they are also 
probably just as dishonest as any other set of respectable 
men, It: is a safe rule of business, and publishers well 
know it and act on it in their own behalf, that no set of 
men, however reputable, may be trusted with one’s mon- 
etary affairs where there is no guaranty of good faith 
other than the mere word of promise, and where there is 
no fairly certain way of detecting fraud. This rule, 
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when applied to publishing, ref‘ects no discredit on pub- 
lishers. It is a rule of banking, of railroad management, 
of merchandising, of manufacture. Bankers must even 
submit to the searching examinations of an agent ap- 
pointed by law ; yet bankers surely are as honest as pub- 
lishers. The bottom fact is that the whole system of 
book publication, on the so-called royalty plan, is unbusi- 
nesslike, and is an open bid for fraud on the part of the 
publisher. Even if all publishers are honest} the princi- 
ple is wrong. It is a principle which does not obtain in 
the transactions between publishers and booksellers ; a 
principle which, indeed, applies nowhere save in the re- 
lations of publisher and author. 

It is time for the pot-boilers and bean-hoers to take 
some steps toward a better control of their labor and 
their property. The “literary fellers” have been the 
laughing-stock of the business world long enough to 
learn something from the one-sided farce in which they 
have played the losing rdle. 

There is not the slightest call, however, for any ill 
feeling toward publishers, or for any ill treatment of 
them. What the situation demands is a courageous ap- 
plication of well-known and well-grounded business 
principles—the principles of supply and demand, and of 
bargain and sale. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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CIVIL LAW AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, D.D. 








In the social questions now at issue, many are judg- 
ing the rightfulness of any effort after a better social 
position by its immediate conformity tolaw. This con- 
formity may often afford a sufficient test of the sound- 
ness of methods, but does not always do so. Civil law, 
at any one time, is adjusted to the defense and mainte- 
nance of certain well-recognized rights, and may neglect, 
or even stand in the way of, other rights less generally 
acknowledged. Thus the right of an employer to dis- 
miss at his own pleasure those in his employment, is 
thoroughly supported by the ordinary processes of law. 
The right of workmen to combine in furtherance of 
their social and economic interests is not denied by the 
civil law, but receives no protection from it. If an em- 
ployer, as in the Homestead struggle, chooses to refuse 
recognition to a labor organization, and will not treat 
with its members save as individuals, the law, in its 
administration, submits itself at once to his purpose. 
His right is armed with all the power of well-established 
legal method. The member of the labor union, on the 
other hand, must abandon his organization, or, main- 
taining it, suffer the always severe and oftentimes 
ruinous penalty of a loss of employment, dismission from 
his home, and a great reduction uamulated earn- 
ings. _ ¢ Pane 

The civil law gives instaht recognition and thorough 
support to the business right of the employer, and no 
recognition to the social right of the employé. This is 
the fundamental! fact in the struggle at Homestead, and 
has.often been in other like contests. It thus becomes a 
most unfair and inadequate judgment of the social prin- 
ciples igvolved in these conflicts to remand the parties to 
the law. The law is allonone side. This will often be 
the case when social development—a new adjustment of 
rights—is sought for. Take, for example, the casting of 
the tea into Boston Harbor previous to the Revolution. 
The act was inevery way lawless, No persons could be 


| more completely within the scope of their legal rights 


than the merchants who sent tea to Boston to be sold to 
those who wished to buy it. It was simply because 
there were those who were as ready to purchase as the 
English were to sell that the patriots cast the tea over- 
board. We judge them to-day, not by the legality of the 
act, but by the ultimate social and national ends in- 
volved in it. 

If we bring kindred breadth of thought to our present 
domestic strife, we shall not settle its issues by their im- 
mediate relation to law,nor by the particular wrongs 
committed by either party in the strife, nor by any of 
the many mistakes of method which belong to 
workmen in their organized efforts. We shall decide 
these controversies by their ultimate relation to social 
progress. So judged, it seems very plain to us that all 
the great interests of humanity attach to the better in- 
struction and thorough success of the workmen in their 
primary purpose. 

In the first place, no social effort in this present cen- 
tury has been more hopeful, more productive of good, 


notwithstanding the manifold evils which have accom- 


panied it, than the movement among laborers to enlarge 
and enforce their rights by collective action. The very 
worst evil which belongs to civilized society, or rather, 
which is the chief expression of all its accumulated evils, 
is the deep division of classes, and the ignorance, pov- 
erty and vice which attach so frequently to manual labor. 
The very first condition of improvement is that there 
shall be a movement in the working classes to secure ad- 
vancement. Labor unions are such a self-centered and 
truly divine impulse. The second necessity of social 
progress in this direction is a readjustment of the balance 
of economic, social, civil forces in favor of the weak and 
neglected classes. They have been ciphered out of social 
influences ; they are to be ciphered in. With all their 
errors, trade unions have gone a long way to secure this 





result ; and a most momentous result it is, one without 
which social development will forever be impossible, 
The patriot will be chiefly interested in securing and 
seeing secured the true balance of power in the commu- 
nity—that balance which favors the best development of 
all its parts. 

Again, the success of capital in disbanding organized 
labor means the transfer, among the working classes, of 
guidance and control from those more ambitious to those 
less so. Charles Booth, in his able work on the social 
problems of London, lays great emphasis on class B, as 
giving the key of the situation. This class, numbering 
in London about 100,000, is made up of those gvhose em- 
ployment is so irregular and so limited as to leave them 
on the verge of pauperism. If this class, says Mr. Booth, 
could be got out of the way without at the same time 
disturbing the higher classes, there would be at once a 
buoyant uplift of society. As things now are, this class 
is a millstone about the neck of labor, pulling all down 
into the depths of poverty. Whenever skilled workmen 
are replaced in a body by other workmen, it is always 
accomplished by a movement toward class B. Those 
less skilled or less well occupied are brought in to dis- 
place those more skilled and better occupied. Whea 
they have once done this service of repression, many of 
them drop back again into their previous position, and 
those who, for the time being, were crowded out, are re- 
stored to their work under more unfavorable conditions. 
That is to say, the capitalist, instead of aiding in remov- 
ing class B, constantly avails himself of it as dead 
weight, to be cast on the turbulent energies of laborers 
till they are sufficiently sunk in suffering to become sub- 
missive to hisrule. No effort could be more profoundly 
unsocial, unprogressive and, in its effects, diabolical than 
this effort. 

In this country, pre-eminently during the last twenty 
years, society has lost its balance by the undue influence 
of capital. No kind of combination has been too broad, 
too mischievous, too unscrupulous, too much of the nature 
of a monopoly, to be impossible to capital. Capital has 
run riot under social, civil and economic law. The 
success of capital in the present struggle would mean a 
still further victory of centralized power and narrow 
self-interest over distributed powers and the interest of 
the widest of all classes, the working class. Whoever 
has a right to rebuke the workmen for combination, 
or to thwart them in an unhesitating pursuit of their 
own interest, or to blame them for oversight of the 
general welfare, it is not the capitalist. The one danger- 
ous center at which all power has been rapidly accumu- 
lating is that of the money manager. A victory at this 
point, unless he who wins.it is clothed in a garment 
of threefold righteousness, must be looked on with pro- 
found apprehension. 

We object to the violence of the laborer. This violence 
accompanies all revolution. It is inevitable so long as 
the laborer has no legal redress, so long as law is on the 
side of power. The very thing demanded is a readjust- 
ment of the civic protection of social rights. If the 
workman submits quietly to present conditions, the 
community simply goes about its usual business in its 
usual wav and forgets him. Till we give the workmen 
means of :egal redress, they are quite certain, in common 
with all revolutionists, to resort to illegal redress. 

We dislike combination. Treat considerately and 
justly the simplest organization of each trade union by 
itself, and we shall arrest combination. Refuse to do 
this, and the different unions will strike hands with each 
other to compel us to concede claims which will have 
become unbearable by the heat of the passion under 
which they will have been conceived. We force further 
combination by an unrighteous resistance to it in its 
incipient forms. The stfre way to unite all railroad 
employés is to reject the just claims of a portion of 
them. 

We are afraid of socialism. The way to vanquish 
revolution is not blind resistance, but quick anticipation 
of just claims, and early concession to them. Destruc- 
tive revolution is always the product of an unjust denial 
of rights. The more progressive we are, the less we 
have to fear from socialism. 

The immediate remedy of our social conflicts is en- 
forced arbitration. This is to take all interests under 
the equal and the instant protection of civillaw. Society 
is not left to stand looking on, like an imbecile, suffering 
severe loss and patching up the weak relations which 
will shortly issue in the repetition of the evil. Arbitra- 
tion, far from being an impossible or unusual 
remedy, is directly in the line of civic growth. 
It is simply an extension of the notion of 
contract—a notion whose expansion more than 
any one movement stands for civil law. The idea is 
recognized that a band of workmen are bound to their 
employer by an implied contract which cannot be arbi- 
trarily, for reasonsinvolving social opinions, broken up. 
An old contract taking on a new relation, thatisall. It 
issaid, you cannot compel one man to work for another ; 
you cannot compel one man to employ another ; there- 
fore, there is no room for enforced arbitration. We 
need do neither the one thing nor the other. We can 
subject the employer to damages according to the degree 
of injury he wantonly inflicts, and we can make the 
wrong done by the workmena round of civic redress 
precisely as-in other cases, 
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The inadequacy of the objection is shown by the sim- 
ple fact that the very persons and the same papers that 
in the Homestead affair pronounce arbitration impossi- 
ble, have insisted, stirred up by the action of the switch- 
men at Buffalo, that railroad hands should not beleft at 
liberty to quit work without notice, and so inconven- 
ience the entire community by an inopportune assertion 
of their rights. Quite true, and equally true is it that 
no class of workmen, suffering injury in the exercise of 
a legitimate and most desirable form of social action, 
should be left without the means of peaceable civic re- 
dress. If constrained recognition of social obligations 
is judicious sauce for the goose, it may be also for the 
gander. 

Provide an adequate legal remedy, and the heat of 
strife will begin at once to abate. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
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AN UPROAR OF SONG. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 








THE bird music of Colorado, tho not so abundant as 
one could wish, is singularly rich in quality and re- 
markable for its volume. At the threshold of the State 
the traveler is struck by this peculiarity. As the train 
thunders by, the Western meadow lark mounts a tele- 
graph pole and pours out such a peal of melody that it 
is distinctly heard above the uproar of the iron wheels. 

This bird is pre-eminently the bird of the mesa, or high 
tableland of the region, and only to hear his rare song is 
well worth a journey to that distant wonderland. Not 
of his music could Lucy Larcom say, as she so happily 
does of our bird of the meadow: 

“* Sounds the meadow lark’s refrain 
Just as sad and clear.” 
Nor could his sonorous song be characterized by Clinton 
Scollard’s exquisite verse : 

“ From whisperiag winds your plantive notes were drawn.” 
For the brilliant solo of Colorado’s bird is not in the 
least like the charming minor chant of our Eastern 
lark. So powerful that.it is heard at great distances in 
the clear air, it is still notin the slightest degree strained 
or harsh; but is sweet and rich, whether it be close at 
one’s side in the silence, or shouted from the housetop 
in the tumult of a busy street. It has, moreover, the 
same tender winsomeness that charms us in our own 
lark song ; something that fills the sympathetic listener 
with delight, that satisfies his whole being; a siren 
strain that he longs to listen to forever. 

Even after months of absence, the bare mewory of 
the song of the mesa, will move its lover to an almost 
painful yearning. Of him indeed Shelley might truth- 
fully say : 

“ Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, 
Thou scorner of the ground.” 

Nor is the variety of the lark song less noteworthy than 
its quality. That each bird has a large répertoire I can- 
not assert, for my opportunities for study have been 
too limited; but it is affirmed by those who know him bet- 
ter that he has, and I fully believe it. 

One thing is certainly true of nearly if not quite all of 
our native birds, that no two sing exactly alike, and the 
close observer soon learns to distinguish between the 
robins and the song-sparrows of a neighborhood by their 
notes alone. The Western lark seems even more than 
others to individualize his utterances, so that constant 
surprises reward the discriminating listener. During my 
two months’ bird-study in a delightful cafion-hidden 
grove at the foot of Cheyenne Mountain, one particular 
bird song. was for weeks an unsolved mystery. The 
strain consisted of three notes in loud, ringing tones, 
which syllabled themselves very plainly in my ear as 
** Whip-for-her.” 

This unseemly and most emphatic demand came 
always from a distance, and apparently from the top of 
some tall tree, and it proved to be most tantalizing; for 
altho the first note invariably brought me out, opera- 
glass in hand, I was never able to come any nearer to a 
sight of the unknown than the sway of a twig he had 
just left. 

One morning, however, before I was up, the puzzling 
songster visited the little grove under my windows, and 
I heard his whole song, of which it now appeared the 
three notes were merely the conclusion. The perform- 
ance waseccentric. It began with a soft warble, appar- 
ently for his sole entertainment; then suddenly, as if 
overwhelmed by memory of wrongs received or of pun- 
ishment deserved, he interrupted his tender melody with 
a loud, incisive ‘‘ Whip-for-her !” in a totally different 
manner. His nearness, however, solved the mystery; 
the ring of the meadow lark was in his tones, and I 
knew him atonce. I had not suspected his identity, for 
the Western bird dces not take much trouble to keep out 
of sight, and moreover, his song is rarely less than six 
or eight notes in length. 

Another unique singer of the highlands is the horned 
lark. One morning in June a lively carringe party pass- 
ing along the mountainside, ona road so bare and bleak 
that it seemed nothing could live there, was startled by 
asmall gray bird, who suddenly dashed out of the sand 
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beside the wheels, ran across the path, and flew toa fence 
on the other side. Undisturbed, perhaps even stimulated 
by the clatter of two horses and a rattling mountain 
wagon, undaunted by the laughing and talking load, the 
little creature at once burst into song, so loud as to be 
heard above the noisy procession, and so sweet that it 
silenced every tongue. 

‘“‘ How exquisite! What is it?’ we asked each other, 
at the end of the little aria. , 

‘‘ It’s the gray sand bird,” answered the native driver. 

** Otherwise the horned lark,” added the young nat- 
uralist, from his broncho behind the carriage. 

Let not his name mislead ; this pretty fellow, in soft, 
gray-tinted plumage, is not deformed by “‘ horns”; it is 
only two little tufts of feathers which give a certain 
piquant, wide-awake expression to his head, that have 
fastened upon him a title so incongruous. The nest of 
the desert-lover is a slight depression in the barren earth, 
nothing more; and the eggs harmonize with their sur- 
roundings in color. The whole is concealed by its very 
openness, and as hard to find as the bobolink’s cradle in 
thetrackless grass of the meadow. 

Most persistent of all the singers of the grove beside 
the house was the fellow warbler, a dainty bit of feather- 
hood the size of one’s thumb. On the Atlantic coast his 
simple ditty is tender, and so low that it must be listened 
for; but in that land of ‘‘skies so blue they flash,” he 
sings it at the top of his voice, louder than the robin song 
as we know it, and easily heard above the roar of the 
wind and the brawling of the brook he haunts. 

Before me at this moment is the nest of one of these 
little sprites which I watched till the last dumpy infant 
had taken flight, and then secured with the branchlet it 
was built upon. It was in a young oak not more than 
twelve feet from the ground, occupying a perpendicular 
fork where it was concealed and shaded by no less than 
sixteen twigs, standing upright, and loaded with leaves. 
The graceful cup itself, to judge by its looks, might be 
made of white floss silk—I have no curiosity to know the 
actual material—and is cushioned inside with downy 
fibers from the cottonwood tree. It is dainty enough 
for a fairy’s cradle. } 4 

The wood-pewee, in dress and manners nearly resem- 
bling his Eastern brother, 

“The pewee of the loneliest woods, 
Sole singer in the solitudes,” 

hasa strange and decidedly original utterance. While 
much louder and more continuous, it lacks the sweet- 
ness of our bird’s notes; indeed, it resembles in quality 
of tone the voice of our phoebe, or his beautiful relative, 
the great-crested fly-catcher. The Westerner has a 
great deal to say for himself. On alighting, he an- 
nounces the fact by a single note, which is a habit also 
of our phoebe ; he sings the sun up in the morning, and 
he sings it down in the evening, and he would be a de- 
lightful neighbor if only his voice were pleasing. But 
there is little charm in the music, for it is in truth a 
dismal chant, with the air and cheerfulness of a funeral 
dirge—a pessimistic performance that inspires the 
listener with a desire to annihilate him then and there. 

This bird’s nest, as well as his song, is unlike that of 
our wood-pewee. Instead of a delicate, lichen-covered 

saucer set lightly upon a horizontal crotch of a dead 
branch—our bird’s chosen home—it is a deeper cup 
fastened tightly upon a large living branch, and—at 
least in a cottonwood grove—decorated on the outside 
with the fluffy cotton from the trees. 

Even the hamming bird, who contents himself in this 
part of the world with a modest hum, heard but a short 
distance away, at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, may 
aimost be called a noisy bird. The first one I noticed 
dashed out of a thickly leaved tree with loud, angry 
cries, swooped down toward me, and flew back and forth 
over my head, scolding with a hum which, considering 
his size, might almost be called a roar. I could not be- 
lieve my ears until my eyes confirmed their testimony. 
The sound was undeniably the characteristic drone of the 
hummer, but strong and harsh in an extraordinary de- 
gree. 

The Western ruby-throat has other singularities which 
differentiate him from his Eastern brother. It is very 
droll to see one of his family take part in the clamors of 
a bird mob, perching like his bigger fellows, and adding 
his excited cries to the notes of. catbird and robin, che- 
wink and yellowbird. Attracted one morning by a 
great bird outcry in a dense young oak grove across the 
road, I left my seat under the cottonwoods and strolled 
over toward it. It was plain that some tragedy was in 
the air, for the winged world was in a panic. Two 
robins, the only pair in the neighborhood, uttered their 
ery of distress from the top of the tallest tree ; a catbird 
hopped from branch to branch, flirting his tail and mewing 
in agitation; a chewink or two near the ground jerked 
themselves about uneasily, adding their strange, husky 
call to the hubbub ; and above the din rose the shrill voice 
of a humming bird. Every individual had his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, where it was evident that some mon- 
ster must be lurking. I expecteda big snake at the very 
least, and, putting the lower branches aside, I, too, 
peered into the semi-twilight of the grove. 

No suake was there ; but my eyes fell upon an anxious 
little gray face, obviously much disturbed to find itself 
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bugaboo, who had caused all the excitement, recognized 
me as a friend and ran toward me, crying piteously. It 
was a very small lost kitten ! 

‘I took up the stray little beastie, and a silence fell upon 
the assembly in the trees, which began to scatter, each 
one departing upon his own business ina moment. But 
the humming bird refused to be so easily pacified ; he 
was bound to see the end of the affair, and he followed 
me out of the grove, still vigorously speaking his mind 
about the enemy in fur. I suspected that the little crea- 
ture had wandered away from the house on the hill 
above, and I went up to see. The hummer accompanied 
me every step of the way, sometimes flying over my 
head, and again alighting for a minute in a branch under 
whichI passed. Not until he saw me deliver pussy into 
the hands of her own family, and return to my usual 
seat in the grove, did he release me from surveillance 
and take his leave. 

The yellow-breasted chat, the long-tailed variety be- 
longing to the West, delivers his strange medley of 
‘*chacks” and whistles, and rattling and other indis- 
scribable cries, in a voice that is loud and distinct, as 
well as sweet and rich. He is a bird of humor, too, with 
a mocking spirit not common in his race. One day, 
while sitting motionless in a hidden nook, trying to spy 
upon the domestic affairs of this elusive individual, I 
was startled by the so-called “‘ laugh” of a robin, which 
was instantly repeated by a chat, unseen, but quite near. 
The robin, apparently surprised or interested, called 
again, and was a second time mocked. Then he lost his 
temper, and began a serious reproof to the levity of his 
neighbor, which ended in a good round scolding, as the 
saucy chat continued to repeat his taunting laugh. This 
went on till the redbreast flew away in high dudgeon. 

Why our little brothers in feathers are so much more 
boisterous than elsewhere 

“* Up in the parks and the mesas wide, 
Under the blue of the bluest sky,” 
has not, so far as I know, been discovered. 

Whether it be the result of habitual opposition to the 
strong winds which, during the season of song, sweep 
over the plains every day, or whether the exhilaration of 
the mountain air, be the cause—who can tell? 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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UNIQUE TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST. 


BY PROF. EML. V. GERHART, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH, LANCASTER, PENN. 








THE wonderful works of Jesus Christ presuppose and 
express his wonderful personality; so do his words. 
What Jesus teaches answers to what Jesus is. Words 
set forth his purpose in founding and consummating the 
kingdom of God. 

As to manner and matter, his teaching differs from the 
manner and matter of the seers and prophets of the Old 
Testament ; no less, also, does his manner really differ 
from the manner of the teaching of his Apostles. 

1. An extraordinary personality warrants the expecta- 
tion of extraordinary teaching. Distinguished from all 
men by a sinless soul and a-pure body, by vital union 
and ideal communion with God, his speech, like his his- 
tory, is miraculous. Like himself, his words are above 
the common level on which Jews and Gentiles think and 
act and speak, tho marked by singular simplicity and 
intense humanness. To get an insight into the meaning 
of his words requires the same spiritual qualifications 
that are necessary to grasp the significance of his person. 
Both require the same kind of obedience and the same 
kind of study. 

The central theme of his teaching was himself. He 
did mighty works as the natural expression of his 
mighty presence. Works manifest his effective sympa- 
thy with the sick, the suffering, the needy in the hour of 
distress. Words set forth in speech the truth that works 
manifest by facts. That Truth was in every instance 
the Son of Man. 

Jesus, by his teaching, declared himself to his dis- 
ciples and to the multitudes, as occasion arose, and as 
his hearers were able to bear his teaching. His disciples 
were under his special training. Them he led on step by 
step from lower to higher and better knowledge of his 
personal dignity and his mediatorship. Tho the disciples 
were a select class of Jews, yet they were slow learners 
—slow not because they were unapt to learn nor unfit for 
their high calling, but because Jesus was personally so 
different from the Scribes, and stood so far above every 
Old Testament prophet, that to know him and apprehend 
the nature of his kingdom a thorough revolution in belief 
and in thought was requisite for the Jew as well as for 
the Gentile—a revolution in spiritual capacity and in 
habits of thought which presupposes a new birth by the 
Holy Spirit. 

2. The consideration of points of contrast between the 
teaching of Jesus Christ and the teaching of Socrates, 
Zarathrustra, Menu, Confucius, Gautama Buddha, or 
other prominent founders of ethnic religions, I shall 
waive, and limit this brief inquiry to the contrast of the 
prophets of pre-Christian revelation. 

Seers and prophets describe the works of Jehovah in 
the earth and in the heavens; they proclaim his attri- 
butes in bold, lofty imagery drawn from the phenomena 





of Nature; they declare his will in the words of the dec- 
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they separate the chosen people from surrounding nations 

__, by the faith of Jehovah and by a Messianic ritual ; they 
cultivate the knowledge of sin and announce divine 
judgments for the disobedience of the people ; above all, 
by promise, by discipline, and by prophetic teaching, 
they develop the hope of a great Deliverer. They teach 
truth other than their own personality ; they declare an 
authority other than their own will, and prophesy events 
other than their own foresight discerns. Their utter- 
ances are justified by the common formula, ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord.” No prophet asserts authority on the ground 
of his personal dignity, nor does he claim obedience to 
his own will as the final law. : 

Jesus manifests profoundest reverence for God; he 
honors the Mosaic ritual; he recognizes his Father in 
Heaven as greater than himself. The spirit of subordi- 
nation to God breathes in all his teaching. Yet the dif- 
ference between the subordination of prophets to Jeho- 
vah and the subordination of Jesus to his Father is 
wide. Jesus asserts a dignity,a majesty co-ordinate 
with God. He says: ‘‘My Father worketh even until 
now, and I work.” Jesus works as God works. He 
honors God’s absolute wisdom ; but he teaches on the 
ground of his personal authority. The common formu- 
la of the prophets, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord,” never falls 
from his lips. He has a formula of his own, “ Verily, 
verily I say unto you.” Hecomes forth from the Fath- 
er; by the Father he is sent into the world ; but that the 
Father is the light of the world he does not teach. He 
says, ‘“‘I am the light of the world.” 

3. Jesus honors the Commandments of the decalog ; 
but not by accepting the decalog only as it stands in the 
Old Testament or is applied by the Pentateuch. He 
brings to light and enforces the positive spiritual mean- 
ing hidden under the negative form of the Command- 
ments, An illustration of his method is furnished by 
the Sermon on the Mount, especially by his exposition of 
the third, sixth, and seventh Commandments. 

With uncompromising boldness he attacks defective in- 
terpretations current among the Jews. For example, he 
says : ‘‘ Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy ; but I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.” 
Jesus goes still farther ; he even sets aside some of the en- 
actments of the great lawgiver, Moses,who above all others 
was honored by the Jews. According to Deut. 24: 1, 
Moses authorizes a man who has taken a wife and she 
finds no favor in his eyes, that he shall write her a bill of 
divorcement, and give it in her hand and send her out of 
his house. Jesus says: ‘‘For your hardness of heart 
Moses wrote you this commandment. But from the be- 
ginning of the creation male and female made He them. 
For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife; and the twain shall be- 
come one flesh ; so that they are no more twain but one 
flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.” (Mark 10: 5-10.) 

Jesus honors his Father’s will as fundamental authori- 
ty. God’s will is the law underlying all laws. He says: 
‘‘Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in Heaven.” Jesus, how- 
ever, does not put his own will below his Father’s will. 
Instead, the Father’s will is identified with the subjec- 
tion of man’s will to the will of the Son. He says: ‘‘ This 
is the will of my Father, that every one that beholdeth 
the Son, and believeth on him, should have eternal life ; 
and I will raise him up at the last day. For the hour 
cometh in which all that are in the tombs shall hear the 
voice of the Son of Man, and shall come forth.” On one 
occasion, when the Jews asked him : ‘‘ What must we do 
that we may work the works of God?” Jesus answered: 
‘‘ This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom 
he hath sent.” (John 6: 29.) 

As regards truth, honor, authority, Jesus demands 
confidence in himself. Men are to come to him and be- 
lieve in him not only as coequal with the Father, but to 
come to him as the only medium of access to the fellow- 
ship and knowledge of the Father. The chief sin of 
which men become guilty is not the transgression of the 
Ten Commandments. He says: ‘‘ If I had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not had sin. If I had not 
done among them the works which none other did, they 
had not had sin.” The chief sin is the rejection of his 
person and authority. He says: ‘‘ Now they have no 
excuse for their sin. He that hateth me hateth my 
Father also.” That the rejection of himself is the acme 
of sin, he declares in his finial discourses. He teaches 
that when the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, is come, 
he ‘ will convict the world in respect of sin, because they 
believe not on me.” 

Neither Moses, nor Isaiah, not even John Baptist, 
than whom there was no greater prophet, claims in any 
instance for himself a personal dignity co-ordinate with 
the majesty of God. No one ever asserts ultimate au- 
thority for his words on the ground of his own person- 
ality. In these respects the words of Jesus stand out in 
the strongest contrast with the manner and matter of all 
teachers the world over, whether pagan or Jewish, 
Mohammedan or Christian. 

; 4, In one respect the Apostles teach as Jesus had 
_ taught, the subject-matter of the teaching being the 
same in both. Jesus proclaimed himself and his media- 
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‘torship. He was the Truth which all men were ‘o re- 


ceive ; he was the source of eternal life; and if men 


“have this eternal life they will overceme death. So also 


do the’ Apostles teach. But no Apostle preaches or 
writes on the strength of his own personality. As the 
Old Testament prophet depends on the word of Jehovah, 
so the New Testament Apostle depends on the word and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, Jesus taught not only that while living on 
earth he was the only source of eternal life and the only 
ground of hope, but that he would hold this central posi- 
tion of dignity among.men after he had gone to the 
Father. The Holy Spirit would be sent to bear witness 
of him. He says: ‘‘ When the Spirit of Truth is come, 
which proveedeth from the Father, he shall bear witness 
of me.” The Apostles were chosen by him, and trained 
for the-special purpose of being his witnesses: ‘‘ And 
ye also bear witness, because ye have been with me from 
the beginning.” Of him they were to be witnesses ‘‘ both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth.” Jesus bore witness to 
himself. To him the Father also bore witness at his bap- 
tism and at his transfiguration. But he was the only man 
to whom the Father bore witness, the only man to whom 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers were 
commanded to bear witness. No Apostle, not even the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, bore witness to himself. 
Jesus says, ‘‘Iam the Truth”; but no Apostle teaches 
that he is the truth. Jesus says that ‘‘no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me”; but no Apostle teaches that 
by him men come to the Father. 

Just as all the Old Testament prophets, with more or 
less definite perception, look forward to One who is 
wounded for our transgressions, who humbled himself, 
who made his grave with the wicked, altho he had done 
no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth ; so the 
Apostles and prophets of the New Testament point back- 
ward to Jesus of Nazareth, who through the eternal 
Spirit offered himself without blemish to God, who put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself, and point upward 
to the Son of Man who is alive from the dead, who is on 
the right hand of God, angels and authorities and powers 
being made subject unto him. 

But Jesus does not teach after this manner. He 
neither bids us look backward to discover the greatest 
good or to see the golden age, nor bids us look forward 
to his ambassadors who should teach a decree other than 
his will or a truth other than his personality ; instead, 
with amazing self-possession he fastens all eyes upon 
himself. He is the Way, and the Truth, and the Life; 
He is the One who, when lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men, not to the Father, but unto himself. He 
commands his disciples to bear witness, not to Moses, nor 
to David, nor to Isaiah, nor to John Baptist, not even to 
his mother, but to bear witness of himself, his person, 
his death and resurrection, his glorification and headship, 
because he, bearing a name which is above every name, 
has all authority given unto him in Heaven and on earth, 
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THE HOME VS. THE SALOON. 
THEIR RELATIVE INCREASE IN FORTY YEARS. 


BY L. G. POWERS, 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS FOR MINNESOTA. 





‘THE Home and not the Saloon” is the warcry of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and, indi- 
rectly, of all others in the modern world who are fight- 
ing for temperance. For forty years, under banners 
that in one form or another have borne this watchword, 
have the friends of sobriety been waging war upon the 
open saloon. Atevery lull of the conflict men ask the 
question, Which way turns the tide of battle? The con- 
flict extends over a broad field. It touches or affects 
every interest of humanity. In some localities and in 
some results wrought, the causeof the home seems to be 
gaining the advantage ; in others the forces arrayed in 
antagonism to it appear to be advancing. A broad and 
philosophical study of the temperance movement does 
not, however, confine itself to a consideration of one or a 
few of these local or temporary phases of the question. 
It asks rather, Which side, taking account of the whole 
field of human activity, has secured the larger gain? 
Friends and foes of temperance alike turn for their 
answer to our national statistics. As a rule, however, 
they only look to one class of facts presented thereby. 
They examine the returns that exhibit the per capita con- 
sumption of the various kinds of alcoholic liquors. These 
returns indicate on their face a large relative increase in 
the consumption of spirituous liquors within the lifetime 
of the present generation. This gain, however, is not so 
large asa faulty presentation of figures sometimes causes 
it to appear. 

Many people look upon this increase in the business of 
the grogshop as proof positive that the saloon is having 
a decided advantage so far in the conflict. Some friends 
of temperance stand aghast as they study the records of 
our national consumption of strong drink. To them 
does it seem as if the forces of the home were being 
driven back in defeat by those of the saloon. As an 
antidote to their dismay these people should give more 
attention to the statistics of the home. Such a study 
shows that the increased sales of the grogshop, tho large 
in the aggregate, in reality represent but a fraction of 
the added benefits secured by the home, 


This article is written primarily to call attention to 
these gains of the home. But before passing to the 
consideration of the statistics of the subject, the atten- 
tion of the reader is called to this fundamental fact that 
ought never to be overlooked in any study of the drink 
evil. The saloon and the home are alike profiting at 
present by the wonderful development of human re- 
sources. The finding of gold in California and Australia, 
the manifold inventions and discoveries of science since 
1850, have given mankind great control over the produc- 
tive forces of Nature. The human power of earning 
and spending money has been increased to an unprec- 
edented extent. Here is an added realm of material 
resources that is being converted to the service of hu- 
manity, as the vacant prairies of the Great West were 
utilized by the emigrants who settled upon them. As 
the race moves forward to occupy this ever increasing 
realm secured by discovery or invention, everything in 
society is changed more or less. The saloon makes large 
gains over its former estate, but so does the home. In 
estimating their comparative gains, we must ever bear 
this fact in mind. It is the genius of the saloon to 
spend, to squander. The home is the institution that is 
the incentive of all accumulation, of all that men 
save. The home gathers and preserves; the saloon 
scatters and destroys. The power of the saloon is alone 
seen in the sums that it has induced the race to squan- 
der in its low form of selfish gratification. The strength 
of the home is measured first, by the wealth it has in- 
duced men to save from their transient earnings and 
convert into some form of permanent usefulness, and 
second, by the advance it has caused men to make in 
ministering to the real welfare of the body and the cul- 
ture of the mind and heart. By these standards let 
us now measure, as well as can be done by statistics, 
the relative power of the home and the saloon, and 
their several gains in the last forty years. 

David A. Wells, one of the most accurate of our statis- 
tical writers, estimate the present yearly waste by the 
national drink habit as five hundred millions of dollars. 
Accepting and using this estimate as the basis of calcu- 
lation, and allowing for past changes in population and 
in the drink habit, we reach the conclusion that the 
waste of forty years by this curse of our nation has been 
the grand total of ten billions of dollars. That we may 
grasp the full import of this sum, let us measure it by 
comparison with some splendid achievement of the 
nation. Weare all proud of the record of results secured 
by the early efforts of our fathers. But this waste of 
forty years of the saloon power is equal to all that the 
people of this land were able to accumulate from the 
settlement at Jamestown down to the financial panic of 
1857. 

But the estimate of Mr. Wells is not accepted by most 
of temperance people. They tell us that the present 
yearly waste of the saloon is at least nine hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. On this basis the loss of the last forty 
years by the drink habit was eighteen billions of our 
money. This equals all that was saved in the United 
States from its discovery by Columbus to the close of 
the Civil War in 1865, We try to grasp the full import 
of these figures. Our mind goes back to the work of the 
Puritan fathers for two hundred and fifty years. We 
call up all that the Revolutionary fathers achieved. We 
add all that the Western pioneers built upon the prairies. 
We include all the gold, silver and other minerals dug 
by our miners. We try to take in the full capacity and 
value of the ‘actories, farms, shipping, railroads and 
cities before the close of the War. We fail. No mind 
is large enough to grasp the value of all these, their cost 
in labor, the amount of self-sacrifice expended in their 
acquisition. And yet this which is beyond the apility 
of man to fully comprehend, is the measure of the 
power of the saloon to waste in these last forty years. 
This is the material realm that has been brought under 
the dominion of the rumshop in spite of the protest of 
the philanthropist and in défiance of woman’s tears and 
in scorn of the ruin it has wrought in the wWves of the 
strong men of the land. 

No wonder, then, that so many, as they study this story 
of national waste, are at times filled with discouragement, 
or even pessimistic despair. And yet the groundlessness 
of such despair can be seen by comparing this terrible 
waste by strong drink with the greater savings made in 
the name and in the permanent interest of the home. 
The writer does not know of a statistical comparison in 
connection with any moral question that exhibits results 
so full of cheer. In 1850 the national wealth was esti- 
mated at a little over seven billions of dollars ; in 1890 it 
was over sixty-three billions. The gain of the forty years 
was about fifty-six billions. The waste of the saloon for 
these forty years we have seen to be equal to the accumu- 
lated wealth of the land for its first two hundred and 
fifty years. But the sum saved for the home in the same 
period equals that waste, and in addition would include 
all the riches piled up in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Greece and Rome, and all that Christendom was 
able to gather together from the birth of Jesus to about 
the year 1800. The gain of the home is from three to five 
times the corresponding waste of the forces marshaled 
in the name of the grogshop. 

The foregoing shows how much greater is the present 





power of the home than that of the saloon. The follow- 


ing is a fair index of the fact that out of the ever increas- 
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ing resources of the modern world the home is able to 
secure a larger relative gain than its rival or antagonist. 
In 1850 the per capita consumption of alcoholic liquors 
was 5.5 gallons; in 1890 it was 15.53 gallons. The per 
capita wealth of the nation at the first date was $308 ; 
at the later $1,000. The percentage of gain for the drink 
habit was 180, that of the average individual fortune was 
225. In other words, the average man in forty years 
increased his outlay for strong drink 180 per cent., while 
his riches, or his ability to purchase that drink, increased 
225 per cent. The difference measures the relative gain 
of the home over the saloon. It is the growth of the 
spirit of self-control over the appetites and debasing pas- 
sions of the masses. 

Turn, now, from the savings of the home to the mon- 
eys expended for the welfare of the body and the ad- 
vancement of mental and spiritual culture. The first 
thing to be here noted is that the increased sales of the 
saloon are not an exceptional fact, to be treated by them- 
selves. They are merely one of the results of the mar- 
velous material progress of the age ; a progress that has 
adied to man’s ability to purchase anything that he de- 
sires, be it beer or bread, silks or books, the services of a 
lawyer, or those of a clergyman. In ministering to the 
needs of the human body the first great bills of expense 
are those which are rendered by the butcher and the 
baker. Those bills vary with the amount and the kind of 
food consumed. The annual statistics of the national 
consumption of corn and wheat begin with the year 1867. 
For the three years 1867, 68 and °69, the average per 
capita of wheat consumed was 4.93 bushels.- For the 
three years, 1887, ’88 and ’89, it was 5.68 bushels. Inthe 
earlier period the people consumed, on the average, 22.2 
bushels of Indian corn; in the later, 29.7 bushels. In 
the same years the per capita amount of beer consumed 
increased from 5.2 to 12.2 gallons, while the added sales 
of all other intoxicants was about one gallon. 

Let these changes in the national dietary be translated 
into dollars and cents. The average value of a bushel of 
wheat is about seventy cents, that of Indian corn not far 
from thirty-three cents. The wholesale price of beer is 
twenty-five cents, and the average of all other intoxicants 
not far from one dollar a gallon. Taking the prices 
quoted as the basis of our calculation, we learn that the 
average family of five persons in the given twenty-three 
years increased its purchases of wheat and cornfed meat 
by an amount that would cost to-day on the farm $15. 
The increased strong drink consumed by thesame family 
would cost at the brewery or distillery only $13.75. In 
other words, the average family of the land in the given 
twenty-three years has increased or improved its supply 
of bread and meat to a greater extent than it has added 
to its drink bill. 

The foregoing statement is based upon a comparison of 
the grain on the farm and the intoxicants at their place 
of manufaciure. If any one desires to have this com- 
parison made with the cost of liquors to the consumer at 
the bar of the saloon, this fact should be borne in mind. 
When the wheat is changed into bread, and the corn is 
transformed into meat and both are served on the table 
of the artisan,they have increased their values more than 
the difference between the wholesale and retail price of 
intoxicants. Anyform or method of comparison will 
lead us to this conclusion. The people of the land are 
improving their food supply to a greater extent than 
they are increasing their drink bill. This fact becomes 
clearer when we add to the statistics of the great staples 
of bread and meat, the figures showing the increase of 
the luxuries of the table. Let us note the comparison of 
the consumption of beer and those desirable articles of 
extra food. 

The increased consuinption of beer is the special fact 
shown by the statistics of the drink habit that disturbs 
the faint-hearted temperance worker. That consumption 

n twenty-five years has advanced 186 per cent. This, 
tho large enough to frighten some, is only one-sixteenth 
the gain that is shown in the national consumption of 
bananas. Imported spices pay duties on amounts that 
mark a gain of twenty-five per cent. greater than that of 
strong drink. Imported fruits and nuts have grown in 
popular favor in forty years, twice as rapidly as any of 
the pets of the grogshop. The valueof noone of these 
articles is equal to the cost of beer or whisky, but the gain 
in all of them must be at least twice as large as that of 
all intoxicants. This becomes evident when we add to 
these smaller items the record of those articles of food 
and other products that are sold in tin cans. 

The best possible index of the trade in those goods is 
found in the record of the tinned plate out of which the 
cansare made. From 1874 to 1891 the per capita impor- 
tation of sheet tin increased two and one-half times as 
fast as the ratio of beer. The use of canned goods in- 
creased in still greater ratio. We conclude, therefore, 
that the American people are increasing their use of 
canned goods about three times as fast as they are of 
beer. We must note the relative amount of the two 
articles now yearly consumed as well as their ratio of in- 
crease. Canned goods have riseninone generation from 


almost nothing to proportions so vast that their selling~ 
price now equals the sum paid for beer. Moreover, the 
empty cans used ina given year will hold all the intoxi- 
cants that are poured down the throats of the drinkers 
of the nation. 


4 than the beer traffic. 


has already been mentioned, shows a percentage of gain 
in forty yearstwice that of intoxicants as a whole. There 
has also been of late a wonderful development of the 
fruit product of California and Florida—and some other 
States. This growth of the domestic fruit, when added to 
the increased importations of this article of tableluxury, 
leaves no room for doubt that the popular taste for fruit 
is increasing at least twice as fast as that for any form of 
strong drink. The foregoing references to the food sta- 
tistics of the nation must suffice. We may be discour- 
aged over the growing demand for beer, but we have no 
ground for despair so long as we can trace the growth 
three times as great of the appetite and demand for these 
legitimate food products already passed in review. 

Men drink more beer than they did a generation ago. 
We have seen that it is not at the expense of food. We 
will now inquire if it is at the cost of clothes. The same 
years of comparison will here be chosen as in the statis- 
tics of corn and wheat. Comparing the average con- 
sumption of the three years 1867, ’68 and ’69, with that of 
*1887, ’88 and ’89, we find that the per capita use of cotton 
in the land rose from 10.5 to 18 peunds, that of wool 
from 5.24 to 6,46, and that of imported flax, hemp and 
similar fibers from 1.66 to 6.25 pounds; raw silk from 7.5 
to 33 cents. 

The value of the fabrics manufactured from this in- 
creased wool and other fibers would be not far from the 
following estimate : 





7.5 pounds Cotton fabrics.......sccccesccccsccccccveccccccvcces $1.13 
Ae" MD. o's: Sekb capapbeeheusessasaeyseesas soscasns 62 
450 “ flax, hemp, etc., fabrics........cccccccscccccvccccces 80 
PEERED GE BE ace cncevosisncsectscepeseseesecsecensee 75 
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The increase above set forth is sufficient in the aggre- 
gate to greatly exceed the addition made in the same 
period in the national drink bill. If to this is added the 
increased value of the articles made from skins, furs, 
leather, etc., as boots, shoes, gloves, mittens, fur gar- 
ments, together with the various articles of ornament, 
we should have a gain in the clothing of the people 
nearly if not quite sufficient to pay for all intoxicants 
used by the people of to-day. 

The percentage of gain of the great staples of cloth- 
ing and food, asa rule, does not equal that of beer. The 
gain is found in the sum total of dollars expended for 
the things compared. Articles of ornament and luxury, 
like the luxuries of the table, show a percentage of gain 
greater than their rivals of the saloon, Thus the de- 
mand for furs has kept pace with that of every form of 
stimulant. Articles of ornament—as jewelry, diamonds, 
etc.—have about the same ratio of growth as canned 
goods and similar luxuries of the table. 

Some other articles,as watches and Yankee notions, 
exhibit a still larger relative growth. There is also a 
wonderful per capita sale of pianos, organs, and other 
musical instruments, pictures, silverware, nice table- 
ware, furniture, and all similar articles of cultivated 
taste. 

Let the reader try to find a half-dozen out of the mul- 
titudes of such articles that are not used at least three 
times as much now as forty years ago, and he will begin 
to comprehend the import of the situation. The saloon 
with its boasted increase in beer consumption is every- 
where being distanced in the race with the home for 
supremacy. Of imported books the rate of increase for 
forty years surpasses that of the saloon by half. The 
circulation of newspapers, American-made books, maga- 
zines and reviews, all bear witness that our material 
progress, which gives to the saloon a surprising impetus, 
gives a far greater one to the quickening of the intellect. 
Note the growth of college culture among women and 
the development of elubs for home study. Everywhere 
we can trace the growth of mind, the development of 
the graces and culture of life, in a degree that throws all 
the advance of rum and ruin into the shade. 

The consumption of pig iron has since 1866 increased 
fifteen per cent. more than beer. The relation of the 
home to pig iron may not at first sight be very apparent ; 
but the home relates to everything going on in the world, 
while the saloon is the creature of limited affiliations. 
The pig iron industry is closely related with the develop- 
ment of the railroads of the world. These roads exist 
for the home and not for the saloon. 
for its existence the movement of only a little relative 
amount of freight—not a thousandth part of that which 
is called into being by the demands of the home. The 
pig iron business outstripping that of the brewery is, 
then, a fact to be noted in the study of the temperance 
question. So, also, must the movement of freight and 
passengers on the railroads. In 1882 the average man 
traveled 148 miles; in 1889 he traveled 191. The rail- 
roads carried for him at the earlier period 749 tons of 
freight one mile; in the later year, 1,098 tons. Ex- 
pressed in percentages, we find that for the seven years 
the consumption of all intoxicants increased 22 per cent. ; 
that of beer, 36; the passenger traffic, 32; and that of 
freight, 46. The general business of the land, as meas- 
ured by the movement of freight, grew 25 per cent. more 


No review of this subject would be complete did it not 
refer to the condition of labor. In forty years the aver- 
age hours of toil have been lessened from 20 to 25 per 
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cured for the home. To grasp its import we need to go 
back a century and a half, to the time described by Lecky 
in his history. He tells us that in 1725, in England, 
strong drink was sold by the drunk, and not, as now, by 
the drink or the pint. Men paid a penny for a drunk, 
and twopence fora dead drunk. The only limit to the 
drunkenness of the workingmen and workingwomen was 
their small chance of gaining the twopence needed for a 
debauch. In those days men worked fourteen and six- 
teen hours out of every twenty-four. There was no time 
left for home ; home was only the place for eating and 
sleeping. All was brutality, and the dramshop was al- 
most as mighty as the home. But every change that 
has reduced the hours of toil has aided in bringing about 
two results. It has given man himself more to his home ; 
he comes to count more in the training of the children, 
and becomes more of cheer to his wife. The home, on 
the other hand, has given the man a taste for nobler 
things. Hence it is more than a coincidence that the 
percentage which measures the decrease in the common 
hours of toil in the last forty years, is the one that we 
have found indicated the gain of the home over the sa- 
loon in that same period. 

At the present time organized labor is demanding an 
eight-hour workday instead of the ten-hour day now in 
general use. They will get it in due time, and that 
achievement will have a vast influence in the final settle- 
ment of this drink question. Asa rule, the temperance 
people have not seemed to realize the import of this 
eight-hour agitation of the toilers as it may affect the 
issue to which they have given so much attention. In 
the writer’s opinion, this eight-hour controversy is the 
Kansas-Nebraska struggle of the home against the 
saloon. It is the effort to give to the toilers two hours 
more each day for their homes; in other words, to 
double their opportunities for education, books, art, re- 
flection and rational enjoyment, as contrasted with the 
joy of the saloon that is now ever open to the worker, 
while the door to the other chances of life turn, as a rule, 
only with a severe effort. The eight-hour movement, 
when attained, will dedicate to home and knowledge, 
virtue and self-control, an extra fifth of the possible 
realm of time and endeavor. It will double the forces 
that are marshaled in the name of the home against the 
dramshop. It will double the time that the father can 
secure to cultivate the virtues of the home circle. It will 
multiply by two the influence of good homes over men. 
The material resources of the world are to go on increas- 
ing; but when this lessening of the hours of toil has 
doubled the already larger forces of the home, the saloon 
will no longer be able to reap any share of the harvest of 
progress, the fruits of civilization. Thenceforth, instead 
of, as now, giving about one-fourth of the results of prog- 
ress to the saloon, all such gains will be dedicated to the 
sanctities of fatherhood, motherhood and childhood. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AT SARATOGA. 
BY MRS. H, L. WAYLAND, 


THE recent meeting of the Social Science Association 
(August 29th-September 2d) was very successful. Too 
many subjects of interest, however, were presented, not 
leaving time for adequate discussion; and the mind 
became crowded with suggestions. 

The President opened with the somewhat startling 
query, ‘“‘ Hasthe State Abdicated ?” He would have the 
State act to prevent strikes and lockouts, adulteration of 
food, fraudulent endowment societies, and other preva- 
lent wrongs. A wide field for debate was thus opened ; 
but when, the next day, there was a spare half-hour, the 
iron was no longer hot, and the replies proved as mild 
as if nothing revolutionary had been proposed, or as if 
the whole audience were inclined to Sogialism. 

Following the President, Dr. J. M. Buckley spoke on 
‘Mental and Moral Contagions,” a cause of panic, of 
terror during epidemics, and of many delusions and 
superstitions. It was a brilliant address, tho containing 
more illustrations than philosophical explanations ; and 
in regard to religious excitement, the speaker rather 
ignored a possible firm conviction beneath the frothy 
convulsion. 

In the Department of Education the majority of the 
addresses were (as was fitting) by women. Dr. Louise 
Fiske Bryson’s theme proved wider than the printed 
topic, for the education she proposed in the “ Treat- 
ment of Nervous Girls” would be good for the strong as 
well as the weak, a wholesome regimen for all in their 
formative years. Perhaps the most attractive paper in 
this department was by Miss Martin, on “‘ Art Education 
in American Life.” She is an enthusiast in efforts to 
beautify and ennoble every branch of study by intro- 
ducing an artistic eiement. It was much regretted that, 
from lack of time, she could not give more of the details, 
the methods and results of what she regards as high mis- 
sionary work. 

Mr. F. B, Sanborn, the general secretary, in his annual 
report, spoke of the ‘“‘ Growth of Democracy.” He did 
not err on the side of confining himself too closely and 
sharply to a single definite topic. To Mr. Sanborn’s un- 
tiring zeal and labor, the Association owes much of its 
prosperity, and almost its continued life. 
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Strangely enough, year after year, most of the papers 
in the Department of Health treat of insanity, tho doc- 








tors disagree as to the increase of mental disorders. The 
most noteworthy address was by Dr. Matthew M. Field, 
on “The Examination and Commitment of the Public 
Insane in New York City.” The arrangements are al- 
most perfect; and their excellence was contrasted by 
another physiciay with the bungling system in other 
large cities. 

Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, roused intense inter- 
est by his lecture on ‘‘ The Modern Surgery of the Brain,” 
with blackboard illustrations. He described several deli- 
cate and successful operations that have been made pos- 
sible by localization of brain functions and antiseptic 
treatment, These are the result of long and patient and 
unpaid laboratory work. He made an appeal to the 
rich, while they endow institutions, also to endow men, 
for this unseen work that enables others to save life and 
alleviate suffering. 

Thursday, September 1st, was devoted to the Depart- 
ment of Jurisprudence, beginning with an eloquent ad- 
dress by Judge Dillon, on the ‘“‘ Ethics of Law,” delight- 
ful to hear, but theoretical rather than practical. 

It is impossible in a short summary even to mention 
many of the bright papers read, or the sparkling sen- 
tences uttered in debate. 

Mr. Merrill emphasized the importance of separating 
children from criminal parents, and these parents 
from each other. A paper by the Hon. A. D. 
White was read by Professor Wayland, Dr. White 
having left the country. At its close, a minister, 
a lawyer and a physician were called on to sug- 
gest remedies for the homicidal epidemic. The firstsaid 
God must be preached as a lawgiver, and a punisher of 
sin; the second, we must strive to save the children— 
the adult criminal is generally hopeless ; the last recom- 
mended the manufacture and sale of pure whisky in 
place of poisonous adulterations. The fact that the 
physician was an attractive and intelligent woman ex- 
plains the applause that followed this remarkable pre- 
scription. 

At its first session, the Association sent to the Hon. 
A. D. White, as he was leaving for Russia, an expres- 
sion of its appreciation of his services. On August 3ist, 
when Mr. Curtis’s death was announced, an involuntary 
exclamation of sorrow came from the audience. A trib- 
ute to his memory, offered by Professor Wayland, was 
adopted, recognizing Mr. Curtis as ‘‘a social reformer, 
whose labors and reputation cannot be confined by natu- 
ral boundaries,” and as ‘‘ our first citizen in the domain 
of courageous and enlightened philanthropy.” 

A marked characteristic of the meetings is the good 

humor that always prevails. People of strong convic- 
tions who differ radically discuss the most important 
topics of the day, but they mutually demolish and are 
demolished, with unruffled good nature. 
* We left Saratoga while the sessions were in full swing. 
On the last day, in the Department of Social Economy, 
the Sweating System was exhaustively discussed ; in the 
evening, a kindred and timely subject was treated in the 
closing paper on “‘ Architecture in Relation to Life.” 

The influence of these quiet meetings is far-reaching, 
and many reforms have begun in them. 

For the highest good and usefulness the membership 
should be largely increased. Members have the privi- 
lege of spending several days annually at the United 
States Hotel at far less than the annual rates. They 
can see socially and hear in public some of the brightest 
men and women of the land, and receive copies of al) 
the publications of the Association, besides promoting 
sound opinions and helpful action. Surely no one can 
ask, ‘‘ Will it pay?” 

A word must be said in the interest of the audience 
(often, alas ! such only in name). The court-room is very 
badly adapted to hearing ; and the speakers and readers, 
especially the M.D.’s, were so unduly afraid of bringing 
on tuberculosis, that they largely murmured to them- 
selves and their manuscripts. But Dr. Keen, wonted to 
lecture thrice a week in Jefferson Medical College, 
spoke witheut ‘‘ the papers,” and was heard with delight. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE HAMILTON BEQUEST. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD, 
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By the bequest of the late Lady Hamilton, the nation 
has recently become possessed of eighteen oil paintings 
which are now exhibited in the National Gallery. They 
are mostly portraits of members of the Cockburn family, 
and, from an artist’s point of view, of widely varying de- 
grees of value. In several instances the painters are un- 
known ; in others, especially as regards the later por- 
traits, dating from the early years of the present century, 
they are nearly unknown to fame; and it is, perhaps, a 
little to be regretted that the directors of the National 
Gallery, considering that the wall-space at their disposal 
has been for some time past insufficient for the require- 
ments of the collection, should have allotted so much of it 
to pictures, respectably enough painted, it is true, but of 
no.great importance, either artistic or historical. 

-Itis possible, however, that by the terms of the will, the 
directors had only the option of accepting or rejecting the 
entire legacy, en bloc; and, if this were indeed the case, 
they stand excused, and more than excused, for among the 
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worth almost any conceivable sacrifice. This is the cele- 

brated painting, by Sir Joshua Reynoids, of Lady Cock- 

burn and her sons, of which an excellent engraving, in the 

stipple manner, by C. Wilkin, was published in 1791, under 

the title of ‘‘ Cornelia and her Children.” 

The picture was painted in 1773, when the painter had 

already arrived at the perfection of his powers, and it 

would be difficult to point toa more splendid or a more 

delightful example of his genius. Happily, too, unlike so 

many of Sir Joshua’s pictures, it is in fine preservation. 

Perhaps his great contemporary, Gainsborough, was 

guilty of a little exaggeration when he enthusiastically 

declared that a decayed picture by Reynolds was better 

than the work of any other artist at its best; yet even the 

coolest judgment must admit that a well-preserved naster- 

piece by the first and greatest president of the Royal 

Academy stands, in its own field of art, far beyond all pos- 

sibility of rivalry. 

Such a masterpiece is this’portrait of Lady Cockburn. 

Apart from its exceeding merits as a work of art—its 

sweet, yet brilliant, coloring, the natural, easy grouping of 
the figures, the wonderful technique—the picture displays 
such perfect sympathy on the part of the artist with the 
beautiful young mother and her babies, such heartfelt rec- 
ognition of the love, and tenderness, and innocent glee, 
expressed in the scene before him, as perhaps Reynolds 
alone among artists was capable at once of feeling and:of 
rendering upon his canvas. 

The lady occupies the center of the piece. She is seated 
with her youngest boy, who appears not much more than a 
year old, lying in her lap. Her right arm encircles the 
eldest child, who stands beside her, and toward whom her 
face is turned. The third, a sweet little fellow, with smil- 
ing dark eyes, peeps over his mother’s shoulder, and clasps 
her neck with his chubby arm. To a stone column on the 
right of the picture, is attached a heavy curtain of sub- 
dued crimson color, which fills the greater part of the 
background ; the raising of the curtain, where it is fast- 
ened to the pillar, discloses a pleasant glimpse of trees and 
sky, introduced with the painter’s customary felicity. On 
the pedestal of the column stands, like a sentinel on guard, 
a solemn-looking macaw, with gorgeous plumage, ver- 
milion and blue. The lady wears a white dress, most of 
which is concealed, however, by an ample cloak of a rich 
amber color, with a lining of white fur. The gold em- 
broidery in the border of her mantle turns out, upon closer 
inspection, to consist of the painter’s signature. ‘1. Rey- 
nolds, pinx.’’ One other instance is known in which Sir 
Joshua employed his signature thus to adorn the hem of a 
lady’s garment; it occurs in the famous picture of Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse. His signature, indeed, in any 
form, is of extremely rare occurrence in his pictures, and 
may always, I believe, be accepted as a proof that the 
painter himself set particular value upon the picture in 
which it appears. 

As to the coloring, this picture is one of those which set 
Sir Joshua, as a colorist, on an indisputably higher level 
than any other artist of the English school, and almost on 
an equality with the greatest of the Venetian masters. 
Nothing can surpass the purity of the flesh-tints, the rich- 
ness of the draperies, the brilliancy of the bird’s plumage ; 
and time has dealt so gently with this picture, has done so 
little injury to its exquisite hues and subtle harmonies, 
that I suppose there is no production of Sir Joshua’s ex- 
tant which affords a nearer suggestion of what his pic- 
tures must have looked like when they were dismissed 
from the easel. His pupil and biographer, Northcote, has 
left an account of the extraordinary impression produced 
by the picture, at first sight, upon Reynolds’s brother-artists 
of the Royal Academy, ‘ When it was first brought into 
the room,” he writes, ‘in order to its being exhibited, all 
the painters then present were so struck with its extraor- 
dinary splendor and excellence, that they testified their 
approbation of it by suddenly clapping with their hands.” 

The three-quarter-length portrait of Sir Richard Lyttel- 
ton, K.B., by Pompeo Battoni, is welcome as an example 
of an artist of no little repute in his day, and hitherto un- 
represented in the national collection. Among Italian 
painters of the eighteenth century Battoni holds a deserv- 
edly high position ; tho, it must be owned, this fact does 
not necessarily imply any remarkable degree of excellence. 
The portrait in question, however, is solidly and carefully 
painted, and shows considerable ability of a somewhat 
academical kind. The coloring, too, is not inharmonious, 
tho it will by po means bear comparison with that of any 
first-rate colorist ; still, the sheeny gray of Sir Richard’s 
velvet coat is excellently rendered, and duly contrasted by 
his broad red sash and embroidered waistcoat. 

A large portrait-group of the two young sons of Freder- 
ick, Prince of Wales, with their tutor, Dr. Ayscough, 
painted by Richard Wilson in 1748, affords an eloquent 
proof that the painter acted wisely for his art (tho less 
wisely, unhappily, for his pocket!) in abandoning the 
practice of portrait painting, and devoting himself to the 
production of his exquisite landscapes. It is smoothly and 
not inadequately painted, but stiff to the last degree in 
composition, and quite uninteresting as a work of art. 

Another member of the Royal Academy, tho a foreigner 
by birth, is represented in the Hamilton bequest. This is 
Johan Zoffany, to whose really remarkable powers the 
small, full-length portrait of Sir James Cockburn and his 
little daughter does no great credit. The National Gallery 
possesses but one other piece ascribed to Zoffany—a clever. 
ly executed portrait of David Garrick, of doubtful au- 
thenticity. The artist is particularly famous for his small 
pictures of theatrical scenes, including portraits, in char- 
acter, of the leading actorsof hisday. These subjects he 
usually treated with great spirit, and with singular felicity 
in the rendering of facia expression, especially in charac- 
ters of humor. Oneor Woof his best productions in this 

kind would certainly form an interesting and valuable ad- 
dition to the national collection. 
The half-length portraits of Sir John and Lady Stewart, 





eighteen there is one picture, the acquisition of which was 


by an unknown artist, are apparently of the time, and cer- 


be regretted that the National Gallery remains to the pres- 
ent time without a single specimen of Kneller’s work. 
The days when Pope and Dryden vied with one another, 
and with all England, in showering adulation upon him, 
when ‘‘ Shakespeare in poetry and Kneller in painting ”’ 
was the word, are long passed by. We can only admire 
that such things were once possible. Still, in some of his 
best works, Kneller rises a long way above mediocrity. He 
holds, moreover, a position not to be ignored in the history 
of British art; and a British National Gallery ought, as- 
suredly, to possess at least one first-rate production of his 
hand. 


LonpDoN, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 
THE POLLUTION OF STREAMS. 


Tt is a necessity of city life that there must be some form 

of water supply. However pure may have been the surface 

springs, and however wholesome the water from the deeper 

wells, when the population becomes crowded, when both 

the surface and the underground are polluted, and there is 

no vegetation to dispose of the accumulating refuse, a sup- 
ply of pure water must be sought from some outward 

source. 

The demands for general use, such as for factories, for 
flushing, and for the putting out of fires, call for abun- 
dance in quantity,while the needs for health make it imper- 
ative to have it of excellent quality. Some have thought 
it best to separate the two—as, for instance, to depend on 
cisterns for drinking water and so be less particular as to 
the general supply. This has been found impracticable, and 
the inclination is to secure water the purity of which is be- 
yond dispute. For this the most natural resource is to go 

to our rivers and lakes. Most of these in their natural 
condition are so pure that the vegetable matter in them 
does no harm ; hence they rank as excellent supplies. But 
alas! with the city thus getting its supply there comes the 
need for a sewer system, and for the easiest disposal of the 
sewage the same river is most available. This does very 
well when the intake of the water can be quite well above 
the outlet of the sewage if there are to be no cities on the 
river lower down. As a rule, such cities multiply, and 
these claim similar rights of water supply and sewage dis- 
posal. 

It is thus that in England, for instance, the subject of 
the pollution of streams has often been a leading question 
for the consideration of Parliament and a source of great 
agitation among the people. Municipality is arrayed 
against municipality, and the old word rival, which origi- 
nally meant a war about wells, is applicable to contending 
cities. It is indeed a radical and important question. 
Since the researches of Dr. Snow and others, in 1849, as 
to the relation of drinking water to cholera, and with the 
accumulated evidence as to the conveyance of enteric or 
typhoid fever thereby, it well behooves all communities to 
guard the stream which supplies potable water to a com- 
munity as one would guard his own life. 

On this subject there have long been two schools of 
opinion, each marshaling a large number of facts in their 
support. The one claims that the only safety is in the 
absolute prohibition as to the introduction of any organic 
matter, animal or vegetable, into streams. It admits that 
there may be small amounts, especially of the former, 
which make no record on the public health; but it also 
claims that the natural amount of these is such as to leave 
no margin for the introduction of foreign material, and 
especially that from cities and households. Besides the 
general risk from fermentation and decay, it points to the 
well-sustained doctrine of specific bacteria, and shows that 
there are dangers which no chemist is able to detect, and 
that there are so many forms of this low bacterial life that 
some of these specific agents of disease sometimes escape 
the eye of the microscopist and the skill of the biologist. 

The second school admits that this is theoretically true, 
but that practically these rare difficulties are often sur- 
mounted. It is wellfor us to recognize the vast and con- 
servative forces of Nature. Fermentation, decay, vegeta- 
tion, life, bacteria in all their forms, air, sunlight, elec- 
tricity and various other forces are in operation, constantly 
adjusting life to its surroundings, and often converting 
the destructive into the remedial and the beneficial. A 
pailful of noxious matter is thrown into the headwaters 
of a stream on which is a large city fifty miles below. 
There is dilution by millions of gallons of water. The 
oxygen, both of the air and the water,is ready to do its 
work. The water is jostled about over rocks and through 
eddies until every drop is exposed to air or sunlight. The 
various kinds of fish’ and the tiny millions of the lower 
orders of animal life appropriate so much of it as is for 
their welfare. More than all, whole races of micro-organ- 
isms are ready with their transforming spell. It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether a single drop of that pailful 
has ever reached yonder city except as pure, limpid and 
healthful water. Itis not probable that any pailful has 
ever been thrown in any such stream, and ever injureda 
single inhabitant of any such city. But if for the pailful 
you will substitute millions of gallons of filthy sewage; 
if the stream itself, instead of having a rocky bed and a 
rapid flow, is wellnigh as sluggish as a canal; if already 

the river from fertile banks is full of organic vegetable 
matter ; and if ever and anon there are outbreaks of malig- 
nant fever along its upper banks, we would have to speak 
quite differently of the possible risks of drinking its water 
to the citizens fifty miles below. We present the contrast 
in order that all may see how relative any such question 
must be, and how the decision depends upon numerous 
minor conditions which must be specified, and the modify- 
ing influences of which must be known. Thus only can 
we account for the fact that while the school of Frankland 
clings to the necessity of the complete exclusion of all 
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recently contending strongly as to the complete self-puri- 
fication of many rivers, and their adaptability for public 
water supply, even tho they are receiving sewage at distant 
points. 

Just recently a similar contention has taken place at 
Aberdeen, in Scotland, and opposing parties are able to 
present arguments, pro and con, which on either side 
would be quite convincing to one who could hear but one 
side of the argument. As the question is a practical one 
with which we in the United States are constantly having 
to deal, we shall endeavor in a subsequent article to state 
some of the principles involved, and some of,the conditions 
which may guide to a satisfactory solution. 








Science. 


Tue knowledge of transpiration in plants is still 
very defective. It has recently been ascertained thatthe 
transpirational activity is most vigorous in the early 
stages of a flower, while it still possesses soft tissues only, 
that transpiration diminishes with growth, and that 
there is very little transpiration after the;bud is half- 
grown. Later on, when the flower opens, there is again an 
increase in transpiration, and this increase is continuous 
until the death of the flower. The flower early reaches the 
end of its term of existence—about the time of opening; 
from that time forward decay in all the tissues commences, 
and the water in the cells isin a less staple state of com- 
bination. Indeed, from that time forward the term tran- 
spiration might almost be changed for evaporation. A 
flower, therefore, really fades more from the drying out of 
moisture than from any act of vital power, which we 
understand bythe term transpiration. To sum up, tran- 
spiration is very active in the young bud, increasing 
gradually until it ceases to swell, then again becoming 
active, reaching its greatest activity just as it is about to 
open. From that time forward transpiration is practically 
evaporation, and continues in full activity until the whole 
flower dries up. 





....In a forthcoming work published in abstract in Johns 
Hopkins University circulars, on the metamorphoses of 
shrimpsand crabs, Professor Brooksand Mr. Herrick bring 
out the interesting fact that in little shrimps of the genus 
Alpheus, which in the West Indies and our Southern Coast 
live in sponges, the individuals of a single species some- 
times differ more from each other, as regards their meta- 
morphosis than the individuals of two very distinct species. 
In Alpheus heterochelis, Packard nearly twenty years ago 
found at Key West that this shrimp left the egg in nearly 
the same shape as the adult; but those at the Bahamas are 
hatched as larva, while those living at Cape Hatteras have 
a more abbreviated metamorphosis. Thus the early stages 
in the life history of this shrimp on the Bahamas differ 
much less from those of two other species than they do 
from those of the <A. heterochelis of Cape Hatteras 
This is a remarkable fact; besides this, in addition 
to this abridgment, the three forms of this species “also 
present most important differences in structure and in the 
order in which the appendages are developed—differences 
which are much more fundamental and profound than the 
mere length of the larval life.” 


.... The color of certain shrimps and crabs, and also the 
color of their eggs, are known to vary greatly with the sur- 
roundings. Brooks and Herrick find that individuals of the 
same species of Alpheus living as “‘ boarders’”’ in different 
species of sponges may themselves differ greatly in color and 
in habits. The Alpheus living in brown sponges tend to vary 
in size andin the color of the body and of the eggs, and in 
other ways. Those living in green sponges are much 
larger, lay vastly more eggs, which are also a little larger ; 
and the shrimps are green or yellow, and the large claws 
(chelw) are always orange-red, while those of the brown 
sponges are red, blue or brown. Both of these two forms 
belong to the same species. The authcrs think the 
“ bearders” of the brown sponges are the primitive form, 


and those of the green later forms, which have adapted’ 


themselves to their slightly different surroundings, grow- 
ing to three or four times their former size, and thefemales 
acquiring bright green eggs, which become a source of 
protection in their new habitat. This, the author believes, 
is not due to natural selection. 


.... Winkler published some time ago results of his 
studies on the durability of various metals used for culi- 
nary purposes. The loss per year in per cent. was as follows: 
Silver spoon, 0.403 ; aluminum, 0.630; German silver, 1.006. 
This study has now been carried on for sixteen years, dur- 
ing which time thesilver and aluminum spoons have been 
in daily use. The German silver spoon, however, has not 
been used with so great regularity. In thecase of the sil- 
ver spoon, the loss during sixteen years has amounted to 
8.78, continual polishing bringing the result too high. The 
aluminum spoon lost 5.85. As this spoon has been rubbed 
only with a soapy flannel, attempts at polishing it being 
useless, the figure is to be taken ascorrect. The loss in the 
case of the third spoon was 5.62. Hence as regards dura- 
bility these figures show that there is little choice between 
silver and aluminum, but German silver is less durable 
than either. 

....No theory of vegetable physiolugy has been more 
unquestionably accepted than the one that the clorophyll- 
containing cells were the only ones able to assimilate 
carbonic acid gas. Recent researches, however, tend to 
show thai this theory, like a great many others, will have 
to be thrown aside. Prof. J. Wortmann, in a late German 
publication, states that the recent researches of a large 
number of scientific men on mitrification abundantly show 
that these are not the only cells that assimilate carbonic 
acid gas. It.has further been ascertained that chloruphyll 
itself cannot be formed without sugar. : 


....Mr. Romanes is experimenting in breeding rats and 
rabbits, with reference to heredity. Those now bred are 
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the results of experiments intended to disprove what Mr. 
Romanes believes to be certain errors made by some writ- 
ers on heredity. In the particular cases experimented on 
by him the progeny have certainly taken either wholly 
after the father or wholly after the mother. Mr. Romanes 
does show, claims the English Mechanic, certain cases 
of commingling, or rather reversion, which are highly sug- 
gestive. 


.... The utilization of waste tin scrap has been the sub” 
ject of much investigation by inventors. The scrap is 
treated by various processes for the production of stannate 
of soda, which is a useful mordant; or by heating and beat- 
ing, the tin is converted into oxide, which is used in cer” 
tain glazes for pottery. The residual iron is melted and, 
run into molds, sold as sash-weights and other useful 
articles. The pieces of tin which are of sufficient size are 
cut by special machinery into tin tags for ornamenting 
tobacco, buttonmolds, ornamental baskets and other orna- 
mental articles. 


...-Carbonic acid gas, which is ejected in large quanti- 
ties from the earth, is being utilized in several localities. 
At Burgbrohl, near Coblentz, a carbonic acid spring opened 
during boring operations, and which is eight inches wide 
and some thirty or forty feet high, is being used in the 
impregnation of mineral waters. 








School and College. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY will open its fall 
term with a board of instruction of unusual strength not 
only in numbers but in scientific distribution of duties. 
There will be twelve resident professors, including, in ad- 
dition to those already in service, the Rev. Charles M. 
Mead, Ph.D., D.D., who takes charge of the work in Sys- 
tematic Theology ; the Rev. Lewis B. Paton, A.M., who 
will give instruction in Old Testament Exegesis, Introduc- 
tion and Criticism ; and the Rev. Duncan Macdonald, B.D., 
whose specialty is the Hebrew language. One feature of 
the course as marked out is, that the studies of the first 
term in each class is prescribed, the electives not commenc- 
ing until the second term, when enough of the year’s work 
will have been begun to enable students to choose intelli- 
gently. Another feature is the compressing of all courses 
into as short a period as possible, so that each subject shall 
be treated in exercises that follow each other daily or every 
other day, thus preserving continuity and momentum in 
each topic, and so that at any one time the student shall 
not have more than three or four topics before him, thus 
preventing dissipation of attention. Great care has been 
used in developing this principle of arrangement. The 
most striking application of it is the putting of all the 
Hebrew of Junior year into the first term, for the first 
month of which it occupies the student’s entiretime. This 
novel plan, it is expected, will enable the juniors before 
Christmas to read freely in the Old Testament at sight, yet 
with the expenditure of fewer hours in all than in previous 
years. Among the course of lectures will be those on 
Foreign Missions, Experimental Theology, the Apocrypha, 
etc. The Carew lecturer this year, on ‘‘The Ethics of 
Literary Culture,” will be Mr. Maurice Thompson. 





.... The Executive Committee having in charge the Pub- 
lic School Celebration on Columbus Day, October 21st, 
have called attention anew to the program. The schools 
everywhere are to assemble at the usual hour, and, on the 
arrival of a detail of veterans, the exercises will begin by 
reading the proclamation. The flag will be raised and sa- 
luted, and among other exercises will be the singing of 
“My Country, ’tis of Thee,’’ a declamation and an ode, ad- 
dresses, etc. A public School Review has been suggested 
either distinct or in connection with a civic parade. Itis 
urged also that in general addresses special reference be 
made to public education. 


....The experience of Indiana University in havingits 
professors called to other institutions is somewhat remark- 
able. In the last two years ten full professors have been 
called from its faculty to professorships in Johns Hopkins, 
Cornell, Stanford and the Northwestern. The additions 
to the force of instruction for the coming year are: Wil- 
liam Lowe Bryan, Professor of Physiological Psychology; 
Edward Howard Griggs, Professor of General Literature ; 
Benjamin Warren Snow, Professor of Physics; John R. 
Commons, Professor of Economics and Social Science; and 
John Andrew Couch, Professor of Law. Owing to the 
large increase in attendance, it was also found necessary 
to add five to the corps of assistants. 


..--Prof, Charles W. Scribner, of Cornell University, 
has accepted the chair of mechanical engineering at the 
University of Illinois. Professor Scribner graduated from 
Princeton College in 1880 and from Steven’s Institute of 
Technology in 1882, and for several years was engaged in 
practical engineering work andin studying the methods 
of instruction in the best mechanical schools in this coun- 
try and Europe. 


....Of the last class at Wellesley eleven return to Welles- 
ley or go to other colleges to pursue special studies. These 
will take up the study of social problems in connection 
with college settlements in cities. Three go to foreign 
mission fields, two will enter journalism, one medicine and 
one philanthropy. Three go to Europe for study, eight 
will teach, and one goes West to take charge of a ranch. 


....Mrs. John A. Logan has undertaken on behalf of the 
Methodist University, at Washington, D C., to raise from 
the women of this country $1,000,000 as a fund for the bene- 
fit of women students. The whole fund for building and 
endowment will be $10,000,000. Mrs. Logan’s plan is to 
organize the women into State, Congressional, district and 
local leagues. 


....-Heidelberg University, at Tiffin, Ohio, under the 
auspices of the Reformed (German) Church, will commence 
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its new year with increased equipments in buildings, pro- 
fessors and advanced courses. Several changes have been 
madein the faculty and some new professors have joined 
it. 











Personals. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER was born at Haverhill, 
Mass., December 17th, 1807. His father was John Whittier, 
of Haverhill, a descendant of Thomas Whittier,or Whittle, 
as the name was then spelled, who came to this country in 
1688. On his mother’s side Mr. Whittier was a descendant 
of Christopher Hussey, and was thus connected with one 
of the most widely known of the Nantucket families. 
Thomas Whittle settled originally in Salisbury, but after- 
ward lived in Newbury and Haverhill, where the family 
home has been ever since. Mr. Whittier spent his early 
life in farming in the summer and in shoemaking in winter, 
and this latter trade was the occasion of some derision by 
a Boston satirist when the young man attained his first 
prominence in literature. A young lawyer named James 
F. Otis, of Boston, found in a newspaper a piece of poetry 
by Whittier, and was so impressed with it that he went to 
Haverhill to find him, and discovered him in the shoe- 
shop, and spent the day in visiting him. The first impulse 
that aroused him to poetry is said to have come when he 
was fourteen years old from the singing of some of Burns’s 
songs by an vld Scotchman, and from a stray copy of 
Burns’s poems. He commenced writing probably about 
the age of fifteen, and in 1824 his poems had attracted the 
notice of some prominent people in Salem, who came to 
see him, and found the Quaker poet under the barn 

looking for eggs. In 1828 he went to Boston to edit 

The Manufacturer, and there met Mr. Garrison, living in 

the same house with him during the winter of 1828-’29. 

In 1830 he was offered by Charles D. Prentice the editor- 

ship of The New England Weekly Review at Hartford, 

Conn., which had already printed a number of his poems, 

While here he arranged, edited and published a volume of 

the poems of John G. C. Brainard, whose style had had con_ 
siderable influence upon him. Already he was feeling the 
impulse of the slavery problem, and returning toHaverhill, 
in 1833 he commenced his career in connection with the anti- 
slavery organization, being one of the signers of the Anti- 
slavery Declaration prepared byMr.Garrison and adopted at 
the National Antislavery Cenvention held in Philadelphia 
in December, 1833, From this time he was not merely an 
antislavery writer and editor, but organized meetings and 
participated in conventions, not infrequently being sub- 
jected to the bitterest persecution. Inone riot the loaded 
cannon were brought against his house by the mob, and 
in Concord while walking with George Thompson, the 
English abolitionist, he was beaten with sticks and stones 
till they were received into a friend’s house. During this 
time his real power in the community was indicated by the 
fact that twice in 1835-36 he was elected a member of the 
State Legislature. In the division between the anti- 
slavery societies that came about in 1839 to 1840, in which 
the abolitionists were arrayed on the one side as Garrison- 
ians and on the other side as the Liberty Party, Mr. Whit- 
tier, at that time in Pennsylvania, endeavored to preserve 
neutrality ,but was gradually drawn to side with the lat- 
ter, finding it difficult, notwithstanding his personal re- 
gard for Mr. Garrison, to indorse what seemed to him his 
despotic tone. Throughout the whole controversy he was 
the gentlest and most conciliatory of the abolitionists, al- 
ways ready to recognize the difficulties of those born in the 
midst of slavery, and giving special credit to men who lib- 
erated their own slaves. So, also, at the close of the War 

he indorsed far more earnestly than did Mr. Garrison the 
action of President Hayes toward the Southern Freedmen. 
In 1840 Mr. Whittier made his home at Amesbury, several 
miJes down the Merrimac from his birthplace, where he 
lived with his mother, aunt andsister. The home was 
most simple, furnished after the Quaker style, and rather 
bare of furniture; but the cordial greeting of all its oc- 

cupants allowed no one to think of it as anything but hos- 

pitable, as was proven by the many who gathered there. 
After the death of the mother, aunt and sister Mr. Whit- 
tier continued for some years to reside in Amesbury, a 
niece keeping house for him. But on her marriage, he 
removed nearer to Boston, retaining the house in Ames- 
bury and his legal residence there. His new home was 
near Danvers, where he lived with a cousin, the wife of 
Col. Edmund Johnson, of Boston. After Colonel Johnson’s 
death, Mr. Whittier remained there for the greater part of 
the year, sometimes visiting Portland, and occasionally 
taking rooms for the winter in a quiet hotel in Boston. He 
was all his life a victim of ill-health, suffering from neu- 
ralgia and headache, brought on by his journalistic life. 
Great care, however, improved his health as he grew older 

and with greater strength his sociability increased. For 
some time it has been evident that his strength was weak- 
ening, but when the news came that while on a visit to a 
friend near Hampton Falls, N. H., he was taken danger 

ously sick, no one was prepared for it. The disease in- 
creased in form rapidly, and he passed quietly away in the 
early morning hours of September 7th. The end was 
peaceful and apparently painless. His nearest relatives 
were with him, so was his physician, Dr. Douglas. The 
body was brought to Amesbury for interment in the 
Friends’ Cemetery, in the plot where his parents, uncle, 
aunt, brother and sister are buried. 


...-The Bulgarian agent at Constantinople in place of 
Dr. Vulkovitch is M. Dinitroff, a graduate, and for some 
time a teacher in Robert College. It is thought that it is 
largely due to his diplomatic skill and the friendship of 
the Grand Vezir for him, that M. Stambuloff’s recent visit 
to Constantinople was so successful. 


...-The senior prelate of the Church of England, Dr 
Austin, Bishop of British Guiana, is in his ninety-second 
year. When eighty-two years old he made one of the most 








difficult journeys in his diocese. 
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Mr. ANTON SEIDL’s brief set of evening concerts in the 
Madison Square Garden could not be other than accepta- 
ple. The prograih3, as usual, have been worthy any time 
and place. The selections in the programs have been 
favorite works rather than novel ones—excerpts from 
the Wagnerian operas and music dramas, and Weber and 
Beethoven overtures, agreeably varied by Strauss waltzes 
and ballet-music. 

For some time past unofficial rumors have been in circu- 
lation regarding the project of the changes and addi- 
tions (almost entirely limited to the stage) in the new Mu- 
sic Hall on Fifty-seventh Street that would convert that 
superb edifice into an opera house of the first order. Such 
rumors were supplemented by reports of a scheme of opera, 
presumptively in German, on astrong pecuniary basis and 
thoroughly artistic, under the auspices of well-known mem- 
bers of the Music Hall association. On the heels of the 
partial destruction of the Metropolitan Opera House, last 
month (its rebuilding not determined as these lines are 
written),comes the announcement by cable from Mr. Morris 
Reno and from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, both so notably con- 
cerned in the Music Hall’s edification and career, that the 
building is to receive immediately the needful changes, 
thereby securing a stage of the finest capabilities and 
equipment ; and that opera will be established in direct 

- connection with the Hall at the earliest practicable date 
onan ample pecuniary basis and a carefully planned artis- 
ticone. Mr. Reno has already negotiated with artists in 
Germany for the proposed company. ‘The stage altera- 
tions will require only some three months’ time. For a very 
large auditorium the Hall is a model one, with its sixty- 
four boxes, ample parquet and galleries and the excellent 
disposition of every seat for seeing or hearing. Details 
of the plan are to be speedily made known to the public. 

The annual music festival under the auspices of the 
Worcester County (Mass.) Musical Association will occur 
in the city of Worcester during the last week of the pres- 
ent month, beginning with the usual general public re- 
hearsals on Monday the 26th. The list of choral works 
embraces many, chiefly familiar ones—Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” Gade’s cantata, ‘‘The Erl-King’s 
Daughter,’”’ Rubinstein’s sacred oratorio, ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,” 
selected numbers from Mascagni’s opera, ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’’ selections from Xaver Scharwenka’s unpro- 
duced opera, ‘‘Matiswintha,” and Handel’s perennial 
oratorio, ‘‘The Messiah.’’ The orchestral works in- 
clude no novelty—tho the list is not unattractive 
with such favorites as Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Gluck’s “Orpheus” ballet-music, Liszt’s E flat 
Polonaise, Mozart’s E flat Symphony, Wagner’s “ Parsi- 
fal” prelude and ‘“ Huldigung’s March,” Svendsen’s 
‘* Carnival in Paris,” Bizet’s ‘‘ Arlesienne Suite,” Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute’? Overture, Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ Phedre’”’ Over- 
ture and Goldmark’s ‘‘ Prometheus” one, Saint-Saéns’s 
**Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,” a Concerto Grosso of Han- 
del (introduced here last winter by Mr. Nikisch but not 
much relished save as an archaic curiosity), Xaver Schar- 
wenka’s B minor Pianoforte Concerto, and the Overture to 
his ‘‘Matiswintha” aforesaid—all the three numbers 
given here by Mr. Scharwenka when he first came to Amer- 
ica. Among the vocal soloists are Mme. Marie Tavary, 
Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, Miss Priscilla White and 
Miss Emma Juch, sopranos; Mrs. Belle Cole and Miss 
Henriette Whiting, contraltos; Mr. Italo Campanini, Mr. 
Willis E. Bacheller and Mr. William H. Rieger, tenors; 
Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. Antonio Galassi and Mr. Carl 
Dufft, baritones ; and Mr. Myron W. Whitney and Arthur 
Beresford, basses. Instrumental artists taking part are 
Xaver Scharwenka, pianist; Franz Kneisel, violin; and 
Frank Taft, organist. The conductors will be Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn, assisted by Mr. Scharwenka. The Festival prom- 
ises to receive its full measure of popular local attention 
this year, and, if the comment may be properly made that 
it has the complexion of a Scharwenka festival, this obvi- 
ous fact is not to its loss in musical interest throughout 
its province of influence and support. 

The following paragraph is a fragment of an exception- 
ally sound and appreciative afticle on Johannes Brahms, 
by Mr. J. G. Hunneker, of the Musical Courier, of this 
city: 


“ Brahms is not a reactionary; he simply has taken the older 
classical forms and filled them with the modern spirit, and often 
when seemingly the most classical he is in reality most modern. 
He has a grim sort of humor, and as an interpreter of the home- 

-lier phases of life—homelier in its true, near sense—he is without 
a superior, At times he has the lyric fervor and concision of 
Burns. America, with its volatile, fickle admiration for color 
and brilliancy, might profitably study Brahms as a corrective for 
the gaudy platitudes of Liszt. But then earnest, high thinking 
attracts not the mass of music lovers, and the symphony is not a 
vehicle for amusement, like the opera or the regenerated music 
drama. The consolation that the serious music lover has is that 
Brahms, who is caviare to the public to-day, is sure to become in 
a decade as near and as dear as Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
the three symphonic kings. Tothat end the Vienna composer 
has worked, and he has given us so much that is pure and unde- 
filed in music that gratitude alone should impel us to listen 
oftener to his utterances.” 


Now these are true and valuable words, especially that 
reference to Brahms as an antidote for music of the Liszt- 
ian genus. And the prediction, too, concerning the 
safety of Brahms’s future seems one of the few things 
. of its sort centering on a particular contemporary com- 

poser that has every sign of accuracy in these quicksandy 
days. But Mr. Hunneker is more conservative, not to say 
more amiable, than he need be in restricting Brahms’s un- 
popularity to the public. Perhaps nothing in musical 
feeling or prejudice is odder than the inappreciation of 
or aversion to Brahms among the very kind of practical 
musicians, and of musical men not so practical, that would 
be thought inevitably sure to understand and admire him 
With all their hearts. Of two men in music, one far back 
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‘in art’s past, the other of our own time—of two men with a 


quite unlike field of artistic self-expression may it be said 
that what they have written seems often like music from 
some lofiier and graver sphere than ours, where the matter 
and manner alike are a weighty inspiration—Gluck and 
Brahms. Gluck being dead yet speaketh after such indi- 
vidualized wise ; and, like Gluck, Brahms lifts up his ear- 
nest voice in an epoch that has degenerated in purity and 
directness of musical purpose. Brahms isa sort of moun- 
tain, a whole one and a big one, of real earth and real 
rock, full of exquisite lights and profound shadows ; many, 
many great writers who appeal strongly to us when a score 
from him is not in one’s ears or memory seem like moun- 
tains of papier-maché and paint in contrast with him. In 
a gainsaying world and a time that patently seeks after 
effect in music more than anything else, with a denial of 
that intent often amusing, Brahms is unique and solemn 
in what he means to say and says. If he be not heard it is 
deafness, not the fact that the communication is weak in 
sentiment or utterance. 








Views of f the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 
THE CHOLERA. 


THE past week has shown no particular change in the 
cholera epidemic. Everywhere attention has been focused 
upon the city of Hamburg, and from there varying reports 
havecome. On one day a more confident feeling would be 
manifested, while the next would show even a larger num- 
ber of cases reported. Little reliance can be placed upon 
the official figures ; and while the very latest returns seem 
to indicate that the disease has spent its force, there is no 
such marked difference as to warrant any lightening up of 
the care. In Paris many new cases have been reported, but 
in no section of the city does it seem to have raged severe- 
ly. In Havre, according to the latest advices, there were 
eight new cases and five deaths in one day, indicating no 
widespread existence of the disease. From Russia it is im- 
possible to secure anything like satisfactory or accurate 
statements. On September 1ith the statistics showed 
2,337 new cases and 1,869 deaths throughout the Empire, but 
it is scarcely possible to assume that these represent the 
total. In England there seems to have been no spread at 
all of the disease. What cases have occurred seem to have 
been of persons arriving from the Continent, and they have 
been so completely isolated that they have not endangered, 
certainly to any appreciable extent, the health of the com- 
munity. Bremen seems to have escaped entirely, only one 
case having been reported through the week, and that at 
its very commencement. The European Powers have uni- 
formly taken positive steps to restrict the disease. The 
frontiers of Germany have been closed to the advent‘of 
Russian refugees, and on every hand there is the feeling 
that all is being done that can be done. Hamburg alone is 
the plague spot of Europe, and the mismanagement of af- 
fairs, the utter disregard of the most ordinary rules of 
health, has been such as to call the severest condemnation 
of the whole German Empire upon the municipal authori- 
ties. It is extremely probable that it will result in some 
political changes by which the city shall be compelled to 
accord to the health regulations of the Empire. In Can- 
ada there has also been aroused a strong sentiment for 
absolute quarantine, and the officials have moved with 
reasonable promptness. There is little doubt but that the 
gction of the United States Government has had much to 
do with it. As matters appear it seems improbable that 
there will be any danger to this country from infection 








coming across the northern border. 


In this country attention has been directed constantly 
tothe New York harbor. Thearrival of the ‘‘ Normannia”’ 
and the ‘‘ Rugia’”’ with the disease in their steerage, and 
subsequently among the sailors, was followed by the arrival 
of the ‘‘ Scandia ” from Hamburg, on September 9th, with 
931 passengers in the steerage, 28 in the cabin and 79 in the 
crew. On the voyage there had been 32 deaths from 
cholera, one in the cabin, two in the crew and 29 in the 
steerage. The ‘“ Wyoming,” from Liverpool, also arrived 
with some immigrants, among whom were three sick per- 
sons. Twochildren hud died. Whether it was the cholera 
or not was not entirely evident, yet in order to be upon the 
safe side she was sent to the lower quarantine. As the 
week passed on the disease increased among the crew of 
the “ Normannia,’’ but was kept away from the saloon 
passengers, among whom there was no sickness of any 
kind. The absolute necessity of isolating the well from 
the sick was impressed very strongly upon the steamship 
officers, also upon the Health Board and the public in gen- 
eral. A largenumber of letters were written by prominent 
persons on board, including Senator McPherson, of New 
Jersey, E. L. Godkin, the editor of The Evening Post, and 
a number of others, physicians, prominent educators, etc. 
Appeals were made to the public representing that the con- 
dition of things on the steamer was of the worst; they 
needed proper food, fresh water and better service. Indeed, 
the whole management seemed to be disorganized. As 
soon as practicable steps were taken to provide for them, 
and during the week J. Pierpont Morgan offered the 
steamer * Stonington” for the use of the saloon passengers. 
Some little time, however, was required before she could 
be gotten ready, and then it became evident that it would 
be impracticable to keep them on board of her. Questions 
had been raised with regard to the use of the Government 
grounds on Sandy Hook and the deserted buildings of the 
New Jersey Central Railroad. Authorization was speedily 
received from President Harrison, through the officials at 
Washington, allowing the use of the Government grounds ; 
but it would require some time to prepare proper accom- 
modations for the passengers. Accordingly steps were 
taken toward the end of the week for the purchase of Fire 
Island; and Governor Flower advanced a portion of the 
money needed, and made himself personally responsi- 
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ble for the remainder. As soon as this was done it 
was decided to send to Fire Isiand the passengers 
of the “‘Normannia,” who had been placed on the 
“Stonington.” A strong wind from the sea, however, 
made it impossible to send that ship around, and they were 
transferred again to an iron steamer far too small to ac- 
commodate them with any comfort: They started, but 
the heavy waves forced them to return. The complaints 
against the Board of Health were very severe because of 
the lack of provision to meet the wants of the great num- 
ber of persons. On the other hand, complaints have been 
made against the occupation of Fire Island as a place of 
resort for the passengers of the ‘‘ Normannia.’”’ Governor 
Flower, however, has insisted that it should be done. Other 
steamers arriving from foreign ports have been subjected 
to a longer or shorter delay, from twelve hours to two or 
three days, according to the circumstances. The health 
officers have found it impossible to do all the work put 
upon them, and assistants have been granted. But in such 
a rush of steamers it has been found essential that the 
chief officer should have a superintendence of all and a 
personal knowledge of the different ships. So far there 
has been no single case of cholera reported anywhere in 
the country. One or two supposed cases have occurred, 
but it has been found that it was some other disease. 








....Mr. Blaine has written a letter giving his views on 
the issues of the campaign. He considers as of greatest 
consequence the tariff on imports. The second issue of prime 
importance he considers the principle of reciprocal trade. 
The third issue is that of the national currency. 
Aside from these three he does not believe in multi- 
plying issues nor allowing opponents to divert the Repub- 
licans from a stedfast adherence to the constant presen- 
tation of these questions before the people until every 
voter is made to know and understand their true and 
weighty significance. 

....-The Connecticut Republican State Convention, at 
New Haven, September 7th, nominated as Governor Sam- 
uel E. Merwin, of that city. The platform indorsed the, 
national platform of Minneapolis, the principle of protec- 
tion, and urged stringent prohibition of the importation 
of foreign paupers, criminals and contract laborers, with a 
view to further protecting the American wage earner 
against degrading competition. 


...-The Colorado Republican State Convention, at 
Pueblo, September 9th, nominated J.C. Helm for Governor. 
The platform supported the Minneapolis platform, in- 
dorsed the present Administration, demanded free elec- 
tions, favored protective tariff and free coinage of silver, 
affirming the necessity of protecting mining and ranching 
interests. 


...-At Homestead more satisfactory work has been done, 
and a larger output has come from the mills. There are 
signs of weakening among the Slavs, who claim that they 
cannot live on the funds provided by the advisory board’s 
relief committee, and will be compelled to give in unless 
the amount is increased. 


....The Republicans of Indiana have taken steps to at- 
tack the gerrymander of the State, and have brought 
suit in the courts for a fair apportionment. The 
suit was begun at Newcastle, Ind., before Judge Bundy on 
September 8th. 


...-In Montana, the Republican State Convention nom- 
inated J. C. Rickardsas Governor. The platform indorsed 
President Harrison’s Administration, the protective and 
reciprocity policy and advised the free and unlimited coin- 
ing of silver. 


....Judge Edwards, of the New York State Supreme- 
Court, has issued a mandamus requiring Labor Commis- 
sioner Peck to show cause why he should not make public 
the records of his office with regard to the recent labor 
report issued by him. 


FOREIGN. 

....A manifesto has been issued to the Irish people by 
the Parnellite faction headed by Mr. Redmond, which says 
that the reconstruction of the Irish National League is 
very urgent in view of the fact that there has never been 
more danger to the national cause than when a professed- 
ly friendly British Government rules Dublin Castle. The 
McCarthyites, it is claimed, have consented to an indefi- 
nite postponement of the settlement of the question re- 
garding evicted tenants; and while it does not seem wise 
to embarrass the Government in ap honest attempt to ful- 
fill their promisé, itis folly to yield until victory has been 
achieved. 


....-Advices have been received at the Department of 
State in Washington that General Crespo has finally tri- 
umphed in Venezuela, and that the dictatorship has been 
overthrown. General Crespo has been called, according to 
the report, to Caraccas to assume the reins of government. 
A United States ship of warhas been sent to Venezuela to 
look after American interests there. 


....News has been received from Hawaii that Wilcox has 
succeeded in regaining his old place as leader of the Gov- 
ernment, the revolutionists compromising with their op- 
ponents and obtaining power without recourse to arms. 


....King Humbert and Queen Margherita arrived at 
Genoa September 8th, to take part in the Columbus fétes, 
and were most enthusiastically received by the populace, 
who gathered in crowds. 


_...President Carnot has paid a visit to King George of 
Greece and M. de Giers, of Russia, Prime Minister at Aix- 
les-Bains. The latter has been taken seriously ill there. 


....Reports have come from Victoria, B. C., that Russian 
cutters in the Bering Sea have seized three schooners’ 
boats containing nine men. 

....The Turkish Government has offered to indemnify 
Mr. Bartlett for the burning of his house at Burdur. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


It has been said that every man of genius makes a 
class distinct by himself, out of relation and out of com- 
parison with everybody else. At all events, poets do, 
the first-born in the progeny of genius; and of none of 
them is this truer than of the four great American poets, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell and Whittier. In what 
order of merit they stand in their great poetic square, 
the distinct individuality of genius bestowed on each 
makes it needless to inquire. They have been our lights 
for half a century, and now that they have taken their 
permanent place in the galaxy of song, will continue to 
shine there, to use the phrase which Whittier himself 
invented for Dr. Bowditch’s sun-dial, as long as there is 
need of their “‘ light above ” in our ‘‘ shade below.” 

Of these four great poets our own connections have 
been closest with Whittier. Perhaps he has stood before 
the world, in himself and in his poetry, more fully for 
what we in our workaday plane of practical journal- 
ism have had for our ideal. He stood beside Arthur 
Tappan at Philadelphia as the first secretary of the 
American Antislavery Society. Devoted in body as 
well as in soul to abolition, not even his gentle spirit 
saved him from the hard experience of blows and mobs; 
as, for example, in Philadelphia, or of being both beaten 
and stoned, asat Concord. Devoted in soul as well as body 
to the same cause, he set the country afire with his 
‘* Songs of Freedom.” He ever “did all gently,” with 
a sweetness and ‘‘temperance ” in the “‘ torrent and whirl- 
wind of passion,” which saved him from ‘ outdoing 
Termagant” and made the broad difference between him 
and some of his associates. It even brought on for a 
moment a breach between himself and Mr. Garrison, 
whom he, like Joshua Leavitt and the Tappans, refused 
to follow in the renunciation of political action as a 
method of reform. 

The spring of these differences in Whittier was not all 
Quaker gentleness and nonresistance. He had a broader 
as well as a quieter vision than some of the others, and 
his humanity was more appreciative, or, perhaps we 
should say, considerate. He felt the ties of social exist- 
ence and the solidarity of human life. He had an exuber- 

ance of humorous feeling, which comes welling up glad, 
free and spontaneous in many of his poems; and, 
perbaps more than all, he had a religious faith which 
diffused its brightness and sweetness through his poems 
.as through his life, and opened many hearts which were 
barred against a more pugnacious reformer. 

We have only to note the extension of these qualities 
through the sphere of his habitual thought, his poems 
and his public action, to understand what brought him 








so near the heart of the American people, and won for 
him popularity above any other American poet. 

In his personality the contrast between him and the 
poet Cowper was as great as it well could be; but in his 
poems and in his whole theory and method of verse 
there is much in Whittier to suggest Cowper. “ Snow- 
Bound,” for example, in its simplicity and directness of 
diction, in its dealing with common things and elevation 
of them to the poetic plane, and in its refinement of the 
common relations of common life into the ideal-realism 
of very uncommon poetry, is what would have delighted 
the author of ‘‘The Task” and forerunner of the 
modern school of English poets. 

A great poet must always be far more than a man of 
letters. So true is this of the greatest of all the English 
poets that it has puzzled and even confounded many of 
his students to find what he had to do with letters or 
literature except in his own creations. Whittier met the 
American people in verse which sometimes, perhaps, 
was poetry only by courtesy, but always was something 
more than verse ; and that something more, whatever it 
was, linked him to the people as their chosen singer. 

We would not like to bind ourselves in advance to his 
theories of social economy; but his ‘‘ Songs of Labor” 
are unsurpassed, perhaps unequaled in the language. 


Compare the following, for example, with Carmen Sylva’s | 


queenly but less emancipated verse : 


“ Thy songs, Hans Sachs, are living yet 

In strong and hearty German; 

And Bloomfield’s lay, and Gifford’s wit, 
And patriot fame of Sherman; 

Still from his book, a mystic seer, 
The soul of Bekmen teaches, 

And England’s priestcraft shakes to hear 
Of Fox’s leathern breeches. 


* The foot is yours; where’er it falls, 

It treads your well-wrought leather, 

On earthen floor, in marble halls, 
On carpet or on heather. 

Still there the sweetest charm is found 
Of matron grace or vestal’s, 

As Hebe’s foot bore nectar round 
Among the old celestials. 


“ Rap, rap !——your stout and bluff brogan, 

With footsteps slow and weary, 

May wander where the sky’s blue span 
Shuts down upon the prairie. 

On Beauty’s foot your slippers glance, 
By Saratoga’s fountains, 

Or twinkle down the summer dance 
Beneath the Crystal Mountains.” 


Every line and word of this splendid song breathes abso- 
lute emancipation from the conventional tone, and the 
free joy of honest labor. It is precisely the same impulse 
that bears him aloft in these ‘‘ Songs of Labor” and which 
made him the minstrel of the movement against slavery. 
Through all these antislavery songs, his war songs, 
those in praise of labor, and those which express the 
Quaker’s burning sense of wrozg, the motive is absolutely 
one. They have all affected public opinion and public 
sentiment in very similar ways. It is the presence and 
reflection of this larger purpose and more universal aim 
in his antislavery poems which sent them flying through 
the land. There was a humanity in them which was 
broad enough for all humanity to gather on. Into all 
these songs, even into those which had in them the note of 
war, were woven strains like those we hear in ‘‘ Barbara 
Frietchie ” or in the splendid ballad, ‘‘ Amy Weiutworth,” 
a ballad which has been surpassed by no American poet, 
and whose simple republican imagery may stand beside 
Lord Tennyson’s no more brilliant treatment of the same 
theme in Lady Clara Vere de Vere. Where shall we read 
anything which has in it more of the melody of sweet 
words charged with imaginative signification than this? 


“ Her home is brave in Jaffrey Street, 
With stately stairways worn 
By feet of old Colonial knights 
And ladies gentleborn. 
“Still green about its ample porch 
The English ivy twines, 
Trained back te show in English oak 
The herald’s carven signs. 


“ And on her, from the wainscot old, 
Ancestral faces frown; 
And this has worn the soldier’s sword, 
And that the judge’s gown. 


‘But strong of will and proud as they, 
She walks the gallery floor 
As if she trod her sailor’s deck 
By stormy Labrador. 


“The sweetbrier blooms on Kitteryside, 
And green are Elliot’s bowers; 
Her garden is the pebbled beach, 
The mosses are her flowers. 


“She looks across the harbor bar 
To see the white gulls fly ; 
His greeting from the Northern Sea 
Is in their clanging cry.” 


Whittier did not always write verse like this. Like 
many another unprivileged lad, the only school he had 
was life. He learned to write by writing. His earlier 
verse is raw and did not announce the coming poet. He 
never assured himself fully against occasional relapse 
into the monotony of tedious lines; and tho he must have 
arrived at the true poet’s sense of musical and melodious 
words, there was a time when he did not dare to trust 
himself, and when he settled doubts, not by the arbitra. 


tion of the ear but by counting feet. It is said that he re- 
moved from “‘The New Wife and the Old” on some such 
ground as this one of his finest rhythmical achievements, 
“ Pulse of the midnight beating slow,” 
alluding to the heaving sea at night, and replaced it with 
the far inferior line : , 
“Like the night’s pulse beating slow.” 
We are happy tosay that in the last edition the line is 
restored to the first form. There must have been some 
keen sense of music in the ear which called for such a 
verse as that given above : 
“The sweetbrier blooms on Kitteryside, 
And green are Elliot’s bowers ; 
Her garden is the pebbled beach, 
The mosses are her flowers. ” 

With epic themes and epic styles he did not meddle. 
‘‘Snow Bound,”. with its quiet, idealized realism, is his 
farthest venture into poetic space. His fame rests on 
what he was able to achieve in ballad and lyric verse. 
He is, before all others, the ministrel of the great moral 
movement of the century against slavery and for human 
rights. Under this head come his war songs, the stirring 
series closing with the ringing notes of ‘‘ Laus Deo,” with 
which in our columns he celebrated the bells ringing for 
the abolition of slavery. 

We do not believe that the public interest in these 
poems will decline. As we have already intimated, they 
do not depend for their impression upon elements which 
are local or temporary, but upon elements broad and per- 
manent in humanity, such as are grasped only by the 
prophet and the genius to whom it is given to speak 
to the heart of man. 

We have taken pains to speak of his antislavery songs, 
his songs of labor, and those which plead the Quaker 
cause, as being all, in some sense, in one class. We do 
this because a certain moral breadth of sympathy links 
them all together, and is so highly characteristic of 
Whittier that we should not overtook it. It put in him 
a voice that pleaded for all the wronged when it pleaded 
for any one of the class. It made him the representative 
minstrel of all this reforming age, in all the ethical 
movements that may arise. He has asympathy anda 
voice, or at least the echo of a voice, for them all. This 
universality of ethical pity pervades all his songs, and 
gives a kind of moral imperative to every one, whatever 
its special subject may be. An equally abiding element 
in the Whittier poems is their religious tone. They 
breathe a trust in God which is altogether peculiar in its 
religious character. Now it is the free grace of a St. 
Paul, now the gentle pleading of a St. John, and now 
again there is some mildtoned protest, to remind us how 
the poet has been trained. We see this not only in occa- 
sional poems, like ‘‘ My Psalm,” or ‘* Eternal Goodness”; 
it is pervasive and characteristic, the abiding philosopby 
from which his habitual thought springs, from which his 
inspiration flows, and to which he ever returns. 

Beyond all this—we will not say above it, for higher 
he could not rise—Whittier is the ballad-master and 
legend singer of the American people. Had he known the 
South and the West as he knew New England, he would 
have sung their legends as he has sung those of New 
England. The meaning of all this is that he is the min- 
strel of our people. This he has been, and this he will 
remain. Whether it is in the solemn wrath of the great 
ballad, ‘‘ Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” one of the greatest in 
modern literature, in the high patriotic strain of ‘‘ Bar- 
bara Frietchie,” in the pathos of ‘‘The Swan Song of 
Father Avery,” the ‘‘ Witch’s Daughter,” or in the grim 
humor of ‘“‘ The Double-Headed Snake of Newberry,” 

: “ One in body, and two in will,” 

1+ matters little what the subject is, or from whence it 
comes, the poem has in it some reflection of the common 
humanity, and as such speaks and will speak to the hearts 
of men. 

It has been the fashion to write of Victor Hugo as the 
poet of democratic humanity. We shall not dispute his 
claim. There is a certain epic grandeur in his work 
which entitles him to a seat alone. But to those who 
believe that the world is moving toward a democracy 
whose ideals are the realization of the Sermon on the 
Mount, whose essence is ethical, and whose laws are 
gentleness, usefulness and love, Greenleaf Whittier wil) 
be the true democratic poet whose heart beats most near- 
ly with the pulses of the democratic age, and who best 
represents the principles which are to give it permanence. 


> 


THE HARRISON LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S letter of acceptance was given 
to the public last week. As the candidate of the Repub- 
lican Party for the Presidency, to be his own successor, 
it was his privilege, tho still in the Presidential chair, to 
discuss the great issues of the campaign from the Repub- 
lican standpoint. It was his privilege to declare and de- 
fend the Republican policy and to arraign and contro- 
vert that of the Democratic Party. Tho he does all this; 
and does it sharply, his letter of acceptance -has the 
calm, dignified, restrained tone of a message to Congress. 
Designed to be a campaign document and not a State 
paper, it has many of the qualities of the latter, and will 
therefore be all the more effective as a party publication. 

The letter is at once a survey of the progress and con- 
dition of the country, a defense of the Administration, 











a vindication of the principles of the Republican Party, 
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an exposure of the weaknesses of Democratic doctrine, a 
declaration of sound policy, and a powerful appeal to the 
confidence of the country. It is clear in statement, 
- elevated in tone, and simple and effective in style and 
language. Wherever it has been read it has produced a 
profound impression. Republicans welcome it as acom- 
plete and convincing statement of the issues of the cam- 
paign, and many Democrats acknowledge that it will 
strengthen the canvass of the Republican candidates. 

In a few well-turned sentences which serve as a grace- 
ful introduction, he places himself in a position where he 
can speak frankly of the work of the Administration, 
insisting that the credit for the successes achieved 
is in large measure due to the heads of executive depart- 
ments and members of the two Houses of Congress. As 
‘our adversaries” have asked for ‘‘a vote of want of 
confidence,” he “‘ gladly accepts ” the challenge and pro- 
ceeds to a vigorous defense. 

He shows what the Republican Party has done in pro- 
viding a stable national currency in place of the fluctu- 
ating issues of State banks. Under the present system 
a national bank may fail ; but its notes are not affected. 
The Democratic Party, by proposing the repeal of the 
tax on State banks, would disturb this system and open 
the way to ‘‘ a flood of local bank issues,” and thus to a 
depreciated and uncertain currency. He does not be- 
lieve the people will ‘‘consent to this reactionary pro- 
posal.” 

The Republican policy of subsidies to ocean fast mail 
linesis forcibly set forth, the legislation of the Fifty-first 
Congress on the subject explained, and the country is 
asked to decide Wether Democratic opposition shall be 
allowed to deprive the United States of the ‘‘ brighten- 
ing opportunity of recovering a place commensurate 
with its wealth, the skill of its constructers and the cour- 
age of its sailors, in the carrying trade of all the seas.” 

Reciprocity is another Republican idea which the 
Democrats denounce. They are squarely committed to 
the repeal of the legislation establishing it. The Presi- 
dent gives Mr. Blaine ‘‘ great credit” for the *‘ vigor with 
which he pressed” it upon the country. He points to its 
beneficent effects in enlarging the markets for our prod- 
uce in Central and South America, the West Indies, and 
in Germany and Austria. Statistics show that Cuba re- 
ceived, in the first half of 1891, 28,000 bags of flour from 
the United States, and 280,112 from Spain; in the first 
half of 1892, after the reciprocity provisions became 
operative, the island received 337,000 bags from the 
United States, and only 1,000 from Spain. The British 
Associated Chambers of Commerce report a falling off in 
exports to the Latin-American countries during last year 
of $23,500,000, and attribute it to our reciprocity policy. 
Such facts as these must appeal to the common sense of 
voters, if not to the prejudiced judgment of Democratic 
leaders. * 

The Democratic idea that Tariff laws should be framed 
with a design tu secure revenue only, and with no regard 
to the interests of our labor or capital, indicated as 
clearly by the plank rejected as by the plank adopted at 
Chicago, the President characterizes as a ‘‘ mad crusade 
against American shops,” and points out that it was not 
held by Jefferson or Jackson. A tariff enacted in ac- 
cordance with the Democratic platform would, he thinks, 
cause such a business convulsion as the country has 
never yet seen. It would increase enormously importa- 
tions, lessen in the same measure the amount of work to 
be done in this country, and bring wages down to the 
level of those in foreign lands. The McKinley tariff is 
shown by statistics gathered by a Senate Committee, by 

Labor Commissioner Peck’s report, and by other proof, 
not to have increased the cost of living, but to have 
created new industries, stimulated existing enterprises, 
raised the prices of farm products and the wages of 
workmen. The President is confident that the workmen 
will ‘‘settle the tariff contest in the calm light of their 
November firesides, and with sole reference to the pros- 
perity of the country of which they are citizens and of 
the homes they have founded for their wives and chil- 
dren.” 

On the silver question General Harrison expresses 
the sound views which have characterized his messages. 
He wants all dollars, whether of paper or coin, to be al- 
ways and inall uses of equal commercial value. His 
utterances in favor of free ballots and fair apportion- 
ments are appeals to simple honesty and the sense of 
fairness, which Americans cannot disregard. He says the 
Civil Service law has been enforced without any ‘ parti- 
san juggling,” gives our system of public education 
a warm word of appreciation, and shows that the results 
of the patriotic foreign policy of the Administration are 
such as no American need disown. 

For the rest, he indicates how great are the blessings 
which the country now enjoys in bountiful crops, in- 
creased productions and enlarged markets, and puts 
with great force the question whether itis wise to adopt 
the Democratic “ program of demolition,” and bring our 
great business interests into confusion. We believe most 
thoughtful voters will conclude with the President to 
support the Republican policy of ‘‘ safe progression and 
development—of new factories, new markets and new 
ships.” 

We urge every reader to examine the letter for him- 
self. We print it in full beginning on page 18. Few 
will be able to do so without being convinced that the 








Republican policy has a powerful support; of unimpeach- 
able facts, and that General Harrison has almost un- 
equaled skill in marshaling them. He is compelling 
even his adversaries to recognize bis large powers and 
his splendid statesmanship ; and it is becoming clearer 
every day that the people mean to choose him again to 
be the head of this nation of churches and schools, 
farms and factories. 


MISSION CONVERTS. 


THE object of Foreign Missions is not simply the 
preaching of the Gospel to the unconverted, but the 
development of a genuine, substantial Christ-life in the 
converts. Do they accomplish this? Every little while 
we hear statements to the contrary. Charges are made 
that those men and women who accept Christianity do 
so, not from a genuine conviction of the truth of Chris- 
tianity or from love for Christ as a personal Savior, but 
With a view to some form of personal advantage. Re- 
peatedly proof has been given of the falsity of this 
charge. Noone who has read carefully the letters we 








have published from every part of the world, month 


after month, can have any doubt about it. Still, with a 
view to massing the evidence, letters were sent a few 
months since asking for special reports, and in this 
issue we print a large number of the answers. 

They come from every section of the world, from the 
South Sea Islands, the west coast of Africa, Egypt, 
China, Japan, India, Siam, Turkey. They represent 
the experience of American, English, Scotch and French 
missionaries of every denomination. They tell one 
story, not merely of faithful devotion to the religion 
professed, but of clear understanding and appreciation of 
the demands of that religion. Theyshow companies of 
men, women and children leaving old forms of faith and 
worship and taking up a new one under circumstances 
that preclude the possibility of any widespread decep- 
tion. They show a body of religious teachers so careful 
to do their work thoroughly that in the words of one of 
the oldest of those who write to us, they are ‘* opposed 
to hasty baptisms,” preferring to appear to accomplish 
little rather than leave any opportunity for unsubstan- 
tial results. , 

Two things we wish to call special attention to. One 
is the question by the Rev. A. Turnbull, of the Scotch 
Mission at Darjeeling, in the Himalayas. ‘‘ Why sup- 
pose that these converts have any motives ? Why not 
rather suppose that their course is compelled by convic- 
tion?’ We believe that right here is one of the diffi- 
culties with those who question the sincerity of the Chris- 
tianity of the native converts in heathen lands. Asa 
rule that question comes from those who doubt the power 
of genuine conviction on any subject. There is a great 
tendency in these days to balance questions, to seek the 
good on each side of a disputed point, and then to make 
the decision according as the one side or the other seems 
to carry the greater weight or offer the better results. 
Conviction that comes with such force as to preclude the 
possibility of any action different from that which is 
taken is somewhat of a phenomenon with many people 
here. It is a most common occurrence on mission 
ground. To this every one will testify who has seen the 
daily life of the people, and the letters we publish this 
week are full of instances that can be explained in no 
other way. 

Another point is the credibility of the missionaries as 
witnesses. To suppose that men and women, graduates 
of the best college and representing the most cultured 
circles of America, Great Britain and Germany,lose their 
power of discernment by going into missionary work is 
an absurdity, and we sympathize very fully with. the 
somewhat indignant protest of the Rev. E. M. Haymaker, 
of Guatemala, against those who, with no knowledge of 
the conditions of mission work, refuse to accept the state- 
ments of the missionaries because they are held to be in- 
terested parties. We doubt whether there is any class 
of persons who are so impartial in their judgment as 
missionaries, so watchful that the best results, and the 
best only, come from their work. More than any other 
foreigners they understand the people among whom they 
live, their weakness as well as their strength; more than 
any others they come into contact with their daily life, 
are able to look behind the scenes, see phases absolutely 
hidden to the chance traveler or even to the business man 
resident in the country. Educated in history, they not 
infrequently understand the people better than they do 
themselves, are able to account for peculiarities which 
are enigmas to most, and thus adapt their teaching to 
suit the special needs. Their knowledge of human 
nature helps them to recognize kindred traits wherever 
found. They realize that men are much the same what- 
ever language they speak, whatever clothing they wear, 
or food they eat, and they refuse to demand of the igno- 
rant African, Asiatic or South Sea Islander a test before 
which no small proportion of enlightened Americans or 
Europeans would fail. They acknowledge the existence 
of those who claim to be what they are not,‘who profess 
a faith which has little if any control over their lives ; but 
they claim, and we are bound to accept their testimony, 
that the immense majority of the converts in our foreign 
missions are genuine, intelligent, faithful Christians. 

Men and women who support their own institutions, 
as do the native Christians in Japan, and who, in addi- 





tion, support preachers in less favored sections, as do 
the Armenians in Eastern Turkey, often denying them- 
selves far more than they ever did before, can hardly be 
said to give temporal advantage the highest place in their 
thoughts. The Laos converts who prefer to meet the 


Severe persecution of their Buddhist employers and in- 


cur a heavy diminution of their already meager income 
rather than desecrate the Sabbath, the young Chinaman 
who bears patiently the bitter reproaches of his parents 
rather than render what he considers idolatrous worship 
to the ancestral tombs, leave in the honest mind no ques- 
tion as to their sincerity. The sweepers of India, low 
caste as they are, wait patiently, bearing the test of 
careful examination, that they may be well grounded in 
the faith. The savages of New Guinea learn from the 
converts of Tahiti lessons of fortitude and faithfulness 
not surpassed by any more favored preachers of the one 
Gospel. Andso we might go over the whole list, and 
find everywhere the same answer. Foreign missions do 
accomplish their work in developing substantial Chris- 
tian character. 


+ 


AT QUARANTINE. 


SEVERAL more ocean steamships with cases of cholera 
arrived at this port last week, and were detained at 
quarantine for the general safety. So far, the severe 
regulations, administered by vigilant health officials, 
have prevented a single infected person from being 
landed. But the increase of the infected fleet and of the 
large community of persons liable to the disease has 
greatly added to the onerous duties of the health officer 
and his assistants. The care of so many persons; the 
isolation of the sick from the well ; the disinfection of 
the ships, the passengers and their clothing ; the preven- 
tion of their escape to land, and the attempts to find ac- 
commodations for the different classes of passengers 
liable to catch the plague—all these matters require great 
wisdom, great care and a thorough system of adminis- 
tration. It is not surprising, in view of the extent and 
delicacy of the duties devolving on the health office, 
and of its inadequate equipment for such an emergency 
as has been suddenly thrust upon it, that there should 
be much complaint. 

The cabin passengers of the ‘‘ Normannia” have cer- 
tainly suffered great hardships, and their appeals for re- 
lief have not fallen on a public ear unheeded. It is quite 
certain that no cases of cholera had occurred among 
them. There had been deaths from the disease, however, 
among the steerage passengers, and this made it neces- 
sary that the ship should be detained. Of course no 
reasonable man or woman could object to detention. 
They desired, however, to be transferred to some other 
ship, or to isolated quarters on land, where they would 
not be in constant danger of infection, and where they 
could receive better care. But it was no easy matter for 
the health officials to obtain vessels sufficiently commo- 
dious to accommodate two or three hundred passengers. 
Those who have vessels are very reluctant to allow them 
to be put to such use, for it would be difficult to induce 
the public to patronize them after they had been used 
as plague ships. Finally, however, two or three vessels 
were secured for this purpose. The State Board of Health 
bought a hotel on Fire Island, and arranged at once to 
transfer the cabin passengers of tbe ‘‘ Normannia’’ to it. 
Quarters are also being fitted up on the Federal reser- 
vation at Sandy Hook for the reception and treatment 
of infected persons. . 

There is an apparent desire on the part of the State 
and Federal, as well as the local,officials to do everything 
in their power to isolate the sick and provide for the 
safety and comfort of the well passengers. But they 
have had great difficulties to contend with, and there 
have been inevitable delays. These delays must have 
been terrible to the imprisoned men, women and chil- 
dren in hourly dread of infection. President Fisher, of 
Hanover College, Indiana, one of these imprisoned pas- 
sengers, has written us at length describing the condi- 
tion and feelings of the passengers, and complaining of 
the ‘‘ total lack of efficiency in the Health Department.” 
We quote several passages from his letter : 

For days before we reached port there had been no 
ground for suspicion as to any of the cabins. We were 
perfectly willing to be quarantined in a rational way until 
there could be no ground for apprehension. It was felt 
that the first thing to do was to get the steerage passengers 
away from the ship; but the health officer declared that he 
had no boat to traasfer them. Not until Senator McPher- 
son, one of the passengers, offered his own boat was one 
obtained. Until Wednesday, five days after our arrival, 
there was no thorough official inspection of the ship or offi- 
cial care of the sick. Until Wednesday no disinfectants 
were furnished, and all that we had was a little brought 
with us and a little sent down by the Hamburg Company 
The dead lay, in one case, over thirty hours in the hospital, 
side by side with the sick. If any cabin passenger should 
sicken, we had no place where he could be treated except 
down in this deathpit of the ship, or by a transfer in a 
tedious watership to the shore hospital, where the steerage 
and crew were lying ill. Think of five hundred healthy 





people, without 2 sign of infection among them, left to 
live with nothing but a floor between them and the crew 
who were sickening beneath them of the pestilence! This 
crew was sent ashore, washed thoroughly, kept naked two 
heurs while their clothes were fumigated, and then sent 
back, their bedding having been burned, to sleep on a floor 
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that had been scrubbed and could not have been dried—all 
in the interest of health! Is it strange that they sickened 
next day by an increased number with diarrhea ? 

It is impossible not to have a deep sympathy with 
these imprisoned passengers, in constant danger of in- 
fection and waiting with intense anxiety to be removed 
out of danger. The horrors of their situation cannot be 
easily imagined. 

But we would do an injustice to the Health Depart- 
ment to condemn it summarily. Plagues are not, for- 
tunately,annual visitations ; and itis notstrange that we 
’ lack hospital ships and large and comfortable quarters 
on shore where persons liable to infection can be safely 
kept. Ocean travel has swelled to enormous proportions, 
and quarantine arrangements must be on an immense 
scale to cope with a plague that comes to our port with 
thousands of passengers. The health officer, anxious, 
over-burdened, waking all the night and working all 
the day, may have said and done things open to criticism. 
If so, let his conduct be investigated after the stress of 
his work is past. 


Editorial Votes. 


WE add four pages to THE INDEPENDENT this week fora 
very valuable series of missionary letters concerning the 
character of converts in various foreign fields. President 
Thwing, of Western Reserve University, writes an appro- 
priate article for the beginning of school days; Louise 
Imogen Guiney contributes an interesting paper on the 
Ethics of Descent; Dr. George Thomas Dowling writes of 
some summer experiences in Russia; Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son has a word to say about pot-boilers; ex-President 
Bascom makes a suggestion in the interest of workmen 
and their rights ; Olive Thorne Miller gives us another of 
her inimitable articles on bird life; Prof. E. V. Gerhart 
shows wherein the teaching of Christ was unique; Com- 
missioner Powers, of Minnesota, furnishes a valuable sta- 
tistical study of the effects of the saloon ; Mrs. H. L. Way- 
land gives a description of the recent meeting of the Social 
Science Association at Saratoga; and William C. Ward 
hss an article on Hamilton’s bequest of valuable oil paint- 
ings to the National Gallery in London. James K. Reeve 
has, in our Farm and Garden Department, an article on 
Kentucky agriculture; and John W. Caughey gives some 
valuable hints as to the care of poultry. The stories are by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox and J. L. Harbour, and the poems 
by R. H. Stoddard, James Cook, May Christie and O. C. 
Auringer. The various editorial departments appear as 
usual. We print in full General Harrison’s Letter of 
Acceptance, and some opinions of it by Governor McKinley 
and other prominent Republicans; also an account of 
Whittier’s funeral by Dr. C. W. Bowen. 








JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER was one of the earliest and 
most regular contributors to THE INDEPENDENT. We 
find in our forty-three annual volumes many of his poems. 
He began in 1851 with verses entitled ‘“‘A Sabbath Scene,” 
and from tiat year to his death we find only a few years in 
which nothing from his pen appeared in our columns. 
Some years he sent us three or four of his inspiring poems, 
and many of those we have published are among the most 
popular he wrote ; ‘‘ Brown of Ossawatomie’’ and “ Rock 
Tomb of Bradore,’” for example. We give herewith a list 
of his contributions with the dates when they appeared : 


A Sabbath Scene, April 7th, 1851. 
Little Eva, July 29th, 1852. 
Corn Song, October 28th, 1852. 
To Charles Sumner, August 7th, 1856. 
The Sycamores, July 16th, 1857. 
The Old Burying Ground, February 25th, 1858. 
The West, April 8th, 1858. 
The Maiden’s Prayer, August 5th, 1858. 
The Eve of Election, January 28th, 1858. 
The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall, January 6th, 1859. 
The Red River Voyageur, January 20th, 1859. 
The Overheart, April 7th, 1859. 
In Remembrance of Joseph Sturge, July 2ist, 1859. 
Barclay of Ury, August 18th, 1859. 
On a Prayer Book, September 15th, 1859. 
Rome, October 27th, 1859. 
Brown of Ossawatomie, December 22d, 1859. 
The Preacher, December 29th, 1859. 
The Shadow and the Light, March 15th, 1860. 
‘The River Path, July 19th, 1860. 
Italy, November 22d, 1860. 
Naples, December 13th, 1860. 
“* Hin Feste Burg Ist Unser Gott,” June 13th, 1861. 
The Crisis, July 25th, 1861. 
Thy Will be Done, September 19th, 1861. 
The Watchers, November 14th, 1861. 
To Englishmen, January 30th, 1862. 
The Cry of a Lost Soul, December 25th, 1862. 
Hymn, April 9th, 1863. 
Mithridates at Chios, May 7th, 1863. 
In War-Time, June 18th, 1863. 
Hymn, January 2st, 1864, 
Thomas Starr King, March 17th, 1854. 
What the Birds Said, May 5th, 1864, 
Bryant on his Birthday, November 24th, 1864. 
Revisited, July 6th, 1865. : 
The Eternal Goodness, March 16th, 1865. 
Our Master, November Ist, 1866. 
Tribute to Speaker Colfax, December 27th, 1866. 
The Answer, September 16th, 1867. 
Divine Compassion, July 16, 1868. : 
The Hive at Gettysburg, December 2d, 1868. 
To Lydia Maria Child, June 16th, 1870, 
A Spiritual Manifestation, August 4th, 1870. 





The Henchman, December 20th, 1877. 

The Inward Judge, December 5th, 1878. 

Garrison, June 5th, 1879. 

The Rock Tomb of Bradore, December 15th, 1881. 

What the Traveler Said at Sunset, May 15th, 1883, 

Our Country, July 12th, 1883. 

Sweet Fern, June 3d, 1884. 

Given and Taken, December 18th, 1884. 

The Wood Giant, September 10th, 1885. 

Requital, December 17th, 1885. 

The Bartholdi Statue, October 28th, 1886. 

A Legacy, December 15th, 1887. 

One of the Signers, July 12th, 1888. 

At Deer Island on the Merrimac in 1888, November 29th, 1888. 
Washington, April: 25th, 1889. 

The Vow of Washington, May 2d, 1889. 

Burning Driftwood, January 2a, 1890. 

The Last Eve of Summer, November 27th, 1890. 

Between the Gates, September 10th, 1891. 

The Wind of March, April 14th, 1892. 

Here are seventy poems concluding with the beautiful 
verses, ‘‘ The Wind of March.” Our feeling of gratifica- 
tion at having been the vehicle by which so many of hiz 
cherished productions reached the literary public, is tem- 
pered by the sad thought that an end has come and the 
list will never be added to. 


THE Andover case came to an end last week after hav- 
ing been before the public in one form or another for 
nearly six years. The Board of Visitors has decided to dis- 
miss the complaint, giving several reasons therefor. 
Among them are these: That the complaint was made six 
years ago, and does not involve the present condition of 
affairs ; that the holding of one professor and the acquittal 
of the others on the same complaint and evidence raises a 
question as to the equity and reasonableness of the adjudi- 
cation; that the single person against whom the complaint 
now stands has, since the complaint was filed, again sub- 
scribed to the creed of the Seminary, and is to be supposed 
to have made that subscription intelligently; that the 
complainants have not asked redress for any personal 
wrong, and no injury will be done them by the dismissal 
of the complaint. These are, in brief, the reasons which 
the Visitors give for dismissing the case. They intimate 
that they well understand the responsibility which rests 
upon them, and will discharge the duties of their office 
with conscientious faithfulness. And soanend has come 
to the attempt to vindicate the wishes of the founders of 
the great trust represented by Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, as expressed in the statutes of the institution. We 
do not think that this result is one which will tend to es- 
tablish the sacredness of trusts of this character. The plea 
that the complaint is now six years old, and concerns acts 
and utterances which, tho alleged to be contrary to the 
statutes of the Seminary at that time, are not now impor- 
tant because of the time which has elapsed in the trial of 
the case, seems to us utterly unsound. It certainly was 
not the fault of the complainants that the case was pro- 
tracted tosuch alength. They were met at every point by 
objection and tactics of delay. To be told now that because 
of the lapse of time their compiaint has become unimpor- 
tant, is tomake delay in all similar cases alegitimate de- 
fense. One of the Boston daily papers says that there 
was general rejoicing in Andover after the announce- 
ment of the decision, and that the sentiment was that 
“ heresy will never be arraigned on the hill again.’ It 
must be confessed that the decision of the Visitors gives 
good ground for such a feeling. Professor Smyth is now 
“vindicated”’; but who shall vindicate the founders who so 
generously provided the means of sustaining his profes- 
sorial chair? 


A FEw days after General Harrison’s letter of acceptance 
appeared Mr. Blaine published a letter on those issues of 
the campaign which he regards as “‘ being strongest for the 
Republicans to urge before the people.” The tariff is one, 
his own reciprocity idea is another, and the currency ques- 
tion is the third. Concerning the McKinley tariff he says 
that a powerful reaction has come in public sentiment re- 
specting it in consequence of its vindication by experience. 
Under its operation a larger volume of export and import 
business has been transacted than ever before; “ agricul- 
ture is remunuerative, manufactures are prosperous, and 
commerce is more flourishing than at any previous time.” 
The doctrine of Protection as represented by this tariff the 
Democrats have denounced as a fraud, taking a position 
which is in general harmony with the resolutions by which 
Mr. Calhoun sought to defend his nullification scheme in 
1838. Mr. Blaine calls attention to the fact, as did also 
President Harrison, that the present doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic Party is in opposition to that of Jefferson. Mr. 
Blaine explains the reciprocity scheme, showing how “it 
secures a valuable trade in exchange for articles other- 
wise destined to be put on the free list,’’ and intimates that 
the opposition of the Democrats to it rose out of the 
“unpatriotic reason that they did not originate it.” In 
his defense of our national currency he follows the line of 
argument adopted in Harrison’s letter of acceptance, and 
reminds all interested in a sound and stable currency that 
the aggregate losses caused by the State banks before the 
War amounted to hundreds of millions of dollars, and that 
these losses fell mostly on the poor. The Democratic propo- 
sition would have the effect of reviving State banks. Dis- 
astrous results would follow. In Mr. Blaine’s opinion, 
“no device could be more deadly for the deception and de- 
spoilment of all the commercial and laboring classes.” 
These are the three issues on which he would arraign the 
Democratic Party, and he would so present them to the 
people that they should see their weighty significance and 
vote against the party whose policy would thus disturb 
our prosperity and commercial progress. It is a strong 





WE are glad to know that Dr. Philip Schaff is on his 
way to recovery, and hopes to be able to resume his pro- 
fessorial work this fall in Union Seminary. He is auxious 
to finish this year the seventh volume of his Church His- 
tory, and we trust he will be permitted to see it in press 
with many more products of his pen. He received recently 
a letter from the theological faculty of Marburg, Germany, 
congratulating him on having reached, or nearly reached, 
the fiftieth anniversary of his first appointment as a 
theological professor—his semi-centennial, as they call it. 
He was appointed as the colleague of Neander in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in October, 1842, at the time when 
Neander was at the hight of his fame. Dr. Schaff 
was Professor of History of Doctrine and of Exe- 
gesis. This position he filled for two years, when he was 
called to Mercersburg (United States) Theological Sem- 
inary as Professor of Church History and Biblical Exe- 
gesis. There he remained twenty years, and since then has 
occupied a professor’s chair in Union Seminary. He has 
never, as we happen to know, regretted coming to Amer- 
ica. He believes he has been more useful here than he 
would have been in Germany. We shall shortly publish 
an estimate he has just prepared of John Calvin. 


THE most widely advertised event of last week was not 

the cholera plague, the Harrison letter of acceptance, or 

even the death of the American household poet, Whittier. 

It was the Sullivan-Corbett prize fight in New Orleans. 

Crowds gathered about the bulletin boards, at telegraph 

offices, and wherever stock ‘tickers’ are placed, and 

eagerly followed the progress of the brutal exhibition. 
News-stands were swept bare early the next morning. It 
is idle to say that the public was not interested in the issue 
of the slugging match. Those who carefully refrained 
from reading about the particulars could not avoid know- 
ing the result. This the daily press will plead as an ex- 
cuse for publishing the details in extenso and ad nauseam. 

But it is no excuse atall. Those editors who have some 
feeling of moral responsibility restricted their report; the 
others enlarged anc embellished it. The fact of the fight 
would be published, as a matter of course, the same as the 
news of any othercrime. That we do not regard as rep- 

rehensible. Publication is, indeed, designed to serve 
a useful purpose. In this case it shows us how 
degrading such exhibitions are, how hurtful to the 
moral interests of the country, how needful it is 
that law should everywhere interpose to prevent 
them. The twosluggers were treated in New Orleans as 
distinguished guests, an ex-mayor acted as master of cer- 
emonies, and thousands reveled in the brutal scene they en- 
acted. It was a disgrace instead of a distinction to the 
Crescent City. There ought to have been alaw to prevent 
it. The principals should have been put in prison as dis- 
turbers of the peace. We prohibit bull fights as cruel and 
debasing. There ought to be no square foot of ground in 
all our territory where men should be permitted to de- 
humanize themselves and enact the part of brutes, cultivat- 
ing the nature and passions of ferocious and untamed ani- 
mals. It is a disgrace te us as a people that such things 
are possible, not in an obscure place, but in one of our 
great cities. Sir Edwin Arnold may praise this revival of 
interest in the “‘ manly art of self-defense” as an approach 
toahigher civilization; but the civilization represented 
by his noble countryman, the Marquis of Queensbury, is 
of the sort we are ashamed of and are struggling to get 
away from. Our Sullivans and our Corbetts are belated 
barbarians. Weare not proud of them. We rather look 
down on the vicious and criminal. 


....The passengers of the ‘‘ Normannia” have had a 
troublesome time indeed. They waited anxiously for many 
days to be transferred. When, finally, the ‘“‘ Stonington”’ 
was made ready to take them they found she was unsea- 
worthy, and were passed to another vessel to be transferred 
to Fire Island, where a hotel had been purchased by the 
State for their use. When they arrived off the harbor the 
sea was so rough they could not cross the bar, and they 
were returned. Residents of the neighboring shore resent 
the sale of the hotel to the State, have organized to 
prevent it from being used for passengers from infected 
ships, and have secured from Judge Bartlett an injunc- 
tion against the landing of the passengers on the island. 
Governor Flower, who is here in person, declares that the 
injunction must be obeyed but, if necessary, the whole 
military force of the State will be used to secure the use of 
the hotel for the purpose for which the State purchased 
it as soon as the injunction is removed. 

...The paragraph in President Harrison’s letter of ac- 
ceptance about our veterans, is one of the most beautiful 
tributes that has ever been paid to the nation’s brave de- 
fenders. We reproduce it here in full : 

“The Union soldiers and sailors are now veterans of time as 
well as of war. The parallels of age have approached close to the 
citadels of life, and the end for each of a brave and honorable 
struggle is not remote. Increasing infirmity and years give the 
minor tones of sadness and pathos to the mighty appeal of service 
and suffering. The ear that does not listen with sympathy and 
the heart that does not respond with generosity are the ear and 
heart ofan alien, and not of an American. Now soon again the 
surviving veterans are to parade upon the great avenue of the 
National Capital, and every tribute of honor and love should 
attend the march. A comrade in the column of the victors’ pa- 
rade in 1865, I am not less a comrade now.” 

The veterans will not forget that this comes from one who 
never goes fishing on Decoration Day. 


.... Weare called upon by the Christian Herald, of De- 
troit, to make correction of the following statement, which 
it understands to apply to the RegularBaptists as a denom- 
ination : 

“ They are a diminishing host, diminishing rapidiy in numbers, 
diminishing much more rapidly inthe positiveness and fervor of 
their close communion utterances.” 

The Herald has changed the obvious meaning of the sen- 
tence which appeared in THE INDEPENDENT by omitting, 





letter, and will stir Mr. Blaine’s numerous friends to enthu- 
siastic support of the Republican ticket. 


after the word “host,” this phrase, ‘diminishing within 
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their own denomination.’”’ This shows what the context 
clearly states, that we referred, not to the Baptist denom- 
ination but to ‘‘close communion Baptists” within the de- 
. nomination. It is the Herald itself, not THE INDE- 
PENDENT, which needs to make correction. 


_...Every one wil? rejoice at the news of the safe arrival 
of Lieutenant Peary and his party at St. John’s, N. F., after 
what seems to have been an unusually successful Arctic 
expedition. Itis onlya little more than a year since the 
party of eight men, with the devoted wife of the leader, 
started out in the same steamer that has now brought 
them back. The plan was to reach the point gained by 
Lockwood and Brainerd of Lieutenant Greeley’s party in 
1882, the nearest approach to the pole that has been made by 
any explorer. The dispatches that have been received do 
not give details, but it’ seems probable that the expedition 
has been a practical success and added materially to our 
knowledge of the geography of Northern Greenland. 


...-The earlier reports of the Democratic primaries held 
in South Carolina, seemed to indicate that the power of 
the Tillman movement had been broken ; but full reports 
show that thisis not so. Not only is the nomination as- 
sured to Tillman himself for Governor, but there will be 
nearly a full set of Tillman Congressmen. The conserva- 
tives seem to bein a hopeless minority. This fact in con- 
nection with the surprising result in Alabama shows that 
the Alliance movement is very strong in the South. 


.... The death of Daniel Dougherty removes an imposing 
figure from the lecture platform. His oratory was of the 
warm, emotional, splendid type, and in his palmy days he 
had a great influence over his audiences. Hisaddress at 
the Catholic centenary in Baltimore made a profound im- 
pression upon those who heard it. The report of it gave 
but a faint idea of its power. 


....Dr. George F. Pentecost assures us that he has no 
intention of expatriating himself. He has not agreed to 
become the successor of Dr. Donald Frazer, in London, 
but only to fill the pulpit for a few months, until a perma- 
nent pastor ischosen. We could not well spare him, and 
he would not want to tie himself to any church abroad in a 
permanent relation. 


.... Vermont went Republican last week in the State 
election, as usual, with about 20,000 plurality. This shows 
a falling off from the vote of 1888, but a considerable in- 
crease over that of 1890. The new ballot law was in opera- 
tion. In November the Green Mountain State will give 
the Republican ticket an old-fashioned majority. 

....The Democratic candidate for Vice President, Mr, 
Stevenson, says that it would be the ‘‘ essence of justice ” 
to restore the internal revenue war tax on our home manu- 
factures. Abolish protective duties on foreign products 
and tax homeproducts! A fine way, this, to develop home 
resources ! 

.»..We wish every voter would try to run a parallel be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic records, policies, 
principles and candidates. Compare the two platforms, 
the Minneapolis and the Chicago; the two heads, General 
Harrison and Grover Cleveland, and see what your choice 
must be. 

...-Mr. Clevelaud came to this city last week, and re- 
mained long enough to dine with Boss Croker, Boss 
McLaughlin, Boss Murphy and Boss Sheehan. Glorious 
reformers these ! 








THE FUNERAL OF JOHN GREENLEAF 
WHITTIER. 


BY CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN, PH.D. 





THE funeral of the poet Whittier was attended to-day by 
a body of people notable and numerous. Besides the citi- 
zens of Amesbury who were present, many drove from Sea- 
brook, Exeter, Newton, Hampton Falls, Rye, Kensington, 
Salisbury and other towns within a radius of a dozen miles ; 
while incoming trains brought men and women of disti nc- 
tion from Newburyport, Salem, Boston and other cities of 
New England, as well as from New York. As the modest 
house where the poet lived was too small to contain but a 
portion of the several thousand gathered together, the fu- 
neral services were held in the garden in the rear of the 
house. Two of the rooms in the house were filled with 
floral tributes—a wreath from Harriet Prescott Spofford, a 
bouquet of carnations from Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
roses from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a bouquet of ferns and 
lilies from Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, a wreath of ivy from Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and many similar gifts from neighbors and 
well-known literary people. On the casket which con- 
tained all that was mortal of beloved Whittier was the gift 
of a brother poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes—a wreath 
of eighty-five roses and carnations, another form for 
expressing the words: ‘“ John Greenleaf Whittier, born 
December 17th, 1807; died September 7th, 1892.” 

In passing through the house an opportunity was 
given to all to view the sweet face of the poet; but you 
seemed nearer the dead when you reached the open air and 
sunlight, the trees and shrubs of the garden which Whittier 
loved. The grounds were crowded. Hundreds stood who 
could not get seats. Windows of neighboring houses were 
filled. Fences and trees were likewise used to view the cere- 
monies. Besides William O. Newhall, of Lynn, Asa C.Tut- 
tle, of Berwick, Me., and the other members of the Society 
of Friends who took part in the services, there were present 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Harriet Prescott Spofford, H. 
O. Houghton, Horace E. Scudder, Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Francis J. Garrison, son of William 
Lloyd Garrison, Gen. O. O. Howard, S. V. White, of New 
York, the Rev. Samuel W. May, Robert Treat Paine, Gail 
Hamilton, Margaret Sidney Lathrop, Prof. B. L. Cilley, of 
Exeter, N. H., Alice Freeman Palmer, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, Lucy Larcom, Edna Dean Proctor, Parker 
Pillsbury, Dr. Sarah Ellen Palmer, E. L. Pierce, Ex-Gov- 
ernor Claflin, Norman Williams, of Chicago, and many 


Ex-Governor John D. Long, Frederick Douglas, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Celia Thaxter, Grace Greenwood and others 
wrote letters expressing their inability to be present. One 
naturally thought of those friends of Whittier who, tho 
no longer living, seemed to sanctify the air with their 
spiritual presence—William Lloyd Garrison, Arthur and 
Lewis Tappan, Oliver Johnson, Joshua Leavitt and others 
of the Abolition group, and his fellow-poets, Henry Wads- 


worth Longfellow, James Russell Lowell and Bayard 
Taylor. 


An extract from the will of the poet was first read by 
William O. Newhall, a Friend, requesting that the obse- 
quies be conducted according to the custom of the Society 
of Friends. Friend Asa Tuttle followed in prayer, and then 
said of Whittier: 


“He was a perfect man, and the seed which he has sown has 
sprung up in good work for God’s honorand glory. Those who 
came in contact with Mr. Whittier felt themselves stirred to 
acts of faith and were led into the way oflight. Tho his mind 
was large and liberal, his most precious legacy to mankind was 
his firm, unshaken faith, which was theinspiration of those who 
knew him, and should be the light and incentive of those who 
come after him and learn his lifework.” 


Addresses by Friend Newhall and Dr. Allen W. Thomas, 
of Baltimore, followed. Miss Gertrude W. Cortland, of 
Newburyport, a venerable Quakeress and a cousin of the 
poet, recited Whittier’s beautiful poem, “ At Last,” and 
Mrs. James H. Chase, of Providence, another Quakeress, 
recited ‘* God is Good.’’ These poems, spoken with voices as 
sweet as music, sounded like prayers, and held the assembly 
spellbound. Judge Des Brisay, of Bridgewater, Nova 
Scotia, the Rev. Dr. Fiske, of Newburyport, a lifelong 
friend of Whittier and almost as old, Mrs. Caroline H. 
Dall and Edmund Clarence Stedman followed; and all 
spoke fittingly. No one was called upon, but each one 
spoke as moved by the Spirit, according to Quaker custom. 
Mr. Stedman said : 


“To know him wasa consecration, to have his sympathy a 
benediction. His passing away was not so much a death as a 
translation. He is gone, and has not left his mantle. How could 
he? Why should he? No one can overestimate his artless art, his 
power, vigor and effect in his polemic efforts. No one put so 
much heart. or so much religion into his writings. He was one 
of the great trioof New England poets of whom there is only one 
now left. They are the vanishers of whom he spoke. He was a 
believer in the inward life, as a poet should be. He will be his 
own successor, and belongs to our time as well as to that earlier 
time to which heis linked by his work. We may say of him that 
the chariot swung low and he was translated, dividing the waters 
of truth, beauty and religion with his mantle. The last time I 
spoke at a memorial service was at Bayard Taylor’s funeral. 
Taylor was Whittier’s friend, and, like Whittier, he had a firm 
belief in immortality.” 


John W. Hutchinson, Ludlow Patton, and Mrs. Abby 
Hutchinson Patton, belonging to the famous Hutchinson 
family of Abolition days, then sang with singular beauty 
and effect the hymn, ‘ 

** Close his eyes, his work is done.” 

The benediction was pronounced, the funeral procession 
was formed, and Whittier was buried in the Amesbury 
Cemetery, in the family lot beside his father, mother, 
uncle, aunt, sister and brother. Could words be more 
prophetic than those contained in the last two stanzas of 
the poem addressed by Whittier to Holmes on the latter’s 
birthday, on August 29th last ? 


“The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 


“ For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll; 
Giftless we come to Him who all things gives, 
And live because He lives.” 


Tho Dr. Holmes could not attend the funeral he thus ex- 
pressed himself regarding Whittier: 


“It would be hard for me to express the deep sadness which I 
feel in common with the whole country atthe greatloss. Itisa 
loss irreparable to the country and extremely painful to me. 
One of the sweetest natures and one of the sweetest singers we 
ever had, or shall ever have, is gone from us. These blows have 
fallen upon me with terrible frequency of late. There was Low- 
ell’s death a year ago. It was a long time before I recovered 
from that shock. The death of George William Curtis was sud- 
den and untimely. The loss to the country by it was severe, 
while to me it was personal. Whittier’s death was in the order of 
nature. He was aged, and we could not have reasonably expected 
that his life would have been prolonged a great many years, how- 
ever we might cherish such ahope. It leaves me stunned.” 


Mr. Stedman’s poem “Ad Vatem,” tho written some 
years ago, might have been recited in part at Whittier’s 
funeral: 


* Whittier! the Land that loves thee, she whose child 
Thou art, and whose uplifted hands thou long 
Hast stayed with song availing like a prayer— 
She feels asudden pang who gave thee birth 

* And gave to thee the lineaments supreme 
Of her own freedom, that she could not make 
Thy tissues all immortal, or, if to change, 

To bloom through years coeval with her own ; 
So that no touch of age nor frost of time 
Should wither thee, nor furrow thy dear face, 
Nor fleck thy hair with silver. Ay, she feels 
A double pang that thee, with each new year, 
Glad Youth may not revisit, like the Spring 
That routs her northern Winter and anew 
Melts off the hoar snow from her puissant hills. 
She could not make thee deathless; no, but thou, 
Thou sangest her always in abiding verse 

And hast thy fame immortal—as we say 
Immortal in this Earth that yet must die, 

And in this land now fairest and most young 
Of all fair lands that yet must perish with it. 
Thy words shall last, albeit thou growest old, 
Men say; but never old the poet's soul 
Becomes; only its covering takes on 

A reverend splendor, as in the misty fall 
Thine own auroral forests, ere at last 

Passes the spirit of the wooded dell.” 
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Harrison’s Letter of Acceptance, 


THE GREAT ISSUES FULLY PRESENTED. 


WHAT GOVERNOR McKINLEY, SENATOR HISCOCK 
AND OTHERS THINK OF IT. 








EXPRESSIONS RECBIVED BY TELEGRAPH. 


A STRONG AND PATRIOTIC PAPER. 


BY THE HON. WM. MCKINLEY, JR., 
Governor of Ohio. 
To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

President Harrison’s letter is a strong and patriotic paper. It 
presents party differences with great force and makes an unan- 
swerable argument for Republican supremacy. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


AN ABLE AND COMPREHENSIVE LETTER. 
BY THE HON. FRANK HISCOCK, 
United States Senator from New York. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The letter is an able, comprehensive discussion of the issues. 
It will be read by all the people and will largely contribute to Har- 
rison’s election. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
A LETTER OF GREAT FORCE AND CLEARNESS. 


BY GEN. T. J. MORGAN, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 














To THE EpitoR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have frequently heard the letter of acceptance alluded to as 
“The Presicent’s Message,” and what was spoken as a slip of the 
tongue is a happy characterization. The letter is the President’s 
message, not to Congress, but to the people—a message full of 
wisdom, patriotism, candor, courage and hope. It surveys the 
whole field of living issues, and presents the salient points in 
controversy with great force and clearness. It cannot fail to 
deepen the popular impression that President Harrison is a 
master of forceful English. The paragraph on the veteran 
soldier is a prose poem, and will take its place along side of Lin- 
coln’s famous speech at Gettysburg. 

Washington, D. C. 


IT PUTS THE REPUBLICAN CASE VERY 
STRONGLY. ; 


BY THE HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
Member of Congress from Massachusetts. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


The President’s letter of acceptance seems to me a very able 
one, and I think that it puts the Republican case very strongly. 
Boston, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, September 3d, 1892. 
The Hon. William McKinley, Jr., and others, Committee, etc.: 

GENTLEMEN: I now avail myself of the first period of relief 
from public duties to respond to the notification which you 
brought to me on June 20th, of my nomination for the office of 
President of the United States by the Republican National Con- 
vention recently held at Minneapolis. I accept the nomination, 
and am grateful for the approval expressed by the Convention of 
the acts of the Administration. I have endeavored without 
wavering or weariness, so faras the direction of public affairs 
was committed to me, to carry out the pledges made to the peo- 
ple in 1888. If the policies of the Administration have not been 
distinctively and progressively American and Republican poli- 
cies, the fault has not been in the purpose but in the execution. 
I shall speak frankly of the legislation of Congress, and of the 
work of the executive departments ; for the credit of any successes 
that have been attained is in such measure due to others, Senators 
and Representatives, and to the efficient heads of the several ex- 
ecutive departments that I maydoso without impropriety. A 
vote of want of confidence is asked by our alversaries; and this 
challenge to a review of what has been done we promptly and 
gladly accept. 

The great work of the LIst Congress has been subjected to the 
revision of a Democratic House of Representatives,and the acts 
of the Executive Department to its scrutiny and investigation. 
A Democratic National Administration was succeeded by a Re- 
publican Administration, and the freshness of the events gives 
unusual facilities for fair comparison and judgment. There has 
seldom been a time, I think, when a change from the declared 
policies of the Republican to the declared policies of the Demo- 
cratic Party involved such seriousresults to the business inter- 
ests of the country. A brief review of what has been done and 
of what the Democratic Party proposes to undo will justify this 
opinion. 

OUR NATIONAL CURRENCY. 

The Republican Party during the Civil War devised a national 
currency, consisting of United States notes, issued and redeema- 
ble by the Government, and of national banknotes, based upon 
the security of United States bonds. A tax was levied upon the 
issues of State banks, and the intended result, that all such 
issues should be withdrawn, was realized. There are men among 
us now who never sawa State banknote. The notes furnished 
directly or indirectly by the United States have been the only 
and the safe and acceptable paper currency of the people. Bank 
failures have brought no fright, delay or loss to the bill-holders. 
The note of an insolvent bank is as good and as current-as a 
Treasury note—for the credit of the United States is behind it. 
Our money is all national money—I might almost say inier- 
national, for these bills are not only equally and indiscriminately 
accepted at par in all the States, but in some foreign countries. 
The Democratic Party, if intrusted with the control of the Gov- 
ernment, is now pledged to repeal the tax on State bank issues, 
with a view to putting into circulation again, under such diverse 
legislation as the States may adopt, a flood of local bank issues. 
Only those who, in the years before the War, experienced the 
inconvenience and losses attendant upon the use of such money 
can appreciate what a return to that system involves. The de- 
nowination of a bill was then often no indication of its value. 
The bank detecter of yesterday was nota safe guide to-day as to 
credit or values. Merchants deposited several times during the 
day lest the hour of bank closing should show a depreciation of 
the money taken inthemorning. The traveler could not use ina 
journey to the East the issues of the most solvent banks of the 

West, and in consequence a money changer’s office was the 
familiar neighbor of the ticket office and the lunch counter. The 
farmer and the laborer found the money received for their prod- 
ucts or their labor depreciated when they came to make their 





purchases, ahd the whole business of the country was hindered 
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and burdened. Changes may become necessary, but a national Partly by reason of the reciprocal trade agreement, but more 


system of currency, safe and acceptable throughout the whole 
country, is the good fruit of bitter experience ; and I am sure our 
people will not consent to the reactionary proposal made by the 
Democratic Party. 


THE OCEAN CARRYING TRADE. 


Few subjects have elicited more discussion or excited more gen- 
eral interest than that of a recovery by the United States of its 
appropriate share of the ocean carrying trade. This subject 
touches not only our pockets but our national pride. Practically 
all the freights for transporting to Europe the enormous annual 
supplies of provisions furnished by this country, and for the large 
return of manufactured products, have for many years been paid 
to foreign shipowners. Thousands of immigrants annually seek- 
ing homes under our flag have been denied the sight of it until 
they entered Sandy Hook, while increasing thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens, bent on European travel, have each year stepped 
into a foreign jurisdiction at the New York docks. The merchan- 
dise balance of trade which the Treasury books show is largely 
reduced by the annual tribute which we pay for freight and pas- 
sage moneys. The great ships—the fastest upon the sea—which 
are now in peace profiting by our trade, are in secondary sense 
warships of their respective Governments, and in time of war 
would, under existing contracts with those Governments, speedily 
take on the guns for which their decks are already prepared, and 
enter with terrible efficiency upon the work of destroying our 
commerce. The und ted fact is that the great steamship 
lines of Europe were built up and are now in part sustained by 
direct or indirect Government aid, the latter taking the form of 
liberal pay for carrying the mails or of an annual bonus given in 
consideration of agreements to construct the ships so as to adapt 
them for carrying an armament, and to turn them over to the 
Government on demand, upon specified terms. 

It was plain to every intelligent American that if the United 
States would have such lines, a similar policy must be entered 
upon. The List Congress enacted such a law, and under its 
beneficent influence sixteen American steamships, of an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 57,400 tons, and costing $7,400,000, have been built 
or contracted to be built in American shipyards. In addition to 
this, it is now practically certain that we shall soon have, under 
the American flag, one of the finest steamship lines sailing out of 
New York for any European port. This contract will result in 
the construction in American yards of four new passenger steam- 
ships of 10,000 tons each, costing about $8,000,000, and will add to 
our naval reserve six steamships, the fastest upon the sea. 

A special interest has been taken by me in the establishment of 
lines from our South Atlantic and Gulf ports; and, tho my ex- 
pectations have not yet been realized, attention has been called 
to the advantages possessed by these ports; and when their 
people are more fully alive to their interests, I do not doubt that 
they will be able to secure the capital needed to enable them to 
profit by their great natural advantages. The Democratic Party 
has found no place in its platform for any reference to this sub- 
ject, and has shown its hostility to the general policy by refusing 
to expend an appropriation made during the last Administration 
for ocean mail contracts with American lines. The patriotic 
people, the workmen in our shops, the capitalists seeking new 
enterprises, must decide whether the great ships owned by 
Americans which have sought American registry shall again 
humbly ask a place in the English naval reserve; the great ships 
now on the designers’ tables go to foreign shops for construction, 
and the United States loses the now brightening opportunity of 
recovering a place commensurate with its wealth, the skill of its 
constructers and the courage of its sailors, in the carrying trade 
of all the seas. 

THE POLICY AND RESULTS OF RECIPROCITY. 


Another related measure, as furnishing an increased ocean 
traffic for ourships, and of great and permanent benefit to the 
farmers and manufacturers as well, is the reciprocity policy de- 
clared by Section 3 of the Tariff Act of 1890, and now in practical 
operation with five of the nations of Central and South America, 
San Domingo, the Spanish and British West India Islands, and 
with Germany and Austria,under special trade arrangements with 
each. The removal of the duty on sugar and the continuance of 
coffee and tea upon the free list, while giving great relief to our 
own peopie by cheapening articles used increasingly in every 
household, was also of such enormous advantage to the countries 
exporting these articles as to suggest that in consideration there- 
of, reciprocal favors should be shown in their tariffs to articles 
exported by us to their markets. Great credit is due to Mr. 
Blaine for the vigor with which he pressed this view upon the 
country. We have only begun to realize the benefit of these 
trade arrangements. The work of creating new agencies and of 
adapting our goods to new markets has necessarily taken time ; 
but the results already attained are such, I am sure, as to estab- 
lish in popular favor the policy of reciprocal trade, based upon 
the free importation of such articles as do not injuriously com- 
pete with the products of ourown farms, mines or factories, in 
exchange for the free or favored introduction of our products 
into other countries. The obvious efficacy of this policy in in- 
creasing the foreign trade of the United States at once attracted 
the alarmed attention of European trade journals and boards of 
trade. The British Board of Trade has presented to that Govern- 
ment a memorial asking for the appointment of a commission to 
consider the best means of counteracting what is called “ the 
commercial crusade of the United States.” 

At a meeting held in March last of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of Great Britain, the president reported that the ex- 
ports from Great Britain to the Latin American countries during 
the last year had decreased $23,750,000, and that this was not due 
to temporary causes, but directly to the reciprocity policy of the 
United States. Germany and France have also shown their 
startled appreciation of the fact that anew and vigorous con- 
testant has appeared in the battle of the markets, and has already 
secured important advantages. The most convincing evidence of 
the tremendous commercial strength of our position is found in 
the fact that Great Britain and Spain have found it necessary to 
make reciprocal trade agreements with us for their West India 
colonies, and that Germany and Austria have given us important 
concessions in exchange for the continued free importation of 
their best sugar. . 

A few details only as to the increase of our trade can be given 
here. Taking all the countries with which arrangements have 
been made, our trade to June 30th, 1892, had increased 23.78 per 
cent.; with Brazil the increase was nearly 11 per cent.; with Cuba, 
during the first ten months, our exports increased $5,702,193, or 
54.86, and with Porto Rico, $590,509, or 34 per cent. The liberal 
participation of our farmers in the benefits of this policy is shown 
by the following report of our Consul-General at Havana, under 
date of July 26th last : 

“ During the first half-year of 1991 Havana received 140,056 bags 


bags to the whole island, and the United States has sent to Ha- 
487 bags, 
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largely by reason of the removal of the sanitary restrictions upon 
American pork, ourexport of pork products to Germany increased 
during the ten months ending June 0th last $2,025,074, or about 
82 per cent. 

The British Trade Journal, of London, in a recent issue, speak- 
ing of the increase of American coal exports, and of the falling off 
of the English coal exports to Cuba, says: 

“It is another case of American Soeeiiien. The United 
tates now supplies Cuba with about 150,000 tons of coal paasally. 


island become onhpus 
on the sugar estates is developed. 
securing a reputation in the S 
and rail improvements of the y 
create animportant Gulf trade. The new reciprocity policy ow 
which the United States is enabled to import Cuban sugar will, 
of course, t the American coal exporters even more effect- 
ively than the new lines of railway.” 


The Democratic platform promises a repeal of the Tariff law 
containing this provision, and especially denounces as a sham 
reciprocity that section of the law under which these trade 
arrangements have been made. .If no other issue were involved 
in the campaign, this alone would give it momentous importance. 
Are the farmers of the great grain-growing States willing to sur- 
render these new large and increasing markets for their surplus? 
Are we to have nothing in exchange for the free importation of 
sugar and coffee, and at the same time to destroy the sugar- 
planters of the South and the beet-sugar industry of the North- 
west and of the Pacific coast? Or are we to have the taxed sugar 
and coffee, which a “tariff for revenue only” necessarily in- 
volves, with the added loss of the new markets which have been 
opened? As I have shown, our commercial rivals in Europe do 
not regard this reciprocity policy as a “sham,” but as a serious 
threat to a trade supremacy they have long enjoyed. They 
would rejoice, and, if prudence did not restrain, would iiluminate 
their depressed manufacturing cities, over the news that the 
United States had abandoned its system of Protection and Rec- 
iprocity. They see very clearly that restriction of American 
products and trade, and a corresponding increase of European 
production and trade would follow, and I will not believe that 
what isso plain to them can be hidden from our own people. 


THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE OF PROTECTION. 


The declaration of the platform in favor of “ the American doc- 
trine of Protection * meets my most hearty approval. The Con- 
vention did not adopt a schedule, but a principle that is to control 
all tariff schedules. There may be differences of opinion among 
Protectionists as to the rate upon particular articles necessary to 
effect an equalization between wages abroad and at home. In some 
not remote national campaigns the issue has been—or, more cor- 
rectly, has been made to appear to be—between a high and a low 
protective tariff, both parties expressing some solicitous regard for 
the wages of our workingpeople and for the prosperity of our do- 
mestic industries. But, under a more courageous leadership, the 
Democratic Party has now practically declared that, if given 
power, it will enact a tariff law, without any regard to its effect 
upon wages or upon the capital invested in our great industries. 

The majority report of the Committee on Platform to the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention at Chicago contained this clause: 

“ That when Custom House taxation is levied upon articles of 
any kind ve in this country, the difference between the 
cost of labor here and labor abroad, when such a difference ex- 
ists, fully measures any possible benefits to labor, and the enor- 


mous additional im tions of the existing tariff fall with crush- 
ing force upon our farmers and workingmen.” 


Here we have a distinct admission of the Republican conten- 
tion that American workmen are advantaged by a tariff rate 
equal to the difference between home and foreign wages, and a 
declaration only against the alleged “ additional impositions ” 
of the existing Tariff law. 

Again, this majority report further declared : 


* But in making a reduction in taxes, it is not proposed to in- 
jure any domestic industries, but rather to promote their healthy 


wth. 
felation for successful 
must be at every step regardful of the labor an 
involved.” 


Here we have an admission that many of our industries depend 
upon protective duties “* for their successful continuance ” and a 
declaration that tariff changes should be regardful of the work- 
men in such industries and of the invested capital. 

The overwhelming rejection of these propositions, which had 
before received the sanction of Democratic National Conventions 
was not more indicative of the newand more courageous leader- 
ship to which the party has now committed itself than the sub- 
stitute which was adopted. This substitute declares that pro- 
tective duties are unconstitutional—high protection, low protec- 
tion, all unconstitutional. A Democratic Congress holding this 
view cannot enact, nora Democratic President approve, any tar- 
iff schedule, the purpose or effect of which is to limit importa- 
tions or to give any advantage to an American workman or pro- 
ducer. A bounty might, I judge, be given to the importer under 
this view of the Constitution, in order to increase importations, 
and so the tariff for “revenue only,” is the limitation. Rec- 
iprocity, of course, falls under this denunciation, for its object 
and effect are not revenue, but the promotionof commercial ex- 
changes, the profits of which go wholly to our producers. 

This destructive, un-American doctrine was not held or taught 
by the historic Democratic statesmen whose fame as American 
patriots has reached this generation—certainly not by Jefferson 
or Jackson. This mad crusade against American shops, the bit- 
terepithets applied to American manufacturers, the persistent 
disbelief of every report of the opening of a tin plate mill or of 
an increase of our foreign trade by reciprocity, are as surprising 
asthey are discreditable. There is not a thoughtful business man 
in the country who does not know that the enactment into law 
of the declaration of the Chicago Convention on the subject of 
the tariff would at once plunge the country into a business con- 
vulsion such as it has never seen ; and there is not a thoughtful 
workingman who does not know that it would at once enormous- 
ly reduce the amount of work to be done in this country by the in- 
crease of importations that would follow, and necessitate a re- 
duction of his wages to the European standard. 

If any one suggests that this radical policy will not be executed 
if the Democratic Party attains power, what shall be thought of 
a party that is capable of thus trifling with great interests? The 
threat of such legislation would be only less hurtful than the fact. 
A distinguished Democrat rightly described this movement asa 
challenge to the protected industries to a fight of extermination, 
and another such rightly expressed the logic of the situation 
when he interpreted the Chicago platform to be an invitation to 
all Democrats holding even the most moderate Protection views 
to go into the Republican Party. 


EFFECT OF THE NEW TARIFF ON LIVING. 


And now a few words in regard to the existing Tariff law. We 
are fortunately able to judge of its influence upon production 
and prices by the market reports. The day of the prophet of 
calamity has been succeeded by that of the trade reporter. An 
examination into the effect of the law upon the prices of pro- 
tected products, and of the cost of such articles as enter into the 
living of people of small means, has been made by a Senate Com- 
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mittee, composed of leading Senators of both parties, with the 
aid of the best statisticians, and the report, signed by all the 
members of the Committee, has been given to the public. No 
such wide and careful inquiry has ever before been made. These 
facts appear from the report : 

First. The cost of articles entering into the use of those earn- 
ing less than $1,000 per annum has decreased up to May, 1892, 
8.4 per cent., while in farm products there has been an increase 
in prices, owing in part to an increased foreign demand and the 
opening of new markets. In England, during the same period, 
the cost of living increased 1.9 per cent. Tested by their power 
to purchase articles of necessity, the earnings of our working- 
people have never been as great as they are now. 

Second. There has been an average advance in the rate of 
wages of .75 of 1 per cent. 

Third. There has been an advance in the price of all farm 
products of 18.67 per cent., and of all cereals 33.59 per cent. 

The ninth annual report of the Chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the State of New York, a Democratic officer, very 
recently issued, strongly corroborates as to that State, the facts 
found by the Senate Committee. His extended inquiry shows 
that in the year immediately following the passage of the Tariff 
act of 1890 the aggregate sum paid in wages in that State was 
$6,377,925 in excess, and the aggregate production $31,315,130 in 
excess of the preceding year. 

In view of this showing of an increase in wages, of a reduction 
in the cost of articles of common necessity, and of a marked ad- 
vance in the prices of agricultural products, it is plain that this 
Tariff law has not imposed burdens, but has conferred benefits 
upon the farmer and the workingman. 

THE PRODUCTION OF TIN PLATE. 


Some special effects of the act should be noticed. It was a 
courageous attempt to rid our people of a long-maintained foreign 
monopoly in the production of tin plate, pearl buttons, silk plush, 
linens, lace, etc. Once or twice in our history the production of 
tin plate had been attempted, and the prices obtained by the 
Welsh makers would have enabled our makers to produce it at a 
profit. But the Welsh makers at once cut prices to a point that 
drove the American beginners out of the business,and when this 
was accomplished again made their own prices. A correspond- 
ent of The Industrial World, the official organ of the Welsh tin 
plate workers, published at Swansea, in the issue of June 10th, 
1892, advises a new trial of these methods. He says: 


“Do not be deceived. The victory of the Republicans at the 

lis means the retention of the McKinley bill, and means the 
rapidly accruing loss of the 80 per cent. of the export American 
trade. Had there been no Democratic victory in 1890, the spread 
of the tin plate manufacture in the United States would have 
been both rapid and bona It is not yet too late to do some- 
thing to reduce the price of plates. Put them down to Ils. per 
box of 100, 14 by 20, full weight basis. Let the workmen take half- 
pay for a few months and turn out more. Then let the masters 
‘orego profits for the same time.” 

And again that paper says: 

“Tt is clearly the interest of both (employer and workmen) to 


produce tin tariff or no tariff, at a price that will drive all 
competitors from the field.” 


But in spite of the doubts raised by the elections of 1890 and of 
the machinations of foreign producers to maintain their monopoly, 
the tin plate industry has been established in the United States, 
and the alliance between the Welsh producers and the Democratic 
Party for its destruction will not succeed. 

The official returnsto the Treasury Department of the produc- 
tion of tin and terne plates in the United States during the last, 
fiscal year show a total production of 13,240,830 pounds, and a 
comparison of the first quarter, 826,922 pounds, with the last, 8,- 
000,000 pounds, shows the rapid development of the industry 
Over 5,000,000 pounds during the last quarter were made from 
American black plates, the remainder from foreign plates. Mr. 
Ayer, the Treasury agent in charge, estimates, as the result of 
careful inquiry, that the production of the current year will be 
100,000,000 pounds, and that by the end of the year our production 
will be at the rate of 200,000,000 pounds per annum. 

Another industry that has been practically created by the Mc- 
Kinley bill isthe making of pearl buttons. Few articles coming 
to us from abroad were so distinctly the product of starvation 
wages. 

But without unduly extending this letter, I cannot follow in de- 
tail the influences of the Tariff law of 1890. It has transplanted 
several important industries and established them here, and has 
revived or enlarged all others. The act gives to the miners pro- 
tection against foreign silver-bearing lead ores, the free introduc- 
tion of which threatened the great mining industries of the 
Rocky Mountain States ; and to the wool-growers protection for 
their fleeces and flocks, which has saved them from a further and 
disastrous decline. The House cf Representatives, at its last ses - 
sion, passed bills placing these ores and wool upon the free list. 
The people of the West will know how destructive to their pros- 
perity these measures would be. This Tariff Jaw has given em- 
ployment to many thousands of American men and women, and 
will each year give employment to increasing thousands. Its re- 
peal would throw thousands out of employment and give work 
to others only at reduced wages. 

The appealsof the Free Trader to the workingman are largely 
addressed to his prejudices or to his passions, and not infrequent- 
ly are pronouncedly communistic. The new Democratic leader- 
ship rages at the employer, and seeks to communicate his rage to 
the employé. I greatly regret that all employers of labor are not 
just and considerate, and that capital sometimes takes too large 
a share of the profits. But I do not see that these evils will be 
ameliorated by a tariff policy the first necessary effect of which 
is a severe wage cut and the second a large diminution of the ag- 
gregate amount of work to be done in thiscountry. If the injus- 
tice of his employer tempts the workman to strike back he should 
be very sure that his blow does not fall upon his own head or 
upon his wife and children. The workmen in our great indus- 
tries are, as a body, remarkably intelligent, and are lovers of 
home and country. They may be roused by injustice, or what 
seems to them to be such, or be led for the moment by others 
into acts of passion ; but they will settle the tariff contest in the 
calm light of their November firesides, and with sole reference to 
the prosperity of the country of which they are citizens, and of 
the homes they have founded for their wives and children. No 
intelligent advocate of a protective tariff claims that it is able, of 
itself, to maintain a uniform rate of wages—without regard to 
fluctuations in the supply of and demand for the products of 
labor. But it is confidently claimed that protective duties 
strongly tend to hold up wages, and are the only barrier against 
areduction to the European scale. 











BENEFITS FROM THE TARIFF. 

The Southern States have had a liberal participation in the 
benefits of the Tariff law ; and tho their representatives have gen- 
erally opposed the Protection policy, I rejoice that their sugar, 
rice, coal, ores, iron, fruits, cotton cloths and other products have 
not been left to the fate which the votes of their representatives 
would have brought uponthem. In the construction of the Nica- 
ragua Canal, in the new trade with South and Central America, 
in the establishment of American steamship lines, these States 





have also special interests, and all these interests will not always 
consent to be without representation at Washington. 
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Shrewdly, but not quite fairly, our adversaries speak only of 
the increased duties imposed upon tin, pearl buttons and other 
articles bythe McKinley bill, and omit altogether any reference 
to the greatand beneficial enlargement of the free list. During 
the last fiscal year $458,000,772 worth of merchandise, or 55.35 per 
cent. of our total imPortations, came in free (the largest percent- 
age in our history), while in 1889the percentage of free importa- 
tions was only 34.42. The placing of sugar upon the free list 
has saved tothe consumer in duties in fifteen months, after pay- 
ing the bounties provided for, $87,000,000. This relief has been 
substantially felt inevery household, upon every Saturday's pur- 
chase of the workingman. 

One of the favorite arguments against a protective tariff is 
that it shuts us out from a participation in what is called , with 
swelling emphasis, “the markets of the world.” If this view is 
not a false one, how does it happen that our commercial com- 
petitors are not able to bear with more serenity our supposed sur- 
render to them of the “ markets of the world ?” and how doesit 
happen that the partial lossof onr market closes foreign tin plate 
mills and plush factories that still have all other markets? Our 
natural advantages, our protective tariff and the reciprocity 
policy make it yossible for us to have a large participation in the 
“ markets of the world,” without opening our own to a competi- 
tion that would destroy the comfort and independence of our 
people. , 

METAL DOLLARS OF EQUAL COMMERCIAL VALUE. 


The resolution of the Convention in favor of bimetallism de- 
clares, I think, the true and necessary conditionsof a movement 
that has, upon these lines, my cordial adherence and support. 
I am thoroughly convinced that the free coinage of silver at 
such a ratio to gold as will maintain the equality in their com- 
mercial uses of the two coined dollars, would conduce tothe pros- 
perity of all the great producing and commercial nations of the 
world. The one essential condition is that these dollars shall 
have and retain an equal acceptability and value in all commer- 
cialtransactions. They are notonly a medium of exchange, but a 
measure of value ; and when two unequal measures are called in 
law by the same name, commerce is unsettled and confused, and 
the unwary and ignorant are cheated. Dollars of unequal com- 
mercial value will not circulate together. The better dollar is 
withdrawn and becomes merchandise. The true interest of all 
our people, and especially of the farmers and working people, 
who cannot closely observe the money market, is thatevery dol- 
lar, paper or coin issued or authorized by the Government, 
shall at all times and in all ifs uses be the exact equivalent, not 
only in debt-paying, but in purchasing power, of any other dol- 
lar. Iam quite sure that if we should now act upon this subject 
independently of other nations, we would greatly promote their 
interests and injure ourown. The monetary conditions in Eu- 
rope within the last two years have, I think, tended very much to 
develop a sentiment in favor of a larger use of silver; and I was 
much pleased and encouraged by the cordiality, promptness and 
unanimity with which the invitation of this Government for an 
international couference upon this subject was accepted by all 
the Powers. We may not only hope for, but expect, highly bene- 
ficial results from this conference, which will now soon assemble. 
When the result of the conference is known we shall then be able 
intelligently to readjust our financial legislation toany new con- 
ditions. 


FAIR APPORTIONMENT AND FREE ELECTIONS. 
In my last annual message to Congress I said: 


“T must yet entertain the hope that it is possible to secure a 
calm, patriotic consideration of such Constitutional or statutory 
changes as may be necessary to secure the choice of the officers 
of the Government to the peonle by fair apportionment and free 


elections. I believe it woul ible to constitute a com- 


to be vested in the Supreme Court, if that method would give 
the best guaranty of impartiality. This commission should be 
chi with the duty of inquiring into the whole subject of 
the law of elections as related to the choice of officers of the 
National Government, with a view to securing to every elector 
a free and unmolested exercise of the suffrage, and as near an 
appesach to an equality of value in each ballot cast as is attain- 
able. . . . The demand that the limitations of suffrage shall 
be found in the law, and only there, is a just demand, and no 
just man should resent or resist it.” 

It seemed to me that an appeal to our people to consider the 
question of readjusting our legislation upon absolutely fair non- 
partisan lines might find some effective response. Many times 
Ihave had occasion to say that laws and election methods de- 
signed to give unfair advantages to the party making them, 
would some time be used to perpetuate in power a faction of a 
party against the will of the majority of the people. Of this we 
seem to have an illustration in the recent State election in Ala- 
bama. There was no Republican ticket in the field. The contest 
was between white Democrats. The Kolb Party say they were 
refused the representation guaranteed by law upon the election 
boards, and that when the courts by mandamus attempted to 
right this wrong, an appeal fhat could not be heard until after 
the election made the writs ineffectual. Ballot-boxes were 
thrown out for alleged irregularities or destroyed ; and it is as- 
serted on behalf of one-half, at least, of the white voters of Ala- 
bama that the officers to whom certificates have been given were 
not honestly elected. There is no security for the personal or 
political rights of any man in a community where any other man 
is deprived of his personal or political rights. The power of the 
States over the question of the qualification of electors is ample 
to protect them against the dangers of an ignorant or depraved 
suffrage ; and the demand that every man found to be qualified 
under the law shall be made secure in the right to cast a free 
ballot and to have that ballot honestly counted, cannot be 
abated. Our old Republican battle cry, ‘‘A free ballot and a 
fair count,” comes back to us, not only from Alabama, but from 
other States, and from men who, differing with us widely in 
opinions, have come to see that parties and political debate are 
but a mockery if, when the debate is ended, the judgment of 
honest majorities is to be reversed by ballot-box frauds and 
tally-sheet manipulations in the interest of the party or party 
faction in power. 

These new political movements in the States, and the recent 
decisions of some of the State courts against unfair apportion- 
ment laws encourage the hope that the arbitrary and partisan 
election laws and practices which have prevailed may be cor- 
rected by the States, the laws made equal and nonpartisan, and 
the elections free and honest. The Republican Party would re- 
joice at such a solution, asa healthy and patriotic local senti- 
ment is the best assurance of free and honest elections. I shall 
again urge upon Congress that provision be made for the appoint- 
ment of a nonpartisan commission to consider the subject of 
apportionments and elections in their relation to the choice of 
Federal officers. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 

The Civil Service system has been extended, and the law en- 
forced with vigor and impartiality. There has been no partisan 
juggling with the law in any of the departments or bureaus, as 
had before happened, but appointments to the classified service 








have been made impartially from the eligible lists. The system 
now in force in all the departments has for the first time placed 
promotions strictly upon the basis of merit, as ascertained by a 
daily record, and the efficiency of the force thereby greatly in- 
creased. 

EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS. 

The approval so heartily given by the Convention to all those 
agencies which contribute to the education of the children of the 
land was worthily bestowed and meets my hearty approval, as 
does, also, the declaration as to liberty of thought and conscience, 
and the separation of Church and State. The safety of the Re- 
public is an intelligent citizenship; and the increased interest 
manifested in the States in education, the cheerfulness with 
which the necessary taxes are paid by all classes, and the re- 
newed interest manifested by the children in the National flag 
are hopeful indications that the coming generation will direct 
public affairs with increased prudence and patriotism. Our in- 
terest in free public schools, open to all children if of suitable 
age, is supreme, and our care for them will be jealous and con- 
stant. 

The public school system, however, was not intended to re- 
strain the natural right of the parent, after contributing to the 
public school fund, to choose other educational agencies for his 
children. I favored aid by the General Government to the public 
schools with a special view to the necessities of some of the 
Southern States. But it is gratifying to notice that many of these 
States are, with commendable liberality, developing their school 
systems and increasing their school revenues to the great advan- 
tage of the children of both races. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The considerate attention of the farmers of the whole country 
is invited to the work done through the State and Agricultural 
Departments in the interest of agriculture. Our pork products 
had for ten years been not only excluded by the great Continental 
nations of Europe, but their value discredited. by the reasons 
given for this exclusion. All previous efforts to secure the re- 
moval of these restrictions had failed, but the wise legislation of 
the LIst Congress, pr >viding for the inspection and official certifi- 
cation of our meats, and giving to the President power to forbid 
the introduction into this country of selected products of such 
countries as should continue to refuse our inspected meats, en- 
abled us to open all the markets of Europe to our products. The 
result has been not only to sustain prices by providing new mar- 
kets for our surplus, but toadd fifty cents per hundred pounds to 
the market value of the inspected meats. Under the reciprocity 
agreement special favors have been secured for agricultural 
products, and our exports of such products have been greatly in- 
creased, with a sure prospect of a further and rapid increase. 

The Agricultural Department has maintained in Europe an 
agent whose special duty it is to introduce there the various 
preparations of corn as articles of food, and his work has been 
very successful. The department has also sent skilled veterina- 
rians to Liverpool to examine, in connection with the British 
veterinarians, the live cattle from the United States landed at 
that port; and the result, in connection with the sanitary methods 
adopted at home, has been that we hear no more about our cattle 
being infected with pleuro-pneumonia. A judicious system of 
quarantine lines has prevented the infection of Northern cattle 
with the Texas fever. The Tariff bill of 1890 gives better protec- 
tion to farm products subject to foreign competition than they 
ever had before, andthe home markets for such products have 
been enlarged by the establishment of new industries and the de- 
velopment of others. 

We may confidently submit to the intelligent and candid judg- 
ment of the American farmer whether, at any corresponding 
period, so much has been done to promote his interests, and 
whether in a continuance and extension of these methods there 
is not a better prospect of food to him than in’ the invitation 
of the Democratic party to give our home markets to foreign 
manufacturers, and to abandor the reciprocity policy; and bet- 
ter, also, than the radical and untried methods of relief proposed 
by other parties, which are soliciting his support. 

THE NICARAGUA SHIP CANAL. 


I have often expressed my strong conviction of the value of the 
Nicaragua Ship Canal to our commerce and toour Navy. The 
project is not oneof convenience but of necessity. It is quite 
possible, I believe, if the United States will support the enter- 
prise, to secure the speedy completion of the canal without tax- 
ing the Treasury for any direct contribution, and at the same 
time to secure to the United States that influence in its manage- 
ment which is imperative. 


A PATRIOTIC FOREIGN POLICY. 


It has been the purpose of the Administration to make its for- 
eign policy not a matter of partisan politics, but of patriotism 
and national honor, and I have very great gratification in being 
able to state that the Democratic members of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs responded in a true American spirit. I have 
not hesitated to consult freely with them about the most confi- 
dential and delicate affairs, and I frankly confess my obligation 
for needed co-operation. They did not regard a patient but firm 
insistence upon American rights, and upon immunity from insult 
and injury for our citizensand sailors in foreign ports, as a poli- 
cy of ‘irritation and bluster.” They did not believe, as some 
others seem to believe, that to be a Democrat one must take the 
foreign side of every international question, if a Republican Ad- 
ministration is conducting the American side. Ido not believe 
that a tame submission to insult and outrage by any nation at 
the hands of another can ever form the basis of alasting friend- 
ship; the necessary element of mutual respect will be wanting. 

The Chilean incident, now so happily and honorably adjusted, 
will, Ido not doubt, place our relations with that brave people 
upon amore friendly basis than ever before. This already ap- 
pears in the agreement since negotiated by Mr. Egan for the set- 
tlement by a commission of the long unsettled claims between the 
two Governments. The work of Mr. Egan has been highly advan- 
tageous to the United States. The confidence which I refused to 
withdraw from him has been abundantly justified. ‘ 

In our relations with the great European Powers, the rights of 
the United States and of our citizens have been insisted upon with 
firmness. The strength of our cause, and not the strength of our 
adversary, has given tone to our correspondence. The Samoan 
question and the Bering Sea question, which came over from the 
preceding Administration, have been, the one settled and the 
other submitted to arbitration upon a fair basis. Never before, I 
think, ina like period have so many important treaties and com- 
mercial agreements been concluded; and never before, I am sure, 
have the honor and influence, national and commercial, of the 
United States been held in higher estimation in both hemispheres. 

THE UNION SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

The Union soldiersand sailors are now veterans of time as well 
as of war. The parallels of age have approached close to the 
citadels of life, and the end for each of a brave and honorable 
struggle is not remote. Increasing infirmity and years give the 
minor tones of sadness and pathos to the mighty appeal of 
service and suffering. The ear that does not listen with sym- 
pathy and the heart that does not respond with generosity are the 


ear and heart of an alien and not of an American. Now soon 
again the surviving veterans are to parade upon the great 
avenue of the National capital, and every tribute of honor and 
love should attend the march. A comrade in the column of the 
victors’ parade in 1865, I am not less a comrade now. 

I have used every suitable occasion to urge upon the people of 
all sections the consideration that no good cause can be promoted 
upon the lines of lawlessness. Mobs do not discriminate, and the 
punishments inflicted by them have no repressive or salutary 
influence. On the contrary, they beget revenges and perpetual 
feuds. It is especially the duty of the educated and influential 
to see that the weak and ignorant, when accused of crime, are 
fairly tried before lawful tribunals. The moral sentiment of the 
country should be aroused and brought to bear for the suppres- 
sion of these offenses against the law and social order. 

The necessity for a careful discrimination among the immi- 
grants seeking for our shores becomes every day more apparent. 
We do not want and should not receive those who by reason of bad 
character or habits are not wanted at home. Theindustrious and 
self-respecting, the lovers of law and liberty, should be discrimi- 
nated from the pauper, the criminal and the Anarchist, who 
come only to burden and disturb our communities. Every effort 
has been made to enforce the laws, and some convictions have 
been secured under the Contract Labor Law. 

A COUNTRY BLESSED WITH PROSPERITY. 


The general condition of our country is one of great prosperity. 
The blessing of God has rested upon our-fields and upon our peo- 
ple. The annual value of our foreign commerce has increased 
more than $400,000,000 over the average for the preceding ten 
years, and more than $210,000,000 over 1890, the last year unaffected 
by the new tariff. Our exports in 1892 exceeded those, of 1890 by 
more than $172,000,000, and the annual average for ten years by 
$265,000,000. Our exports of breadstuffs increased over those of 
1890 more than $144,000,000, of provisions over $4,000,000, and of 
manufactures over $8,000,000. The merchandise balance of trade 
in our favor in 1892 was $202,944,342. No other nation can match 
the commercial progress which those figures disclose. Our com- 
passion may well go out to those whose party necessities and 
habits still compel them to declare that our people are oppressed 
and our trade restricted by a protective tariff. It is not possible 
for me to refer even in the briefest way to many of the topics 
presented in the resolutions adopted by the Convention. Uponall 
that have not been discussed, I have before publicly expressed 
my views. j 

A change in the personnel of a national Administration is of 
comparatively little moment. If those exercising public func- 
tions are able, honest, diligent and faithful, others possessing all 
these qualities may be found to take their places. But changes 
in the laws and in administrative policies are of great moment. 
When public affairs have been given a direction and business has 
adjusted itself to those lines, any sudden change involves a stop- 
page and new business adjustments. If the change of direction 
is so radical as to bring the commercial turntable into use, the 
business changes involved are not readjustments but reconstruc- 
tions. 

The Democratic Party offers a program of demolition. The 
protective policy, to which all business, even that of the im- 
porter, is now adjusted—the reciprocity policy, the new merchant 
marine—are all to be demolished, not gradually, not taken down, 
but blownup. To this program of destruction it has added one 
constructive feature, the re-establishment of State banks of 
issue. 

The policy of the Republican Party is, on the other hand, dis- 
tinctively a policy of safe progression and development—of new 
factories, new markets and new ships. It will subject business 
to no perilous change, but offers attractive opportunities for ex- 
pansion upon familiar lines. 

Very respectfully yours, BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE thirty-fifth anniversary of the Fulton Street 
Daily Noon Prayer-meeting will be held ia the marble 
Collegiate Church, N. Y., on Friday, September 23d. The 
meeting is still in charge of Mr. J. C. Lanphier, its founder, 
who recently entered upon his thirty-sixth year of lay 
missionary work. 





...-1n view of the special need for aggressive Christian 
work among the vast crowds who will visit the Fair next 
year at Chicago, great preparations are making for the 
coming winter in Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute. Two new 
stories on the main building are about completed, which 
will afford accommodation for one hundred additional men. 
Mr. Moody, who expects to spend a large portion of the 
year in Chicago, is trying to secure leading men fron Eng- 
land and America to preach in various languages and give 
instruction in the Institute in addition to the regular corps 
of teachers. It appears likely that more room will have to 
be provided for the women’s department in order to accept 
all the promising applicants. The musical department of 
the Institute will also receive special attention. It is pro- 
posed to gather and train a large mal> choir to sing at the 
services to be held during the World’s Fair, and extra 
privileges will be granted pupils having exceptionally 
good voices who willremain during that period. 


....The Episcopal General Convention, which is to meet 
in Baltimore on October 5th, it is said, will probably be in 
session a month. At the last Convention, held in New 
York in 1889, the Committee on the Hymnal was instructed 


to revise their work and report to this Convention. The 
report of the commission on the Standard Book of Common 
Prayer is also ready for presentation. Among other mat- 
ters to be reported on are the validity of Moravian 
orders and the question of conference with the English 
Church as to oneal of Reference on foreign missions. 
Committees on Canons of the Houseof Bishops, in regard 
to the relation of wardens, vestrymen and rectors in re- 
gard to marriage, divorce, etc., will report, as also those 
appointed to consider the government of brotherhoods, 
sisterhoods and mission priests, and that on the due supply 
of candidates for holy orders. Special interest will be ex- 
cited by the report of the committee on Christian unity of 
the different denominations in connection with the action 
on the same subject by other bodies, especially the Presby- 
terian Churches. A peculiar interest will attach also to 
the report of the committee on the spiritual care of immi- 
grants. The question of the division of dioceses into prov- 
inces under a bishop, with an assistant bishop or bishops 
over a province or provinces, will also be discussed. The 

eneral arrangements will be under the care of Bishop 

aret, who has just returned from Europe. The clergy and 
laity of the Convention are to meet in Emmanuel Church 
and the House of Bishops will assemble in the parish house 
adjoining the church. Itis an interesting fact that the 
General cecention meets in Maryland in the bi-centennial 


year of the establishment of the Church of England as 





the stated Church of the colony of Maryland in 1862, 
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Religions Sutelligence. 
THE MILLS MEETINGS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
BY THE REV. J. Q. ADAMS. 


THE last week of the meetings was one of increasing 
interest and power. Thursday, August 25th, was observed 
as a “midweek Sabbath.’’ Probably 2,000 places of busi- 
ness were closed during certain hours of the day, including 
some of the leading houses in almost every lineof business, 
Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant. The day began 
with y cottage prayer-meetings all over the city at 
eight o’clock. At ten o’clock Mr. Mills preached to nearly 
4,000 people in the Pavilion, about one-half of whom were 
men. The noonday prayer-meeting was held in the Cali- 
fornia Theater, which had been generously given for this 
purpose by the manager. It was packed from floor to 
gallery with 2,000 people, and the hour was all too short to 
give them an opportunity to testify and pray. Again at 
8:30 and 7:45 Mr. Mills preached to immense congregations. 
Friday was a blessed day, but I can hardly find words to 
describe Sunday. A mere catalog of the day’s doings will 
tell something of the story. In the morning a sermon was 
preached to non-churchmembers at Howard Presbyterian 
Church, packed to the doors, where, among many others, 
fifteen old men confessed Christ for the first time. Inu the 
afternoon a sermon was delivered to 8,000 young people, 
and in the evening one to 9,000 of all classes, with a large 
overfiow meeting beside. 

The three remaining days, with the noon hour of prayer 
and theafternoon and evening sermons, carried the work 
forward with mighty power. It is doubtful whether any 
one present ever attended a service to be compared with 
that of Wednesday evening. Nearly 9,000 people were in 
the audience, most of them remaining for more than three 
hours. After the usual singing by the choir of 600 voices, 
led by Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Mills presented, on behalf of the 
Directors, the prospects and needs of a new Christian Union 
Mission,to be modeled after such ‘‘missions” as that founded 
by Jerry McAuley and others. In a short time, with what 
had been secured beforehand, $9,500 were subscribed to in- 
augurate and carry on the work for one year. We expect 
in a few days to add several thousands to this. The most 
desirable location in the city has been secured, and it is 
expected that the Mission will be opened in a few weeks in 
charge of an experienced superintendent. Then followed 
a tender, helpful sermon, full of good cheer, from Mr. Mills. 
But the audience still lingered. Brief addresses were given 
by those who had been selected to represent the pastors, 
churches, business men and converts, and then followed 
the parting words from the beloved brethren. The audi- 
ence hung upon their words as if life depended on them ; 
but through the whole evening there was an absence of all 
flattery or mere exaltation of the evangelists. The glory 
and praise were given to God, and we felt that a bit of 
Heaven had come down toearth. Till midnight hundreds 
lingered in the Pavilion to talk together of God’s won- 
drous works, and bid good-by to the beloved brethren 
through whom God had shown his marvelous power. 

One other service ought to have special mention. On 
Saturday evening, August 27th, Mr. Mills preached in the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church to an audience of 1,200 Chi- 
nese. Drs. Masters, Condict, the Rev. Ng Poon Chew and 
other missionaries, participated in the service. A powerful 
impression was made. Many Chinese testified that they 
had found Christ, and 149 of them signed the cards, ex- 
pressing a desire to begin a Christian life. It must mark 
the beginning of a new era in ‘“‘ Chinatown,” and shows 
that the Holy Spirit honors the use among these people of 
the same methods used among Americans. 

It is too early to sum up the results of the work in this 
city, but some things are apparent at once. Christians 
have been revived, strengthened and set at work as never 
before. They have realized more fully their power even 
in this wicked city, and are fired with an aggressive, con- 
secrated enthusiasm. For this reason I believe the work is 
just begun. 

The unity of Christians in the work has been remark- 
able. Pastors and people have been drawn very close to 
one another. It has not been marred by divided senti- 
ments. Presbyterians, Congregationalisis, Baptists, 
Methodists and Disciples, all have heartily co-operated in 
and indorsed the work. It was hard work to tell which 
was which. 

Already large plans are made by the churches for carry- 
ing on the work, and quite a large number have been 
added to their membership. Six thousand four hundred 
cards were signed during the meetings. Making allow- 
ance for those who meant nothing by it, a very large pro- 
portion will undoubtedly be gathered into the churches 
during the next few mouths. Many more will follow. 
Surely we have abundant reasons for thanking God, and 
with renewed courage can give ourselves to the work. 


SAN FRANCISCO, September ist, 1892. 








RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE movement toward the union of the various 
branches of the Methodist family has had anew impulse 
from a meeting held in July in Sydney, New South Wales. 
Representatives of the various branches in Australia met, 
and after a full consideration of the question a resolution 

’ was unanimously adopted in favor of organic union, and 
designating the name of the united church as the Methodist 
Church of Australasia. They also formulated a statement 
oi doctrine, worship and administration. The news was cor- 
dially received in England, where it issaid that its effects 
will be felt in all parts of the English-speaking world. The 
Methodist Times declares that it is impossible “ any longer 
to justify or even to defend the divisions of Methodism. 
Practically all accept the same creed, the same form of 
worship, and the same ecclesiastical organization.” 


....The annual meeting of the Board of Control of the 
Bpworth League met at Cleveland, Septembe 3d, and 





—— 


closed September 6th. The Epworth Herald was recog- 
nized as the publication of the Epworth League. The 
Committee on the World’s Fair reported a resolution hon- 
oring Congress for its action in regard to closing the gates 
of the Exposition on Sunday, and protesting against efforts 
being made to secure a reversal of that action. <A resolu- 
tion was also passed commending the enterprise of the 
Chicago leagues in providing a comfortable and congenial 
place for members who should attend the Fair. The ques- 
tion of the admission of colored members raised the answer 
that there was no distinction of color among those who 
managed the League. The election of officers for the com- 
ing year resulted in the choice of the Rev. William N. 
Brodbeck, D.D., Boston, as Secretary ; of W. W. Cooper, 
Esq., St. Joseph, Mich.; the Rev. W. I. Haven, Malden, 
Mass.; the Rev. H. C. Jennings, St. Paul, Minn., and R. 
R. Doherty, Ph.D., New York, as Vice Presidents; and of 
C. E. Piper, Esq., Chicago, Ill., as Treasurer. Bishop J. 
N. Fitzgerald had been previously appointed President. 
Regulations were arranged for the State Leagues and the 
Junior League, and the Secretary and Third Vice Presi- 
dent were appointed to arrange for group meetings prior 
to the usual revival services. It was decided also to con- 
sider the question of an Epworth League Hymnal, and 
also to change the meeting to be held next year from a 
convention toa conference, and to hold it on the third 
week in July. 


....The Brotherhood of Christian Unity, a movement 
recently organized with a view especially to promoting 
cordial co-operation between those of every form of Chris- 
tian people, has established a layman’s journal under the 
editorial care of Theodore F. Seward, to whose suggestions 
the Brotherhood owes its existence. Among its supporters 
are President Harper, of Chicago ; Dr. George D. Boardman, 
of Philadelphia; Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, of New York ; Bishop 
John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua University ; 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of Boston; Dr. A. H. Bradford, 
of Montclair; Dr. W. S. Rainsford, of New York; Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, of The Christian Union, and others. The 
pledge of the Brotherhood is as follows: 

“T hereby agree to accept the creed promulgated by the 
Founder of Christianity—love to God and love toman—as the 
rule of my life. I also agree to recognize as fellow-Christians and 
members of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity all who accept 
this creed and Jesus Christ as their leader. 

“T join this Brotherhood with the hope that such a voluntary 
association and fellowship with Christians of every faith will 
deepen my spiritual life and bring me into more helpful relations 
with my fellowmen. 


“Promising to accept Jesus Christ as my leader means that I | 


intend to study his character with a desire to be imbued with 
his Spirit, to imitate his example, and to be guided by his 
precepts.” 

It is suggested that, as a means of hastening the era of 
universal brotherhood, every minister in America agree to 
preach a sermon on Christian unity the last Sunday in 
October, taking as his text John 17: 21, and discussing 
especially the following question: ‘Cannot a universal 
Christian brotherhood be founded or organized on a basis 
of love to God and love to man under the leadership of 
Jesus Christ,-leaving more definite particulars of creed to 
the denomination, the church or the individual ?”’ 


.... The adjourned meeting to consider the Andover ques- 
tion was held September 6th. There were present the 
three members of the Board of Visitors, several of the 
trustees, including the Hon. R. R. Bishop, Drs. Vose, Fisk 
and Wellman, the Rev. Dr. Lanphear, Prof. Egbert Smyth 
and the Hon. 8. E. Baldwin. Dr. Walker read a long re- 
port in which he summed up the case. To the exceptions 
that were formerly argued, or were only filed, he said that 
the Board had given full attention. He then went on to 
state the conclusions reached as to whether, tho having 
power to order a new trial, it was or was not the duty of 
the Board of Visitors to do so. Here the decision was 
favorable to the contention of the trustees, and Professor 
Smyth’s counsel, who thought the case ought to be dis- 
missed. The reasons were that the Board was bound to 
take into consideration the question whether the welfare 
of the institution demands the action ; it does not follow 
that because the case might legally proceed it ought to 
proceed. Attention was called to the fact that the com- 
plaint had reference to matters occurring nearly six years 
ago, and that an adverse decision now would merely assert 
that to be the fact without any special reference to the 
present condition of affairs. The report also referred to 
the fact that the charges were originally made against five 
professors, and that upon precisely the same evidence four 
were acquitted and one condemned, owing to certain condi- 
tions which have never been generally recognized, and 
which have awakened a considerable prejudice against 
the equity and reasonableness of the adjudication. 
As the issue now is narrowed to a single person, 
who has again subscribed the creed of the Seminary since 
the charges were filed, it is to be supposed that so learned 
and Christian a gentleman should have taken the step in- 
telligently. The Board of Visitors are not disposed to 
ignore the great trust committed to them, and recognize 
that it is agreed by professors and trustees alike that they 
shall make full investigation at proper times and by law- 
ful methods, and to such investigation a cordial welcome is 
assured. Inasmuchasthe complainants have never asked 
redress for any alleged personal wrong, their original pur- 
pose being only togive theVisitorsinformation and suggest 
an examination, no wrong will be done them, nor their 
labor rendered useless by their being relieved of further 
responsibility of this complaint. The Board also consid- 
ered that in view of the peculiar condition of this case, it is 
not for the interest of the Seminary to preserve itin the di 
rection which would be given by further proceedings, and 
besides that they can better fulfill their responsibiity by 
other methods. Therefore, without thereby expressing 
any opinion upon the merits of the case, they decided that 
the amended complaint now pending against Professor 
Egbert C. Smyth, Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 





tory, be dismissed. 
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JAPAN. 


SELF-SUPPORT. 





BY THE REV. J. D. DAVIS, D.D., 
Missionary of American Board. 





THE work in connection with the mission of the Ameri- 
can Boardin Japan has grown from nothing, eighteen 
years ago, to a body of over ten thousand Christians at the 
present time, organized into nearly seventy churches, forty 
of which are self-supporting, that is, pay all their expenses 
and support a pastor; the others pay, as a rule, their ex- 
penses of buildings, incidentals, and a part of the salary of 
a pastor or evangelist. 

These churches contribute over two thousand dollars a 
year to the Japanese Home Missionary Society, which was 
organized by them twelve years ago, and which is entirely 
managed by them; and their total contributions last year 
for religious purposes amounted to over twenty thousand 
dollars, the Japanese silver yen being the basis. About 
half of these churches have built houses of worship with 
no help from the Board, which, save in one instance, has 
made no appropriation for church building in Japan ; the 
other churches are worshiping in rented buildings. The 
members of these churches refrain from the use of liquor 
and almost entirely also from tobacco, feeling in regard to 
the latter that the money which would be spent for 
tobacco ought to be given to help send the Gospel to those 
who have it not. 

The writer has recently returned from a tour in the 
provinces west of Kyoto, Tamba and Tango; in the former 
province is a church which has grown up in the last ten 
years until it now numbers over two hundred and sixty 
members, scattered over a district forty miles long. They 
have already built five church buildings, and are now pay- 
ing the most of the salaries of three evangelists and one 
Bible woman, and asking for the fourth evangelist. In the 
old province of Tango, in the city of Miyadzu, on the west 
coast, where the first Christians were baptized one year 
ago, are now forty-five; and among them the other day 1 
baptized the other day the eighth member of the family of a 
woman who a year ago was the keeper of a house of prostitu- 
tion, but, hearing the truth, she set free all the girls whom 
she had bought, and reducing herself and her family almost 
to beggary, accepted Christ; her family of eight are now 
rejoicing together in a joy which is unspeakable. In an 
adjoining town, Amino, is an old lady, now seventy-three 
years old, who fourteen years ago, started on a pilgrimage 
toa distant heathen shrine; but detained by sickness on 
the way, she heard of Christ, gave up her visit to the shrine, 
accepted Christ, and held fast to her faith alone in the 
midst of the most bitter opposition from her relatives and 
neighbors for several years. Seven or eight years ago she 
built a little church, and has largely supported an evangel 
ist, and the other day assisted at the dedication of another 
larger church building in the center of the town, which 
has been provided largely by the contribution of this woman, 
who has less than two thousand dollars left in her hands : 
and the love-feast there with that little company of fifteen 
Christians, when the great crowd of hearers had dispersed 
after eleven o’clock at night, was a scene never to be for- 
gotten. 


Kyoto, Japan. 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 





BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





Some months ago, being in need of some one to.assist me 
in certain business affairs, I sought to find one who would 
not only be a trusty helper, but one to whom I could at the 
same time be of some assistance by way of teaching. I at 
last found a young man on one of my country trips who 
seemed likely to answer my purpose ; and the incident that 
I am about to relate took place about a month or less after 
be had come to my home. I relate it the more readily as 
the young man, about eighteen years of age, had been a 
Christian for less than a year; he had up to the time that 
I met him scarcely come in contact with foreigners, and at 
the time that the following incident took place he had not 
been with us long enough to have our influence make any 
impression upon him. Whatever of good there may have 
been in his action must, therefore, have come from the influ- 
ence of Christianity upon him, and not from outside influ- 
ences. He was from the first very fond of reading his Bi- 
ble, and spent much time in studying it. When I arranged 
with him to come to live with me the fact that I would 





give him instruction in the Bible was the strongest argu- 
ment that I brought to bear on him. At about that time 
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the smallpox was raging in our city, and the suffering was 
great. One morning a Js friend came to talk with 
me in regard to the condition of the hospital work. It was 
that the native hospital was full of patients, and 
‘ that there were insufficient attendants, that those at 
present employed confined their attention chiefly to the 
patients who were able to pay, and that the poor had little 
attention and were suffering greatly in consequence. This 
was all found afterward to be greatly exaggerated, but so 
widespread was the disease at the time that it seemed pos- 
sible. I was consulted as to Christians offering them- 
selves as volunteer nurses at this time. I tried to empha- 
size the importance of first learning the true condition of 
the need ; then, if moved by a spirit of love for Christ and 
the sufferers, and not by a thought of gaining personal 
credit, one were to offer their services, it was to be com™ 
mended. I observed that the young m ikawa San 
had been listening very closely to our conversation. The 
caller had scarcely gone when Ishikawa San fell upon his 
knees in the corner of the study. After a few moments he 
rose and stood by the window weeping. He gave no reply 
to a question, but passed from the room only to returnin a 
few moments to sit by my desk, where he broke out amid 
tears in a most earnest appeal that I should allow him to 
go at once to the hospital and offer his help if 
it was needed. It seemed that he had been thinking of 
the step for several days. He had not been vaccinated, and 
also, being so young, I objected to his taking the step. He 
was ready for every objection. If his parents were living 
and were suffering there, how would he feel about it? 
Those people were, most of them, ignorant of Christ, and 
they were dying in that way. If he were to go he could not 
only help to care for their bodies, but he could tell them of 
Christ. What mattered it if he did contract the disease 
and die; he was a Christian, while the sick ones were not. 
With words like these he met my objections, and his 
earnest manner convinced me of my inability to turn him. 
At last I suggested aninterview with the native pastor, 
who would be able to put the case from a Japanese paint of 
view better thanI. He met this suggestion at first with 
the fact that God had told him in his heart that he should 
do this work, and he did not wish to consult with any one; 
but he finally consented. This interview, however, only 
resulted in a consent to find out first if he was needed in 
the work, and if he would be accepted before he had been 
vaccinated, in which case he was to talk with me once more 
before going. No argument of the pastor could move him, 
and the strongest appeal that I made to him was the 
argument that the souls of men were worth more than 
their bodies. He had thought that God had called him to 
prepare to be a herald of the truth to his countrymen, and 
if so, he must trust that from those who had suffered from 
this disease or who were vaccinated, God would supply this 
need, and he need not risk his life. A sleepless night only 
brought him back with the feeling that this was the present 
need, and if God wanted him fora preacher he would take 
careof him. Isaid no more but let him go, only to have 
him return later to say that he was not needed, as there 
was some exaggeration about the condition of the hospital, 
and the need of nurses had been supplied by others. He 
was then ready to take up his work as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and the matter was not mentioned by him after- 
ward. To what shall we attribute such action? There 
was no gain to come from such astep. No reward from 
men. No loaves or fishes here. What can we say but that 
it was the true spirit of the Gospel working on his heart 
in the same way in which it led Paul to say: ‘ Neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy.” 
Yokohama, Japan. 


NOT COUNTING THE COST. 





BY THE REV. A. D. HAIL, 





Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 





That there may be Christians in our churches from mer. 
cepary motives and money considerations may be true, but 
proportionately not any great number. The facts are 
against such a supposition. Many of our members are 
from the class of Japanese whose ruling motto in their loy- 
alty to their chief was: ‘‘ Our lives as light as the dust, 
our duty as weighty as the rocks.” Those coming into the 
Church from the Samurai class can hardly be counted in 
the ranks of the “ rice Christians.” Another fact is, that 
of the four church buildings erected in the bounds of our 
work, none have been aided by funds furnished by the 
Mission Board. The contributions of our churches for 
their own running expenses,and this aside from the money 
given to home mission work, the Endowment Fund of the 
Doshisha School, earthquake and flood relief, and other 
benevolences, amounts to more than two dollars per mem- 
ber. The average income of the givers, for many women 
and children cannot contribute, would scarcely reach 
twelve dollars per month (gold). 

It is well to remember, also, that it costs something to 
be a Japanese Christian at the present time. Buddhist and 
Shinto Priests are not averse to the use of methods that 
inflict a wound upon those who would be Christians greater 
than can be estimated by financial advantage. The Jap- 
anese is nothing if not patriotic, and the fact that the re- 
action in Japan has been used for the purpose of fastening 
upon Japanese Christians the stigma of disloyalty, is a 
cross of immense weight to bear. And yet,in spite of all 
this, the Church in these days has made substantial prog- 
ress. Another matter which affects many, especially 
from the business classes, who come into the Church, is the 
prospective loss that must accrue in closing up business 
places on the Sabbath day. We have a number of of 
this kind. Others have been engaged in trades that had to 
be given up before the reception of baptism. A retail 
liquor dealer in possession of a good property, and threat- 
ened with disinheritance by his mother-in-law, nevertheless 


‘even cheerful under his hard lot, and I believe is a thor- 
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milk for a livelihood. A wholesale saki (wine) brewer, 
after holding out two years against baptism, at length gave 
up his business, which had come down from his ancestors 
to him, and is now the accountant, on a very moderate 
income, of a Christian newspaper. He had to lose both 
socially and financially. 

Tn our field of work we have the cases of three Buddhist 
priests who have become Christians. One became a police- 
man ; his loss was principally a social one. Another had 
charge of the largest temple in his district, and had more 
than four hundred parishioners. He is now preparing for 
evangelistic work, and has lost immensely from a social 
standpoint and not a little financially. Another priest 
gave up the charge of several temples, and now, living from 
“hand to mouth,” keeps open a room in his house for the 
regular Sabbath day, and Thursday evening prayer-meet- 
ings of the little band of Christians in his neighborhood. 


Osaka, Japan. 
CHINA. 
A TYPICAL CHINESE CHRISTIAN. 


BY THE REV. B. C. HENRY, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








IN reply to the charge*that Chinese Christians are self- 
seeking and profess Christianity only from mercenary 
motives, let me give you one concrete example, which will 
serve as a type of many others. 

Some two years ago Lei Ah-tei, a youth of nineteen, was 
received into one of our churches in Canton. He seemed 
earnest and single-minded to an unusual degree. Shortly 
after his baptism he went to his home in the country to be 
married. He was gentle and conciliatory, and yielded to 
the wishes of his parents in everything that did not con- 
flict with his duty as a Christian. An important part of 
the ceremony, and one most strenuously insisted upon by 
the elders of both families, was the worshiping of the 
ancestral tablets by the young couple. This he quietly 
but firmly refused todo. No commands or threats could 
shake his Christian resolution. He was finally dragged 
to the spot by main strength, forced on his knees, and his 
head pressed to the ground the required number of times. 
In this way he was compelled to go through the form of 
worshi», but his heart was loyal to his Master. His father, 
otherwise kind and considerate, was so exasperated by his 
conduct in this matter, that, on his return to Canton, he 
forbade him to attend the church, and also forbade the 
elders and Christian friends to visit him. A few months 
later occurred ‘‘ the festival of the tombs,” when his father 
told Ah-tei he must go with him to their country home 
and perform the services required, making the worship of 
the ancestors a special test of his filial obedience. He con- 
sented to go with his father and help put the graves in 
order, but refused to perform any act of worship. His 
father threatened him with the severest punishment, even 
death, but he was firm. He said very little, but was de- 
termined to be faithful. His father beat him most cruelly 
with a stick of firewood and bound him toa pillar for a 
night and a day, giving him no food. Hesaid, quietly: 
“T cannot do as youwish. You maykill me, but I cannot 
worship the tombs.’”’ They went to their country home. 
Ah-tei was firm and his father unyielding, and we feared 
that serious injury might befall the young man. Special 
prayers were offered for himin thechurch. At last some 
of his relatives who had been most insistent at the time of 
his marriage came to his rescue, and told the father it was 
useless to attempt to force him ; he would gain nothing by 
persisting, and would probably cause the death of his son. 
In this way he escaped; but his father still refuses to allow 
him to attend Christian services, and burns up every 
Christian book Ah-tei brings home. He is patient and 


oughly faithful Christian. He has never had a meal of 
“missionary rice.”” His only diet, as far as his relation to 
the Church goes, has been the “ bitter herbs’’ of persecu- 
tion. 

Canton, China. 


A CONVERTED SECTARY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 
Missionary of the Established Church of Scotland. 





A dozen miles northeast of the city of Kaiyuen stands 
the Customs’ Gate of Weiyuenpoo. Just beyond the gate 
lies the imperial forest, forming a triangle of valleys and 
mountains, each side of which is about one hundred miles 
long. Three miles south of the gate, sheltered by an im- 
posing mountain forming the southwest corner of the 
forest, is the pretty village of Maojia, in a picturesque but 
narrow valley, through which flows a crystal-clear, peren- 
nial stream. A Manchu family, Mao, has been settled there 
for generations, and after them the place is named. One 
robust young man of this family owns a farm there which 
he has let out for years past. With his mother and wife 
he was a member of a sect of Buddhists. who are strict 
vegetarians. Behind his house stood a family temple, be- 
fore which he regularly performed his necessary prostra- 
tions and chanted the prayers of this earnest sect. Several 
years ago he was in Kaiyuen on business, and, hearing 
of a “‘foreign” religion taught by a native preacher in a 
chapel, he went to learn what it was. After the others 
forming the daily congregation went their ways, he waited 
on tospeak to the preacher. He remained there a week to 
learn. Thereafter he returned home with a number of 
Christian books which he had purchased. Immediately on 
his arrival at home he began to preach to his family the 
new doctrines he had learned. His gentle young wife, who 
was one of the unfortunates known as demon-possessed, 
listened with eagerness. By and by she understood the 
doctrines of salvation, and suddenly cried out, “I am 
cured.” From that hour she never relapsed into that state 
of ‘“* possession” to which she had been a terrified slave for 





gave up his property, and is to-day a poor man peddling 





hood, most of the people ascribing it to magic, some, how- 
ever, saying that only the power of “‘ Heaven’’ could cure 
ademoniac. The immediate family became undoubtingly 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, and soon were ap- 
plicants for baptism. The temple services were first 
neglected, and latterly the temple itself was destroyed. This 
aggressive step roused the active hostility of the relatives 
who instituted a social persecution difficult to endure 
which culminated after the baptism of the converts in the 
firing of this man’s house and a year’s grain. A pleasing 
feature of this persecution was not only that the convert 
was immovably firm, but that he sought no revenge, no 
restitution of his goods, his only request being that we 
should take steps to secure the lives of the members of his 
family. He was baptized little more than four years ago. 
The members in that village are now so numerous, hostility 
isso absolutely dead, and everybody is so well acquainted 
with the essentials of Christian truth, that the village is 
known all around as “‘ Jesus’ Village.”’ 

Mukden, North China. 


NOT CASH BUT REVILINGS. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Peking University. 





Thave just returned froma visit to our chirch at Lan 
Chou, about 200 miles from Peking. Itisin a flourishing 
condition. The property on which it stands is 75x375 feet, 
on which is the chapel and more than fifty rooms in which 
students can be lodged, with place to build a dozen more. 
The place was originaliy a wine distillery. Our Chris- 
tians saw 1t, and themselves borrowed the money, about 
$2,500, and purchased it, waiting until we could receive it 
from the Missionary Society to pay it back. 

They conducted all the repairs, tearing down all the 
dilapidated rooms and using the material therefrom to re- 
pair the others, and used less money in it than would have 
been necessary if we had done it ourselves, many of them 
giving their time and labor free. 

When Mr. Lowry and I arrived to hold the quarterly 
conference, we found the chapel full (Saturday noon) and a 
man preaching to them. Christians were present from 
eighteen miles south, and the same distance north and 
west; and on Sunday morning at five o’clock aman and 
boy arrived, having walked eighteen miles that morning. 
All these persons came at their own expense, and so far 
as I know, have never received a cash from the church, and, 
as Mr. Lowry expresses it, “‘ nothing but revilings from the 
Chinese.” 

At the meeting they voted to pay one-fifth of the preach- 
er’s salary, andon Sunday evening we suggested that they 
raise funds and have a boy’s boarding school. They imme- 
diately began a subscription, and in less than half an hour 
they had raised fifty dollars and promised to raise twenty 
dollars more. They awakened a man who was sleeping, and 
asked what he would give; after rubbing his eyes and in- 
quiring what it was for, he said seven dollars. This man 
was cured of the opium habit, is a self-supporting local 
preacher, and has never received any money from the 
church. 

The teacher of their girl’s school was betrothed to a 
heathen, and when she was informed that she must give up 
him or her membership in the church, she refused to marry 
him. 

From this church a number of other churches have 
sprung upin country towns, and of perhaps a hundred or 
more members none have received money except those 
employed by the church, and this number does not exceed 
half a dozen persons. 

PEKING UNIVERSITY. 


KOREA. 


BY THE REV. H. G. APPENZELLER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








Not all professed conversions from heathenism remain 
“‘stedfast in the faith.” Elect or nonelect, some will and 
do backslide. With some converts the desire “ to flee the 
wrath to come” is probably not as clear at first as the love 
of that which is “‘ the root of all evil.”” These are few com- 
pared with the number who are actuated by a sincere de- 
sire to ‘‘ work out their own salvation.’”’ The casual or 
even “intelligent traveler’ knows little or nothing of the 
thoughts and longings of the heathen. 

But to facts. I know a man who admits that he was 
drawn at first by “ loaves and fishes”; but now he is glori- 
ously converted. Ioncelostamanfrom myemploy. Some 
thought “foreign pay’? was not conducive to growth in 
grace for this brother. Late: I tried to get him back, not 
for his sake, but for my own. He would not come for my 
“loaves and fishes,’’ except what he got on Sundays. He 
continues a faithful attendant. Another man was discon- 
tinued, not because he did wrong, but on “‘ principle.”’ It 
was during this period of nonemployment that he pegged 
his way through the Chinese Old Testament as far as 
Solomon’s reign, to the disgust and discomfort of his 
heathen neighbors. The Korean custom is to read aloud, 
and the not too musical voice of this particular brother 
would naturally disturb his near neighbors at midnight or 
even later. It may, perhaps, be well to say that some 
months after this, in answer to my question: ‘‘ What part 
of the Bible are you reading now ?” he surprised me with 
this frank answer: ‘“‘I am not reading the Bible now ex- 
cept on Sundays. I go to my work at daybreak and return 
at dusk, and therefore have no time.” Yesterday I received 
a man on “probation,” who said, entirely of his own 

accord: ‘*I am not a well man, and even if I were, it be- 
hooves me to work out my soul’s salvation.”’ I believe this 
to be the ruling spirit of those-who attach themselves to 
us. Still, let us be frank and admit there are some who 
come for the “loaves and fishes”; and let us admit with 
equal frankness that it is not always necessary to cross the 
ocean to find them. 





years. The “ miracle” caused amazement in the neighbor- 


Seoul, May 2ist, 1892. 
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SIAM. 
LAOS CONVERTS. 


BY THE REV. E. B. MCGILVARY, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 

It is not the aim of this letter to prove that human 
nature is radically different in the Laos race from what it 
shows itself to be in the rest of the world. If there were 
many material inducements to offer for the profession of 
Christiarity, there would doubtless be many men and wom- 
en that would avail themselves of the chance of gain; but 
the fact is that there are very few obvious advantages and 
many disadvantages resulting from the acceptance of 
Christianity. It is safe to say that, on an average, not as 
much as twenty-five dollars a year is distributed as charity 
among our twelve hundred converts. It is the established 
policy of the mission to offer no material inducements. 
Such servants as the missionaries employ are not always 
taken from among the Christi ; our schools are open to 
children from heathen homes as freely as to those from 
Christian homes; the distribution gf emergency funds, 
such.as the famine fund, so generously given by the friends 
in America this year, is made without regard to the reli- 
gion of the recipients; more heathen slaves have been re- 
deemed by missionaries than Christian slaves; the well-to- 
do Christian has to buy his drugs just as the well-to-do 
heathen, and the poor heathen gets his medicines as freely 
as the poor Christian ; the medical services of our physi- 
cians are rendered impartially to converts and Buddhists ; 
and Christians are not exempt from taxes or civil impress 
of any kind, except that Sunday work cannot be required 
of them. This exception, even, is sometimes a disadvan- 
tage, as in one district the rulers require the Christians to 
abstain from work on Buddhist sacred days, knowing that 
thus they will lose four more working days a month. This 
ill-will of the ruling class is by no means universal ; but 
where it does exist it shows itself in many petty ways very 

annoying to the Christian subjects. Open and downright 
persecution is illegal ; but the resentment of princes and 
sometimes a partial social ostracism does not make the 
Christian life preferable in the eyes of those who are not 
made of good solid moral fiber. In fine, there is no direct 
material advantage brought by the missionaries that is not 
as much at the disposal of outsiders as of the disciples. 
The older missionaries say that in the early history of the 
mission the natives expected temporal perquisites; but 
those who know our methods now have long ago become 
convinced that any worldly gain comes to Christians as 
* the result of nobler manhood and of more faithful work. 
Gain of this kind has come; it is a matter of common re- 
mark that the Christian families are prosperous—not rich, 
for such a thing as we call riches is hardly known among 
this people; but thrift, honesty and industry have made a 
difference between Christians and their neighbors in 
worldly goods, and it is seen that godliness is profitable 
for this life as well as for that which is to come. 

Chieng Mai. 








INDIA. 
CONVERTS’ MOTIVES. 


BY THE REV, A. TURNBULL, M.A., B.D., 
Missionary of the Established Church of Scotland. 








“ THE motives of a large number of our mission converts 
are questioned.” But, first, why assume that they neces- 
sarily have ‘‘ motives” at all? In most cases their “ con- 
version ” is not a matterof motive butof conviction. Itis 
not, as a rule, that they have shrewdly weighed the 
material pros and cons, but that they have been convinced 
by the word and spirit of the proper superiority of Chris. 
tianity to the old religion. They have become Christians, 
not because of any prospective “ loaves and fishes,” but be- 
cause of the enforcement of the truth by mission agents 
and agencies. The fact that many even who are never bap- 
tized freely admit the excellence and claims of the Chris- 
tian faith, renders it quite unnecessary to seek any other 
explanation in the case of those who seal the same confes- 
sion by baptism. 

Secondly, ‘‘motives’’ are not only unnecessary but im- 
possible. If our converts become Christians for the sake of 
the loaves and fishes, then they are of all men most miser- 
able; for the loaves and fishes do not exist, except in the 
imagination of the detractor. The only loaves and fishes 
they have to expect, or get, are ostracism and persecution— 
by society, priest,employer. Kicks, not half-pence, are their 
portion. How critics can reconcile what they know about 
the cross of baptism with what they imagine about the 
motives of the baptized, might be made the subject of a 
symposium of the other side. Even in the case of the 
“famine Christians ’’ of Southern India the motive was 
not so much greed as gratitude, and gratitude is not 
ignobie. The truth is that their motive is the most satis- 
factory thing about our converts. Where they come short 
is not in their motive at the start, but in their perform- 
ance in the course of the Christian life, and in this they 
are no worse than other Christians. 

These reflections are not theory, but experience. In the 
mission which I represent there are at present over sixteen 
hundred converts from Hinduism, Buddhism, demonism, 

etc.; and while many of them have suffered much, none of 
them can be said to have gained anything by their con- 
version in the sense under discussion. They have to earn 
their living as before—the few employed by the mission 
(for its own purposes) no less than the others; and so far 
from the mission supporting them, they support the mis- 
sion with a liberality unknown in older communities. Tho 
comparatively fabulously poor, they, out of this poverty, 
contribute on an average about one-thirtieth of their total 
earnings to the mission funds. This they do, this they are 
expected to do, and this they themselves, when they were 
baptized, expected to have tode. To suspect their motives 
is ridiculous. 


Darjeeling, India, 


DEALING WITH INQUIRERS. 


BY THE REV. H. J. BRUCE, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


It is true that the idea of worldly gain often has a 
large place in the minds of those who come to us as in- 
quirers. Sooften have I seen this that when a new inquirer 
comes to me I immediately begin to seek for the actuating 
motive, while at the same time giving him instruction and 
encouragement. He is soon told that we cannot give any 
promise of worldly support or advantage. I have had in 
quirers on the second or third ‘visit ask me boldly what sal- 
ary they would get if they should become Christians! In 
other cases, it may, perhaps, be discovered after weeks or 
months, that the man has a case in court, or some other 
business on which he wishes to secure the influence of the 
missionary. For this reason I am opposed to hasty bap- 
tisms, except in rare cases. Itisimpossible always todiscern 
the prime motive of a man in one or two interviews with 
him. 

By thus exercising due caution, most,of the candidates 
who come simply from worldly motives are sifted out be- 
fore they reach the point of baptism. Those who are re- 
ceived into the church profess to come solely from a desire 
to secure the salvation of theirsouls. Our churches would 
not receive them otherwise. They are convinced that 
Christianity is the true religion. At the same time it is 
apparent to all that the worldly condition of our Christians 
is better than that of their heathen associates generally. 
Christianity brightens up the sluggish mind, and gives an 
air of independence and refinement. 

It is true that Christianity creates new wants, as a desire 
for better clothing, household furniture, education, books, 
etc. This may account in some measure for the desire 
among our Christians to increase their incomes. And we 
cannot say that this, to a certain degree, is not praise- 
worthy. I believe that the large majority of our church- 
members are true followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, not- 
withstanding many faults which we see and regret. I 
could give many instances of generous conduct and self- 
denial for Christ among our native Christians which 
would do honor to the Christians of any land. One instance 
must suffice. A native Christian young man owned a 
somewhat extensive printing establishment in Bombay. 
He found that some of the works that had been printed 
in Arabic were more or less calculated to propagate Mo- 
hammedanism. Hence, to remove all possibility of such 
books issuing from his press, he sold all his Arabic type, 
at considerable loss to himself, and confined his printing 
to languages with which he was more familiar. 

Satara, India. 





CHARACTER OF CONVERTS. 


BY THE REV. J. E. SCOTT, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


There have been nearly 16,000 baptisms during 1891 in our 
Conference. There is now a Christian community of about 
33,000. What motive led them to change their faith ? And 
these new converts-—-these more than a thousand a month 
who are leaving the old faith for the new—what of them ? 
Well, listen. Nine-tenths of these people are low-caste. 
They are sweepers and leather workers. They are for the 
most part what in more favored America we would call 
“‘wretchedly poor.” If not part of the “‘ submerged tenth,” 
shall I say ?—nay, rather, the submerged five-eighths— 
they at least belong to ‘‘ the depressed classes,” to use a 
new word recently comeinto vogue out here. They are ig- 
norant, not one ina thousand of the new converts being 
able to tell ‘‘A from Izzard.’’ That is one side of the 
story. But thereis a brighter side. The people live to- 
gether in their own villages, and are docile and ready to 
learn. They do not come to us for support. Of the 2,000 
converts in my district last year not one came to us for 
support. 

They ask for aschool for their children the first thing, 
often giving the schoolhouse and paying toward the sup- 
port of the teacher. They learn our hymns and sacred 
songs, and delight to get together, especially in the even- 
ing, to sing in praise of their Savior. When faithfully 
taught, in a marvelously short time they seem to cut loose 
from their old heathen ways and follow ours. They are 
especially fond of the Sunday-school. Even the Epworth 
League may be found among them. They give as they 
are able to the support of the Gospel, if nothing more than 
a handful of grain, a “‘domestic male fow],’’ or a sucking 
pig. Many of them,I believe, are soundly converted to 
God. It is a rare thing to have one of them apostatize. 

We have now a force of 346 native preachers, 50 of whom 
are ordained, and most of whom were raised up frem 
among the rank and file of these converts. By a strict 
system of supervision we have our eye upon, and our heart 
in contact with, every man, woman andchild. I can safe- 
ly say that thisis a work of God. This is a true Church. 
God is blessing his people, and they are growing in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. 

Muttra, India. 





THE SANTALS. 


BY THE REV. E. B. STILES, 
Missionary of the Free Baptist Churches. 








When the desire to gain standing and influence in society 
no longer actuates men and women in America to join the 
Church, then people in India will cease becoming Chris- 
tians for the sake of “‘ the loaves and fishes.” To say that 
none become Christians for the sake of money would be 
false. To say that the majority do become Christians for 
that reason would be equally false. 

The man who came to mea year or two ago and offered 
to bring a hundred Christians to me if I would give him a 
hundred rupees was after the loaves and fishes. The man 





who came afterward thirty miles to be baptized, and then 
with tracts, pictures and books, went back to his farm 





and family and preached Jesus till, in a few months in his 
village five others became Christians,was a seeker after the 
truth. 

The weaver who came to me eighteen months ago, saying 
that he was lost and without hope, that he had searched 
in Hinduism in vain for salvation, and now, as a last re- 
sort, wanted to seeif there was any virtue in Christ ; who 
declared that he had no mercenary motive, that he had 
enough of everything but salvation ; who, on profession of 
his faith, was baptized a few weeks afterward, but who, 
from that day, would have nothing more to do with Chris- 
tians, expected a present for becoming a Christian. 

The Santal chief who was baptized two years ago has 
never asked or received anything from the missivn, but 
has preached and worked till he has around him a little 
band of twelve Christians; besides this he has built a 
church for them at his own expense. This man cannot be 
accused of seeking the loaves and fishes. 

The talented and consecrated young preacher with whom 
1 am working now in revival services, stays in this mission 
on twenty-five rupees per montb, when he might, without 
doubt, get twice that by going to Calcutta. He says the 
Lord has called him to stay in this field. 

It is a fact that very many of our Christians get employ- 
ment as servants, preachers and teachers; but we have need 
of them ; why should we not employ them ? That some are 
mecenary there can be no doubt. Neither is there any doubt 
in my mind but that the average Christian here is actu- 
ated by as pure motives as is the Christian at home who 
withholds his contributions to the work and thus disre- 
gards Christ’s command, because he is not sure that all 
who become Christians over here are not actuated by mer- 
cenary motives. Many are actuated by the same motive 
that actuates him, viz., love of money ; but God will judge 
both him and them. 

Bhimpore, India. 


PERSIA. 
AMONG THE NESTORIANS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN N. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


Our Evangelical Church has about 2,250 members in 
about 80 regular congregations. The attendants on a 
Sunday number over five thousand. Their preachers are 
supported partly by the people and partly by mission funds. 
The contributions last year given by the people, were 1750 
tomans, or $2,625. At the price of labor here, this sum is 
equivalent to about 20,000 days’ work, and stands for self- 
denying gifts of love by very many. The churchmembers 
and attendants have no pecuniary gain in the missionary 
work beyond what comes to an ordinary community in 
America. A few have mercenary motives. Perhaps a 
hundred are school teachers, a few are servants. Some very 
poor people know our church and missionaries are kind and 
helpful to the suffering. These aside, the rest are like 
Christians at home—some very zealous and self-denying, 
some indifferent and worldly, and some have suffered heav- 
ily for the truth’s sake. Here is a young Kurd within the 
week past who believes in Christ, and his family t .reaten 
to kill him. He fied for counsel, and after deciding what 
it wasbest for him todo hesaid: ‘‘I do notask any money . 
I have earned enough to pay my own way, and only ask 
your prayers and counsels.”” There are some converts from 
Islam who have a hard time, and some have turned out en- 
tirely vena]. But we find the same high motive of self- 
denial for Christ and his cause that influence missionaries 
also influence the Christians-about us. Several young 
men the past year have devoted all their time and all their 
means beyond a frugal support of their families to Chris- 
tian work. It is refreshing to meet such cases. They are 
examples to others, and there are many who give liberally 
and cheerfully to the Lord. After the Week of Prayer a 
good brother came to me and said: “‘ The day we prayed for 
the heathen greatly affected me. I could not feel at ease till 
I did more than pray. Here is a sum for you to send wher- 
ever you think it will do the most good.” He handed me 
ten tomans —$15. This is beyond liberal support to the 
Gospel in his own self-supporting church. The day of fol- 
lowing Christ for the loaves and fishes is passed long ago in 
our work. 

Urumiah, Persia. 





TURKEY. 
THE ARMENIANS OF EASTERN TURKEY. 


BY THE REV. H, N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board, 








THE way into the kingdom is through self-denial. “If 
any man will come after me let him deny bimself.”’ This 
has been abundantly illustrated in this field from the be- 
ginning of the work. We have studiously avoided putting 
before any man any pecuniary or other worldly motive as a 
reason for becoming a Protestant. Many priests, even, 
and other ecclesiastics, who were convinced of the truth, 
have said to us through intermediaries: “‘ We have no 
means of support except our spiritual office. If we could be 
assured of a small salary, say four or five dollars a month, 
for our support, we are ready to declare ourselves Protes- 
tant, and devote ourselves to the spread of the Gospel’’; but 
in no single instance have we yielded to the appeal, except 
that thirty-five years ago, in our inexperience, we employed 
a teacher who had recently left the Armenians. It seems 
almost cruel sometimes, but the Master did not use worldly 
motives, and so we cannot ; otherwise we could not be sure 
of the sincerity of the converts. 

Another test has been the putting of the burden of sup- 
porting the work upon the people themselves. The love of 
money isa marked trait of Oriental character, and there is 
no better proof of the sincerity of a profession of faith than 
a readiness to support the institutions of the Gospel. The 
Armenians pay next to nothing for the support of their 





churches. Their ecclesiastics live upon certain fees, and 
their schools are cheap. The knowledge that Protestants 
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have heavy pecuniary burdens to bear is one of the greatest 
hindrances to the increase of the Protestant ranks. Hun- 
dreds of men who know the truth hold themselves aloof 
for the simple reason that they do not wish to pay money 
to support preachers and teachers, and to defray other nec- 
essary expenses, Many of our people are in rags, and they 
are straitened for food, and they are steadily becoming 
poorer; but in their deep poverty, and often at the expense 
of needed food and clothing, they continue their contribu- 
tions. They do it from a love to Christ, and for their own 
spiritual welfare and the welfare of their children. When 
we examine the statistics of our congregations we are sur- 
prised at the aggregate of their contributions, and can 
hardly understand whence they have come. The statistics 
for the last year have not been collated, but the previous 
year the people paid for the support of their preachers, 
schools, the erection of buildings, etc., $7,200, while the 
American Board paid for the same $3,300, or about thirty-one 
per cent. of the whole. Were the American churches to 
pay in anything like the same proportion, the Lord’s treas- 
* uries wouldso overflow that the difficulty would be to know 
what to do with the surplus of funds. 


Harpft, Turkey. 
OUTCAST CHRISTIANS. 


BY THE REV. W. A. FARNSWORTH, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


When I came to Turkey, in 1853, the man who becamean 
evangelical Christian thereby became an outcast, hardly 
less offensive than were lepers among the Jews. One of 
our preachers has just related to me the fact that when 
his father became a Protestant his mother was taken to 
her father’s house amd advised to leave “the bed and 
board” of her husband. His meek and quiet spirit finally 
conquered, and she returned to find him ripening for the 
garner of the Lord, to which he was gathered many years 
ago, and she is now “‘ a mother in Israel.” 

Thirty-five years ago a gray-bearded man of fourscore 
told me that he wished to be enrolled as an evangelical 
Christian. I told him that he would be compelled to 
suffer. He replied : 

“Tam by trade adyer. Suppose you give me the mate- 
rial for a good dye and I take it and useit allup. If you 
should then ask me for the lees, could [ refuse to give 
them ? That is what Christ has done. He has given me 
childhood, youth and manhood. Now when life is used up 
he comes and asks for this little remnant. Shall I not 
give it? I will.” 

And he did. Despite scorn and poverty he “ witnessed a 
good confession,’”’ and long ago was transferred to the 
“ better land.” 

One of the first families that in Cesarea became known 
as Protestant was one of considerable influence, which had 
a good income from a Government monopoly of a. certain 
business. The result was such utter disgrace that only by 
the aid of a policeman sent by the Governor for that spe- 
cial purpose could the head of that family secure the serv- 
ices of a barber. What possible mercenary motive could 
have been in the mind of any one of these cases ? Are these 
cases of the olden times? Take a newone. Just three 
weeks ago I was at a village where some of my companions 
feared that we might be stoned. A few days before one of 
my companions, an ordained man, had been driven from 
one of the guest rooms of that village. A few enlightened 
men have been striving for years to study the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and yet remain in their old Church relations. Tho 
tolerated for awhile, fear of the influence of the study of 
the Word led the church authorities to forbid them the 
use of the schoolhouse, then of a hired house; and when 
one of the bolder of the enlightened ones fitted up a room 
for their use, their enemies broke in and destroyed table, 
seats, etc. Only two of the enlightened men dared come 
near us, and one of them suffered some violence for his te- 
merity. There is no financial, political or social considera- 
tion in favor of a cha’:ge from any other of the creeds of 
Turkey to that of the evangelical Christians. Nevertheless 
it is true, here as everywhere, that ‘‘ godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain.”’ The evangelical Christians are 
more intelligent, more industrious and more economical 
than are the other communities; and, as a consequence, 
where that community is well established, it is fast coming 
to occupy an enviable position. 

Cesarea, Turkey. 





KURDISTAN CHRISTIANITY. 


BY THE REV. J. L. BARTON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


One of the strongest evidences that the Armenian Prot- 
estants are not allsuch for gain, is the missionary society 
which they sustain to carry on work among the Kurdish- 
speaking Armenians of Kurdistan. This society was a 
voluntary organization. These Protestants have paid 
thousands of dollars, in their poverty and oppression, to 
educate young men of that country and send them out as 
preachers and teachers. Churches and schools have been 
erected, and the general work ofthe society put upon agood 
basis. The contributions are ample for the present needs 
of the work, in which no foreign missionary society has any 
part. The contributions per churchmember, for the 
churches of Turkey and Persia for the past year, have been 
the price of one half-day’s work for an ordinary laborer. 
Only eight of the American societies equaled or exceeded 
this average, and twenty-two fell below it, many far be- 
low. 

Five years ago this society engaged a Christian of that 
country as colporter evangelist. He was then master of a 
trade which gave him over 300 piasters a month and work 
was permanent. He accepted 150 piasters a month, barely 
a living salary for himselfand family. Notwithstanding 
members of his family havestrongly urged him to return 
to his trade, which is easier work than what he is doing and 
far less dangerous, for the country is wild, he clings to the 
work of Christ, saying the Lord called him to just this 








. 


work, and he will not drop it till the Lord calls him from 
it. He has never asked for an increase of salary, and his 
faithfulness is marked. 

Another young man of that country, a member of one of 
the old large families, spends as much time as the business 
of the family will permit in preaching the Gospel. Two 
years ago,on behalf of this Kurdistan Society, the writer 
proposed to him that he take a small salary and devote 
himself entirely to evangelical work. He immediately re- 
jected the idea, saying: ‘‘ Now, when the people ask me 
how much you give me to be a Protestant and preach the 
Gospel, I can reply, ‘I doit only for the love of Christ’ ; but 
if accept pay, then they will have some reason t2 say it is 
for money. I will do all I can free, but nothing for pay ; if 
you pay me,I cannot preach.”? The Oriental’s pocket is 
reached through his heart. 

Harpft, Turkey. 


SYRIA. 
AMONG THE NUSAIRIYEH. 


BY MISS MATTIE R. WYLIE, 
Missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 








GREAT care is taken in receiving members into the 
church. First, an inquiry is made as to motive and con- 
duct. Then an evidence of a knowledge of their fallen con- 
dition, their need of a Savior, etc , is required. They do 
not impulsively change their religion. They study each 
point of difference, and after being convinced hesitate. 
‘Can we endure the reproaches of friends and loss of em- 
ployment ?” We have reason to believe that the greater 
number who join us are sincere. Few have gone back. 
They like Bible study, and remember a thought or fact. In 
their attainments in Christian life we do not compare 
them with ripe Christians at home, but with their neigh- 
bors. Among them they are as lights in the darkness. 
We feel for their opportunities there is a gradual advanc- 
ing in the divine Jife. We have two hundred and seventeen 
members. Forty-six are employed by the mission. Others 
are scattered here and there in different villages, eitaer 
farming or working at trades, and are not helped pecun- 
iarily by us. Four of our teachers were offered by the 
Governor higher wages than we give them, and threatened 
with punishment if they worked for us. They refused 
him. Our Nusairiyeh converts are always being drafted 
into the army on aecount of their religion. One man 
served eight years. The power of the Gospel is seen in 
his godly life. 

This year their contributions in money averaged seventy- 
five cents per member. They give much more in the way 
of food and clothing to the poor. ‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Latakia, Syria. 


EGYPT. 
COPTIC CHRISTIANS. 








BY THE REV A. WATSON, D.D., 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church. 





IN the early history of our mission worldly motives had 
a greater influence than at the present time ; but even then 
it was not so much the desire or expectation of receiving 
material aid or remuneration or employment, but the hope 
of securing the influence of the missionaries for protection 
from the oppressions of a cruel and despotic Government. 
During the last fifteen years, however, this kind of motive 
has lost its influence, because there is nothing now in this 
country that can be called Oppression on the part of the 
Government, while the power which the consuls used to 
have over Egyptian subjects, and which the missionaries 
sometimes secured to protect converts from unjust ex- 
actions, has gradually diminished and indeed ceased to 
exist. 

I would not assert, however, that at the present time 
no one ever professes his faith in Christ and unites with us 
from worldly motives either in whole or in part ; yet I have 
no hesitation in saying that cases cf this kind are com- 
paratively few. The worldly motives which might be sup- 
posed to influence the Egyptians, arise out of an expecta- 
tion or desire to be employed by the mission, or, if poor, to 
receive support for themselves and their families, or to se- 
cure free education for their children, or to be permitted 
to associate with a more enlightened and better class of 
people. 

Now, out of 3,570 churchmembers in Egypt, only 
about 180 are in the employment of the mission. Of these 
50 are teachers in the mission schools in Alexandria, 
Monsura, Cairo and Assiut ; and, ascompared with teachers 
in Government and other schools andclerks in the various 
departments of administration, their monthly allowances 
are small. Nearly all our teachers receive one third less 
than they could receive in other positions for which they are 
qualified. Besides,as the mission has not been extending its 
educational work, there is no encouragement for young 
men to expect to be employed in this department by the 
missionaries. 

The native pastors and educated evangelists receive for 
a monthly wage from $15 to $25, part of which is paid by 
the mission and the balance by the congregations to which 
they minister. This remuneration is small compared with 
what they couldcommand elsewhere. A few days ago the 
director of the Egyptian telegraph lines asked for forty 
young lads from our school, to each of whom he promised 
to give, after a few months’ training, the sum of $20 a 
month and prospect of an increase from time to time. 
This shows how much greater remuneration can be 
secured from the Government, but in addition to that 
there is a retiring allowance made at the end of the service 
in proportion to the time spent in it. 

No aid whatever is given for the support of the poor by 
the mission, nor does any one laid aside from service by 
age or sickness receive any allowance. The native mem- 





bers are expected to take care of their own poor and sick 
ones. The mission acts on the principle that money 
coming from America is to be used for education and 
especially evangelization, and not for simple benevolence. 

The children of the churchmembers pay just as much in 
the mission schools as other children, and our charges are 
not as low as those of other schools in the great centers 
mentioned above; while outsiie of these centers in more 
than eighty places the natives manage and entirely sup- 
port their own schools. Over $5,000 was raised and spent 
on these schools by the natives during 1891. 

If we look at the places where the accessions to the 
Church were largest during the past year, we find ihnat 
they are those where the smallest amount of mission money 
is spent. There were over 55 added to the church at Nak- 
hasleh, over 45 at Assiut, 20 at Zerabi and 19 at Nazlet 
Haraz; and I cancotimagine what worldly benefit any one 
receives from uniting with the Protestant churches there 
which does not exist in any church in America. 

Our converts are from all classes of society—some very 
poor, more only comparatively so, many living in a com- 
fortable manner, a few rich. They represent nearly all 
trades and every business—farmers owning their thou- 
sands of acres to those owning one acre, and others, as 
farm laborers, merchants, petty storekeepers, carpenters, 
masons, silversmiths, teachers, scribes, lawyers, etc. All 
on uniting with the Church are expected to contribute 
toward the support of those engaged in the spread of the 
Gospel. Tho they donot by any means give according to 
their ability, taken as a whole, yet a goodly number give 
the tenth. During 1891, there was raised for church and 
evangelistic purposes, from the native churches, the sum 
of $7,300. The great aim of the mission is to so train the 
converts to the duty, the privilege of giving, that in as 
brief a time as possible they will be able to support their 
own ministers and become a self-supporting and self-prop- 
agating church. 

Cairo, Egypt. 


AFRICA. 
ON THE WEST COAST. 


BY THE REV, J. A, EVANS, 
Missionary of the United Brethren. 











As regards the converts of my experience in Africa, I can 
say that so far as sincerity is concerned, I believe there is 
a much larger percentage of it among the people here than 
in America. Apprehension, of course, is not quite so clear, 
perhaps, as a rule, owing to several things, chief among 
which are the media of communication. Attainments in 
the Christian life compare favorably with Americans, but 
it can scarcely be said they are as easy as where the truths 
presented are better understood. Capacity for develop- 
ment is good, as witness many lives, of which I give a few 
instances in the past twenty years of my experience in 
Africa. In February of 1872 I remember interesting a 
chief woman of a town about sixty miles from here, where 
1 was then stationed. She embraced the Savior, was bap- 
tized with her household, and forthwith took her departure 
into a distant land of rankest heathendom. It was twelve 
years before I met heragain in this place; she had not 
only continued faithful, but had grown very strong in the 
faith and love of Uhrist. Here I received her into the 
Church as a full member, and she is in good stand- 
ing to-day. During the same year (1872) I visited other 
towns as opportunity offered, preaching (or teach- 
ing, as I preferred to callit). In one of these towns I 
was entertained most royally by a principal chief of the 
district, and in due course many of his people became 
converts. The town has since been destroyed by war ; but. 
the Christians, altho scattered and peeled, have continued 
faithful, some having died, and others having been killed, 
and still others living are strong for the Lord. I remem- 
ber a woman in one of the other towns of the above dis- 
trict, who in my early visits that way, heard the Word 
and believed and found peace in a very short time, and ap- 
plied for baptism; but doubting her understanding of 
what she requested, I a first refused to baptize her, but 
she only persevered the more earnestly, and gave every 
proof of her conversion to Christ, and, as a result, I had to 
baptize her. She has since suffered untold persecutions 
for the cross of Christ, yet she continues faithful. I 
might relate scores of other instances of persecution, 
growth, etc., but time and space fail me ; hence, in conelu- 
sion allow me to say that children show the greatest de- 
velopment, professing Christ at five or six years of age, and 
continue earnest and faithful to old age, as witness the 
lives of many able and efficient ministers and laymen that 
I have met with here. 

Bonthe, Sherbro. 


THE PACIFIC. 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS AND NEW GUINEA. 


BY THE REV. JAMES CHALMERS, 
Missionary of the London Missionary Society. 











IN all my experience in the South Seas and New Guinea, 
we have not made converts by purchase, nor have we had 
many for the ‘‘ loaves and fishes.’’ In the South Seas there 
is no necessity for them to join the mission for that which 
perisheth, as all have enough and to spare in food and 
raiment. 

Before coming to New Guinea I spent ten years in Raro- 
tonga, of the Hervey Group, and there I know all are well 
off apart from the mission; and they build their own 
churches, schools and parsonages, and pay their own pas- 
tors and give good subscriptions annually to the London 
Missionary Society. They, also, as often as opportunity 
affords, give large presents to this mission in clothes and 
calico, 

In the Hervey Group every man and woman has plenty, 
and yet many give themselves to work for Christ in New 
Guinea. where they get $100 per year. By staying at home 
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hey could easily make from $400 to $500 a 
year. Here, also, they have to contend 
with a very unhealthy climate, and the 
treachery of the savages. Many have died 
from fever, some have been poisoned, and 
others speared and clubbed, and yet there 
are many anxious to come. 

Some years ago, at Kalo, ten of a mission 
party were cruelly massacred, and a few 
months before, at Isuisu, five were poisoned. 
A fall statement was sent to the mission- 
aries, and at Rarotonga, where the train- 
ing institution for the Hervey Group is, on 
the missionary reading the statement and 
asking, Who will go? all at once offered. 
Some time passed and again the question 
was asked, and again all the men and 
women begged to be sent. We wanted six 
couples, and lots had to be drawn to select 
the six from the thirty offering. 

Our first converts, baptized eleven years 
ago, are still faithful men and women, and 
from among them some have offered them- 
selves for Christ’s service, been trained and 
are now preaching Christ to their country- 
men, and have been greatly blessed in their 
work. 

Ali our churchmembers support them- 
selves entirely. 

We do not try to Anglicize our natives by 
teaching them to adopt our habits of food 
and clothing. We believe that a native is 
as fit for the kingdom of Heaven in Christ 
with a simple loin-cloth as he would be 
with a pair of breeches and shirt. I think 
the system of clothing natives is to be de- 
precated, and certainly that of American- 
izing or Anglicizing them. 

Toaripi, New Guinea, July 2d, 1892. 


TAHITI. 


BY THE KEV. FREDERIC VERNIER, 
Missionary of the Paris Evangelical Society. 





DvRInG the more than eighty years that 
the converts of Tahiti and the surrounding 
Islands have been gathered in churches they 
have passed through many vicissitudes and 
incurred many dangers. Among them per- 
haps the greatest have been due to the 
efforts of the Roman Catholic Church to 
gain them over to their doctrine and wor- 
ship; but as anation they have invariebly 
repelled the advances of the priests, and 
remained true to theirevangelical faith. 

The Bible holds the first place in their read- 
ing, andis in daily use intbe great majori- 
ty of the houses, which also observe family 
worship. The Sabbath is kept every where, 
and almost the whole native pepulation at- 
tend the principal services. In the churches 
the sacrament is observed every month, and 
those who join on profession of their faith 
in Christ findin Calvary their hope of a 
future life, and glorify God according to 
their means and the light that is given 
them. If there is manifested less of the 
a lic zeal of earlier years it still exists. 

ore than one Christian from Tahiti or the 
adjoining groups holds for Christ a corner 
of New Guinea. One of the missionaries of 
the Londo. Missionary Society, who has 
them in charge, wrote me recently: ‘‘ Our 
South Sea Island teachers are our mainstay, 
and no pen can write the grand work they 
have done.”’ : 

In almost all of our flocks is to be found 
a little group of Christians especially active, 
who visit the sick, console the afflicted, 
exhort the indifferent. Our Tahitians often 
take upon themselvés heavy burdensinvolv- 
ing much self-sacrifice for the building and 
support of their churches, The annual 
contributions in the majority of our com- 
munities are an eloquent witness to their 
love for souls, their readiness to obey~ the 
Master’s command to go into all the world 
and preavh the Gospel to one creature. I 
have seen native Christians who have made 
great attainments in Christian life and to 
whom the Master has given triumphant 
deaths. 

While it would be easy to multiply inci- 
dents of this nature showing the reality of 
the Christianity professed by our native 
Christians and their capacity for attaining 
a h degree of religious development, it is 
but just to say their manner of life shows 
failings, some quite serious. Itoften seems 
to me that their acceptance of the Gospel is 
a matter of the intellect rather than of the 
heart, and that their feeling in regard to its 
traths is one of admiration rather than 
of love. Their conception of sin remains in- 
complete; they seem less able than white 
Christians to realizeits enormity. There is 
indeed nothing surprising in this. Their 
conscience is weak, and even their spiritual 
leaders are ioo often subject to the most 
painful moral lapses. The constantly in- 
creasing contact with what is called Euro- 
pean civilization has, no doubt, a most un- 

ortunate effect on many. 

Nevertheless, it must be remembered to 
the praise of the Divine Master that, not- 
withstanding all these obstacles, there has 
been found in these islands of the Pacific a 
se: who love him sincerely and who 

don him alone all their hope of eter- 
nal life. That there are some who follow 
Christ now asin the days of his flesh for 
the sake of ‘the loaves and the fishes,” is 
very — but it is very certain that by 


far the greater part of our native Christians 
would repeat from the heart the words of 
the first Apostles: ‘‘ Lord, whom shall 


to 
we-go ’ thou hast the words of eternal life.” 


Tahiti, July 12th, 1892, 


Biblical Research. 

WHat and where are the “many man- 

sions” in his Father’s house, promised by 

our Lord to his disciples? Generally they 

are put off into another life and the future ; 

but the Rev. J. Liewelyn Davies believes 

they belong to this life—in the past and in 

the present. The word “ mansions” is not 

a happy rendering of the Greek word 

monai; etymologically, indeed, it is an ex- 

act equivalent, but it has acquired in com- 

mon use a different sense from that which 

it first bore. The nature of the monai 

promised by our Lord must depend upon 

the nature of his ‘‘ Father’s house.” There 
are many references to the “‘ house ’’ of God, 
or of the Father, in the New Testament, 
none of which obliges us to think of the 
future life; and the sacred writers always 
assume that the Father’s house was the 
home of themselves and their fellow-believ- 
ers while they were still living on the 
earth. Christ went, he tells his Apostles, 
to prepare a place for them. He* went, 
through his death and departure, i::to the 
unseen world; but he adds: “If I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come again 
and will receive you unto myself, that 
where I am, there ye may be also.’’ The 
most natural sense of these words is, not 
that the disciples,when they severally died, 
should go to Jesus and be with him, but 
that he would come tothem. This return 
of his began with the resurrection, and was 
fulfilled on the Day of Pentecost. Jesus 
promised that the Spirit should be given. 
“T will not leave you bereaved ; I will come 
to you. ... In that day ye shall know 
that Iam in my Father, and ye in me, and 
Iin you. ... If a man love me, he will 
keep my word; and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode (monén) with him.’’ The Apos- 
tles evidently understood their Master to 
promise that when he had gone out of their 
bodily sight. be would come to them again 
in spiritual presence, and they would dwell 
with him and the Father in a spiritual 
home ; and after the Day of Pentecost they 
were accustomed to assume that the prom- 
ise had been fulfilled, and that they were 
living as the Father’s children, with the 
other members of the Divine famity, look- 
ing up to the Divine Son as their head. The 
‘“‘many mansions” are places in this house- 
hold, occupied by the household of God. 
When Jesus had overcome the sharpness of 
death he opened the kingdom of Heaven to 
all believers; and they who believe are now 
citizens of it. 


..+»Prof. W. M. Ramsay has published 
in The Expositor an article whose aim is to 
show, by minutely examining the journeys 
in Asia Minor, that the account given in 
Acts of the Apostle Paul’s journeys is 
founded on, or, perhaps, actually incorpo- 
rates, an account written down under the 
immediate influence of Paul himself. This 
original account was characterized by a 
system of nomenclature different from that 
which is employed by the author of the 
earlier chapters ‘of Acts—viz., chaps. i- 
xii; it used territorial names in the Ro- 
mean sense, found also in Paul’s epistles, 
whereas the author of chapters i-xii, uses 
them in the popular Greek sense; and it 
showed a certain degree of accuracy which 
the latter was not ableto attain. Professor 
Ramsay styles this original account the 
“ Travel Document” ; its exact relation to 
the form which appears in Acts, he admits, 
is difficult to determine—it may have been 
modified or enlarged—yet he does not feel 
certain that in the parts of Asia Minor to 
which his range is restricted any verses can 
with confidence be characterized as pure ad- 
ditions. He holds that, the proper point of 
view being taken, the interpretation of his 
Travel Document as a simple, straightfor- 
ward historical testimony offers itself with 
perfect ease, and that it confirms and com_ 
pletes our knowledge of the country ac- 
quired from other sources in a way which 
provesits ultimate origin from a person ac 
quainted with the actual circumstances. 
It follows that the original document must 
have been composed under the Apostle 
Paul’s own influence, for only he was present 
on all the occasions when the evidence of 
the narrative is especially conspicuous: 


...» With the exception of Gabriel, ac- 
cording to the Rev. G. C. M. Douglas, 
Michael, the archangel, is the only heaven- 
ly being, exclusive of Jehovah, to whom a 
name is given in Scripture. Can we, he 
asks, identify him? In reply, he sees 
no opinion so natural as that which makes 


Michael a title of our Redeemer, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and which connects the de- 
scriptions of Michael with those oe of 
him who is variously styled the Angel of 
Jehovah or of God. el of his Pres- 








, the 
ence, and the Angel of the Covenant. 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 25TH. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER PROFANED.— 
1 Cor. 11: 20-34. 








NoTEs.—*‘ It is not possible to eat the 
Lord’s Supper.”’—This, which differs from 
the Old Version, means that in such a 
divided, quarrelsome mood it is not possi- 
ble properly te commemorate the Lord’s 
death. “* One taketh before other.”—It 
is difficult for us, in the solemnity which 
with us attaches to the Lord’s Supper, to 
conceive what was the condition then and 
there. They were in the habit of meeting 
for a meal, or love-feast, and then, at the 
end of the meal, going through the simple 
ceremony of eating and drinking together, 
each helping himself from the table, while 
the leader repeated the words of institu- 
tion. It was not a formal but a social 
meal; no pews, no kneeling at an altar, no 
passing of bread or wine. It had hardly 
come to be a ceremony, and perhaps gen- 
erally each family brought their own food 
and set it before them, and some were 
well supplied and others poorly, and the 
poorer were provided for by the others. 
But they got to quarreling, and the richer 
would not supply the poorer; and at the 
meal the rich ate and drank freely, there 
being little disgrace about drinking enough 
to get excited or even intoxicated ; and so 
things got to be in a shameful condition 
even at the Lord’s Supper. “<T received 
of the Lord.”—Not by direct revelation, 
but from other disciples. “This is my 
body which is for you.”—The Old Version 
has ‘was broken for you.’’ The sense is 
the same. “This cup is the new cove- 
nant.”’-—Or testament,as the Greek word has 
both meanings; but covenant is better. 
The old covenant was that of Moses, the new 
one of Christ. “For as often,’ etc.— 
This is Paul’s comment, not Christ’s word. 
** Shall be guilty of the body and the 
blood.”—Guilty of despising it, just as 
those who killed him despised it. 
“Let a man prove himself.””—Examine, 
test himself. “For this cause.”—It 
would seem as if Paul meant that sickness 
and death had come in punishment of such 
sacrilege. ** Fateth and drinketh judg- 
ment.’’—Not ‘‘damnation,” as in the Old 
Version, which is too strong a word. 

Instruction.—The first lesson we learn is 
that the former days were not better than 
these. Whatever our faults, we would not 
now find that a large city church would be 
so lacking in decorum in the most sacred 
ordinance. Our church manners are a 
great deal more decent than then; but our 
earnestness may be no greater. 

There has been an amazing improvement 
within the last seventy-five years in the 
matter of temperance. We are far from 
perfect now; but things were worse in 
Paul’s time, even when they had no dis- 
tilled liquors. Our progress is an encour- 
agement to go on. 

The ceremony of the Lord’s Supper ought 
to be very serious ; but it ought to be very 
simple. Those who magnify the ceremony 
by being careful to do it just so, as that no 
more must be blessed than is consumed, or 
that the wine must be mixed in a particular 
way, or that the wine should be kept from 
the laity, or that it must be received fasting, 
or that the minister must wear a special 
dress, or that it must be made a showin 
any way, are Judaizing, and are opposing 
the spirit of the Gospel. 

The purpose of the Supper is to remind us 
of Christ. Itis not a sacrifice, but a memo- 
rial. It is to be partaken of with the very 
solemn thought that Christ’s body was 
broken and his blood shed for us. 

The doctrine of the Roman Catholics ard 
the Ritualists is built on the passage, ‘‘ This 
is my body,” as if it meant that the bread 
was changed to flesh and the wine to blood, 
which is palpably absurd. It was “in re- 
membrance ”’ of Christ. ‘ 

There are other ways of profaning the 
Lord’s Supper besides the vulgar way of 
drinking enough to get intoxicated, or the 
selfish way of eating while others go hun- 
gry. There is not much danger of these 
things now; but there is danger of our 
failing to remember our vows of disciple- 
ship, and making the service a heedless 
form. 

If we forget Christ at his table, and do 
not theie resolve again to be his disciples, 
when will we do it? If we forget Christ 
can we be his disciples? Can we tben ex- 
pect him to accept and save us? Shall we 
not then be ourselves drinking judgment to 
ourselves as truly as did the Corinthians? 

Let the Church be a pattern to the world 
of purity, and especially of charity. Never 
































let there be a quarrel in the Church. Divi- 


sions were the sin of Corinth, and have 
been of many a modern Corinth. Hear 
Paul’s rebuke ; and let us fear God’s judg- 
ment. 








Ministerial Wegister. 


BAPTIST. 


ADAMS, W. E., Ute, Ia., resigns. 
ANSRONY, Evceng, ord. August 24th, Naples, 


ARPY, T. A., Adams, Ind., resigns. 

AVERY, G. W., Topsham, Me., resigns. 
BOWER, F., West Union, Ia., resigns. 
BRAITHWAITE, CHaARuEs, Lake View, called 
to Rogers Park, Il. 

BRANCH, E. E., Jacksonville, Ia., resigns. 
CHANDLER, A. E., ord. recently, Hudson, Il. 


CHUTE, A. C., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Hal- 
ifax, N.8. i 

DECKER, M. C., ord. August 25th, Bentley 
Creek, Penn. 


FREEMAN, C. A., Pewaukee, Wis., accepts call 
to Avoca, I. T. 


FULLER, A. K., Sioux Falls, 8. D., called to 
Newburg, N. Y. 


HANNA, T. A. T., D.D., Schuylkill Falls, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn., resigns. 
ar 5 Henry O., Troy, N. Y., called to Mal- 
en, s 
HOUSER, A. F., ord. recently, Lanark, Il. 
PRITCHARD, C. W., Manchester, Ia., resigns. 
RAASCH, W. F., Ontario, Wis., resigns. 
RICE, W. T., Ashfield, Mass., rt: 
Saybrook, Conn. POPITE: 900 to 
ROWLEY, F. H., North Adams, Mass. 
call to Dak Park, Il. oo a 
RUNKAN, A. W., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 
SQUIRES, W. P., Alma, Me., resigns. 
WEAVER, Amos, Hampton, Ia., resigns. 


WOLF, H. M., Jr., Millertown, N. Y., 
call to eat Gmithaeld. Fean, 6° SOP 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADAM, J. Douetas, inst. A’ o 
chester, Vt. MP Met, Man 


ANDERSON, Davip R., Elkhorn, Wis., resigns. 
mas 8 Wey GEORGE &., Fargo, called to Dwight, 


BEEDE AARON, Alfred, Me., called to Berlin, 


BIDWELL, Joun B., Decorah, Ia., 
Sis aaincaion. 0: a., withdraws 


BRERETON, Joun, Cole Camp, accepts call to 
Willow Springs, Mo. 


Ss, s 

we Ee ae F., accepts call to First 
CHUNN, Mark W., Glenwood, Minn., resigns. 
DAVISON, JosepH B., Hartland, Wis., resigns. 
DIXON, Juran H., Toulon, IIL., 

ON uitan H fou on, Ill., accepts call to 
GLEASON, CHARLES N., Second ch., Wells, Me. 

resigns. ‘ 


HALL, GrorGeEC., Astoria, Ore., 
to Nebraska City, Neb. oo 
HARRIS, Rupert W., Elliott, accept 
r Grove and Ellsworth, Py a oe > 


HENDERSON, Jonnson A. (Pres.), 
caliedte Chamielie et ee 


HILLIARD, D. Lee, Wisner, ac 
Verdon, Neb. accepts call to 


JOHNSON, J. WESLEY, Olney, IIL, resigns. 
— CLAIRE F., accepts call to Redding, 
nn. 


MARSH, Epwarp L., inst. August 30th, Yar- 
mouth, Mass. 
— Epwin, of Crested Butte, Col., 


ed to Strang, Shickle d 
Seb £. y and Bruning, 


NELSON, GzorGe W., Eau Claire, 
to Tomah, Wis. au Claire, accepts call 


POPE, JOSEPH, accepts call to Big Timber, 
Mont. 


POUND, W1LLiAM H., Wak , O., 
aeiand ye eman, O., called to 

RADER, WIttiAM, Biddeford, Me., call 
Bethany ch., St. Paul, Minn. osha 

REED, Marron D., inst. August 80th, Exira, Ia. 

SCOTT, Darius B., of Clinton, Mass., accepts 
call to Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


SELL, HEnry T., Elgin, accepts call to A 
Pick ch, hinge her ia 
SHAW, DaniEL, W., Cleveland, O., called to 
Washington, D. C., and to_the professorship 
of Biblical History and Literature in the 
Sastecrens department of Howard Univer- 

y. 


SPANSWICK, Tuomas W.., Syracuse, Neb., ac- 
cepts call to Cumberland, Wis. 

SMITH, Joun R., inst. September Ist, Orthod 
Memorial ch., Geergetows, Mass. ahs 

— waaeae J. (Meth.),accepts call to Hart- 


STODDARD, Joun C., Primghar, Ia., resigns. 
TRACY, Isaac B., Crete, accepts call to Fre- 
mont ch., Ivanhoe, Ill. 

UPDYKE, Srepuen G., Aberdeen, S. D., 
call to Glencoe, Minn. ge satsases 
WINSLOW, Lyman W., Earlville, Ia., called to 
Fargo, N. D. 


WRIGHT, Cassius E., Austin, called to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARMSTRONG, A. E., Leadville, Col., resigns. 
BARNES, U. P., Moorhead, Minn., resigns. 
BROWN, Epwrn, Wolsey, accepts professorshi 
in Pierre University. 8. D. ann “ 
CAMPBELL, W1L11Aq, Delano, ts call 
Wien at nt carer act anyale 
FAUST, A. E., Rich Hill, Kan., ts call to 
Willow Springs, Mo. a 
GILKERSON, J. C., Seward, Neb., accepts call 
to Milo, Ia. 
GOSS, CHARLES ts call 
assistant, Mad "Tor. 


F., Chicago, ll., acce 
h., ew York, 


ison Avenue 


HICKMAN, GrorcGeE M., Wilmington, Del., ac- 
cepts call to Tacoma, Wash. 


HUTCHINSON, A. L.,, Lansing, called to Ne- 
vada, Ia. : 


KERR, ALEXANDER J., San Francisco, Cal., ac- 
cepts call to Princeton, Ind. 


McAFEE, Grorce F., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 
McEWAN, W. L., Wilmington, Del., accepts 
call to Webster Groves, Mo. 


MILLS, Joun N., Beatrice, Neb., accepts call to 
South Evanston, Ill. 





TROUT, GrorGe _ B., Princeton Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Northville, N, Y. 
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AN ENGLISH LOOKER-ON IN PARIS 
FOR FIFTY YEARS.* 


Tae authorship of these striking vol- 
lumes is not clear, tho there seems to be 
some reason for entertaining the sugges- 
tion which has been brought forward 
in England that they come from the late 
Sir Richard Wallace. The incognito helps 
neither the author or his book. If he had 
written under the frankly assumed re- 
sponsibility of his own name there would 
have been less temptation to discount cer- 
tain extraordinary parts of the narra- 
tive, while as to others more extraor- 
dinary still, responsible authorship would 
have pretty surely modified their form if 
not their substance. 

It must be confessed, however, that the 
author exhibits strong credentials, and 
that, whether he is or is not the late Sir 
Richard Wallace, he writes with as much 
authority as if he were. He starts asa 
stripling late in the thirties in the old 
Quartier-Latin, at Paris, and grows up be- 
fore our eye3 in the kind of entourage 
which, notwithstanding all his subsequent 
intimacy with people living on far higher 


planes and in far higher circles, colored his ‘ 


sympathies and stamped his observations 
with the character they hold to the end. 
The position from which he looks 
at Paris and the part it was playing 
in Europe is more or less of a puz- 
zle. The first volume hardly rises 
above the level of what would be called, 
here or in London, clubhouse talk. In 
Paris it is the kind of thing that might 
have been heard at that time at the Café 
de Paris or Tortoni’s, with this difference, 
that it is the talk of a man who holds in 
timate relations with people whose ac- 
quaintance could not be made at a café or 
aclub. He knows the celebrities almost 
from his first chapter. His memoirs are 
not sour nor spiteful, but they are certainly 
not altogether genial. The expression may 
not convey an altogether accurate im- 
pression of this first volume, but it reads 
to us like the memoirs of an author who 
saw everything in the glaring publicity of 
Paris, and had no other nor more consid- 
erate standard to apply in his most inti- 
mate relations. 

But if the personal memoirs are not 
very inspiring, they are spicy, and belong 
in a class of free-spoken comment which 
more easily passes for wit than for wisdom. 
There is no reason to question the accuracy 
of the memoirs, nor of the author’s state- 
ment, repeated so often that we come to 
expect it asa matter of course, that ‘‘ this 
is brought out for the first time.” Still 
the net conclusion of them all does not 
put a greatly altered face on the matters 
he writes of as we knew them before. 
Rachel, for example, goes Off the stage 
plentifully besprinkled and heavily bur- 
dened with unsavory tales ; but tho it is a 
new lot, they tell the old story which 
Charlotte Brunté summed up in one brief 
line, ‘‘ Yes, Rachel was wicked”; but they 
shed no new light on what we are vastly 
more interested to have illustrated, the 
secret of her great art. In a degree the 
same is true of everything else in this first 
volume, and it holds measurably to the 
end of the second. . 

The author’s personal acquaintance was 
miraculous. He knew everybody, and 
no one seemed disposed to conceal any- 
thing from him. His memoirs apply to 
the reign of Louis Philippe, the revolution 
of ’48 and the 2d Republic, to the 2d Em- 
pire and its downfall, and to the Com- 
mune. In these periods it would be diffi- 
cult to name a man or woman who had 
any Parisian celebrity in art, literature or 
politics who does not come into these 
volumes for some kind of a. sketch or a 
touch. Some of these memoirs may recall 
the legal maxim—*“ The greater the truth, 
the greater the libel”; but all Paris is 
here—Dumas, pére et fils, George Sand, the 
De Mussets, all the poets and the authors, 





* AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. (Notes and Recollec- 
tions.) In two Volumes. i6mo. Vol. I, Reign of Louis 
Philippe; Vol. II, The Empire. D. Appleton & Co. 
New York. $3.00. 
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Lola Montez and Ludwig I, of Bavaria, 
with the scandal enacted between them 
unrolled perhaps a little farther than it 
ever was before; Verdi, Meyerbeer, Cho- 
pin, and all the musicians, composers and 
actors ; Vernet, Delacroix, David and the 
artists, Taglioni, Trischka, and all the rest 
who figured there, and are remembered 
now as having played out their part in 
the Vanity Fair of then contemporaneous 
Paris. 

The book is, of course, crammed with 

incident and anecdote, and full of plums. 
One of the best relates to Delacroix and 
George Sand (p. 241): 
’ “One morning while Delacroix was at 
work, George Sand entered his studio. 
She looked out of spirits, and almost im- 
mediately stated the purpose of her visit. 

‘**My poor Eugéne!’ she began, ‘I am 
afraid I have got sad news for you.’ 

““*Oh, indeed!’ said Delacroix, without 
interrupting his work, and just giving her 
one of his cordial smiles in guise of wel- 
come. 

“*Yes, my dear friend; I have carefully 
consulted my own heart, and the upshot is, 
Iam grieved to tell you that I feel I can- 
not and could never love you.’ 

“ Delacroix kept on painting. 

“*Ts that a fact ?’ he said. 

““*Yes; and Iask you once more to par- 
don me, and to give me credit for my can- 
dor. My poor Delacroix !’ 

“Delacroix did not budge from his 
easel, 

“* You are angry with me, are you not ? 
You will never forgive me.’ 

“**Certainly I will. Only I want you to 
keep quiet for ten minutes; I have yot a bit 
of sky there which has caused mea good 
deal of trouble. It is just coming right. 
Go and sit down, or else take a little walk, 
and come back in ten minutes.’ ” 

Nicholas, of Russia, was much attached 
to the painter Vernet, and in one of his 
familiar conversations proposed that he 
should paint a picture on the partition of 
Poland. 


“T am afraid I cannot doit, Sire,’’ replied 
Vernet. ‘I have never painted a Christ on 
the Cross.”’ 

‘“* The moment I had said it,’’ continued 
Vernet, “I thought my last hour had 
struck. I am positively certain that a Rus- 
sian would have paid for those words with his 
life, or at least with lifelong exile to Siberia. 
Ishall never forget the look he gave me; 
there was a murderous gleam in the eyes; 
but it was over in an instant.” 


We can hardly accept as serious the 
author’s assertion that Louis Napoleon 
would have made a better poet than em- 
peror, tho we have no difficulty in accept- 
ing his remarks on the Emperor’s bad 
French, apropos of which we have this 
capital story of the first interview between 
Louis Napoleon and Bismarck : 

“**M,. De Bismarck, I have never beard a 
German speak French as you do,’ said Na- 
poleon. ‘ Will you allow me toreturn the 
compliment, Sire? ‘Certainly.’ ‘Ihave 
never heard a Frenchman speak French as 
you do.’”’ 

The temptation to quote where the ma- 
terial isso abundant and so good is very 
strong. 

We have no time to allude to the au- 
thor’s memoirs of the time of Louis Phi- 
lippe and the revolution of ’48, beyond the 
general remark that many of his incidents 
raust not be taken too seriously. From 
the ‘anecdotal point of view, and as inci- 
dents, they may be accepted as both accu- 
rate and interesting, but neither their 
scope nor their significance is large. As, 
for example, his observations on Guizot 
and Thiers. Yet after all, no one has got- 
ten much farther toward the solution of 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe than he 
has when he says, writing of itin the light 
of a much later time, that it remained a 
mystery to him still. For Lamartine he 
has no mercy, but ever and again turns on 
him with the accusation that his interest 
in the Republic lay wholly in the chance 
it threw in his way of unloading his 
debts. 

As we have already intimated, the sec- 
ond of these volumes is by far the more 
important. In spite of the author’s re- 
peated disclaimer of writing as a political 
or military critic, his memoirs must have 
considerable significance in both of these 
respects, The remark made of the other 
portions of the book may, however, be 





repeated here, that the light it throws on 


the 2d Empire is rather a confirma- 

tion of what is already known than a 

new disclosure. This part of the book 

has the character of a journal intime. 

The reader feels himself to be in commu- 

nication with a man who enjoyed the con- 

fidence of great personages of state and 

to an extraordinary degree. He writes 

with the easy assurance of one who had 

himself part and place in all he described, 

and if it is Sir Richard Wallace who 

writes, he certainly had. 

The revelation made of the court of 
Louis Napoleon is deplorable indeed. The 
author, whoever he may be, is always 
ready with some palliating remark to 
throw over the Emperor ; but for Eugénie 
he has, if possible, less consideration and 
more gall than for Lamartine. What has 
before been whispered about her in secret 
is in these pages proclaimed on the house- 
tops, and backed up with the unfailing 
assertion that the author has- traced what 
he says to its source, and knows that it is 
true. Much of all this can hardly be 
more than the tattle of a court where 
morals were at a low ebb. 

Beginning with the courtship of Eugénie, 
he avows that she came to the throne nei- 
ther by honest love, policy nor diplomacy, 
but by the simple repetition on her part 
and her mother’s of Anne Boleyn’s trick 
with an amorous sovereign and the capture 
of a crown by refusing to be a king’s mis- 
tress. He asserts that with little or no 
intellectual power she had an extraordi- 
nary ambition to reign and as inordinate 
notions of prerogative as any sovereign 
by right divine. He repeats the worst that 
has been reported of her superstitious 
tendencies and of her blind devotion to 
her priestly guides. In connection with 
this we read an almost incredible 
story to explain the sudden peace made 
with Austria at Solferino which trans- 
ported Victor Emmanuel with rage. The 
story is that the Empress, who had been 
left in France, empowered to act as Regent 
while the Emperor was with the army in 
Italy, inspired by her ultramontane ad- 
visers, wished the war to go on so far as 
would reflect glory on France without 
weakening the papal power by striking 
down Austria, its main supporter in Eu- 
rope. Consequently, acting as Regent, she 
diverted from Italy the French re-enforce- 
ments that were required to follow up 
the victories of Magenta and Solfe- 
tino and drive the Austrians from 
Venice. When the Emperor called 
for them and telegraphed the Minister of 
War to know why the troops set in mo- 
tion for his aid did not arrive, he re- 
ceived in answer the copy of an order 
signed by Eugénie as Regent crdering 
them back to their quarters. 

This must go for what it is worth. It.is 
at least no more extraordinary nor incred- 
ible than very much more which stands 
in this book written against ‘‘the Spanish 
woman,” as her enemies called her in 
Paris. On her and on the coterie of priests 
and courtiers around her, and on them 
alone, is charged the responsibility of the 
German war. Hardly anything more 
pitiful was ever written than the story 
here given of the sick and suffering Louis 
Napoleon, driven on his fate by these 
graceless, headless and heartless counsel- 
lors. That Eugénie was willing, for the 
sake of proclaiming the young prince, 
that her husband should fall at the head 
of his troops, has been intimated before. 
Our author avers that this was a definite 
part of the policy of the Imperial Regent, 
and that Louis Napoleon, long before he 
died, and while he was yet at Wilhelms- 
hohe, had full knowledge of the wrong 
done him, and never forgot or forgave it. 

These are but glimpses, imperfect and, 
we fear, misleading, in the inadequate im- 
pression they must make of the revelation 
opened to usin these pages of the con- 
dition of things around Louis Napoleon. 
It is an awful voice rising from the grave 
of the 2d Empire to proclaim the 
causes and the justice of its fall. 

We have no time even to glance at the 
extremely interesting tho brief chapters 
which relate to the author’s experience in 
Paris during the siege and in the fierce 
reign of the Commune. They are at 
least among the best work in the two vol- 





umes, and certainly in them the author 


appears in as close resemblance to the 
bursar and disburser of the English relief 
fund as he does in the previous volume to 
the rich and brilliant art critic and picture 
buyer, Sir Richard Wallace. 

His pages are lighted up, even in some 
of the most painful and tragic chapters, 
with gleams of Parisian wit and English 
humor. He knows well how to teil a 
story, and possesses above most men who 
have attempted the task the ability to 
carry in his memory the fine edge and the 
sharp point of a bon mot. 

If Sir Richard Wallace is indeed the 
author of these volumes, knowing why he 
was in Paris under the Commune, and 
what occupied him while there, we more 
than ever regret the anonymous author- 
ship which keeps all this out of the book 
The posthumous editor also feels called’ 
on to parade under a mask, tho he drops 
a hint, which perhaps was intended to be- 
tray him, of his connection with the 
London press. 


+ 
ee 


The Speech of Monkeys. By R. L. Garnerl 
In Two Parts. (Charles L. Webster & Com- 
pany, New York. $1.00.) Mr. Garner has al- 
ready brought his ideas and plans pretty ful- 
ly before the public,and succeeded in obtain- 
ing the support of avery respectable and 
influential personal backing. This volume 
presents what we may call the scientific 
basis of factand theoryon which he rests. 
His project seems to us to promise much less 
than the author expects. That monkeys, and 
certainly many other animals, perhaps all 
other animals, have ways of communicating 
with each other by significant signs, is, so far 
as we know, doubted by no one. Of course, 
there is a sense in which these significant 
signs may be looked on as a rude and ele- 
mentary language, a language which exists 
in different degrees of development among 
different races, and in some approaches so 
near human speech as to make it difficult 
to say where it must stop, or that it may 
not come much nearer to it than it now does. 
Of allthis Mr. Garner’s book presents no 
examples which transcend those with which 
naturalists are already familiar. It is well 
known, for example, that dogs may be 
taught within limits the meaning of words, 
The writer of this notice has had his atten- 
tion called to the striking results that may 
be reached in this way in the schooling of 
dogs. But all this falls far short of Mr. 
Garner’s speculation, which requires us to 
believe not only that monkeys are able to 
communicate with each other in certain 
limited ways by signs which they under- 
stand, but that they have a language which 
we can understand, which implies that they 
might understand ours, and that a basis of 
common communication and exchange be- 
tween us and them is feasible. This is an 
other question which leads far beyond the 
observation of vocal organs into the struc- 
ture of the brain, which is the proper seat 
and source of language. The origin of lan- 
guage in cerebral capacity appears very dis- 
tinctly in the ease with which those who pos 
sess the power of speech atall in any lan- 
guage acquire it in other languages, while 
these dumb races never get beyond the rude, 
significant sounds of Nature. If the power 
of speech were in any proper sense latent in 
the monkey, the dog, the horse, or any ani- 
mal long the companion of man, we might 
by this time expect some indication of its 
presence. Mr. Garner neither gives these 
facts their weight, nor does he appreciate 
the fact that speech is not a matter of vocal 
organ but of brain capacity—not a question 
of capacity to emit certain significant 
sounds, but of capacity to do a certain kind 
of brain work. 





Letters of Jane Austen. Selected from 
the Compilation of her Great-Nephew, 
Edward, Lord Brabourne. By Sarah 
Chauncey Woolsey; and Lady Susan, The 
Watsons. By Jane Austen. With a Me- 
moir. By her nephew, J. E. Austen Leigh. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) The 
above-named volumes are the latest addi- 
tions to the -edition of Jane Austen’s 
novels published by the Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers. We apprehend that they will 
prove also the crowning volumes of the en- 
tire set ; one,as containing the memoir by 
her nephew, J. E. Austen Leigh (2d Ed., 
1871); the other, as containing the selec- 
tions made from Lord Brabourne’s compila- 
tion of Jane Austen’s letters (1884), by Sarah 
Chauncey Woolsey, who introduces the 
volume with a dainty Preface in her best 
style. Nothing is more remarkable in re- 
cent English literary history than the re- 
vived interest in Jane Austen, which has 
led, as Miss Woolsey remarks, to ‘no less 
than two editions of her novels within a 








decade, and three memoirs by three different 
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hands within as many years.’”’ Two of 
these editions, the present and the Mac- 
millan, are now issuing from the press. 
Those who felt: a certain wearisome much- 
ness in Lord Brabourne’s collection will 
appreciate Miss Woolsey’s judicious selec- 
tion, which seems to have omitted nothing 
that is important or characteristic or 
which is necessary to leave on the reader’s 
mind the characteristic personal impression 
of the author. There is perhaps nothing in 
the whole range of literary correspondence 
which in its way is better worth reading, or 
which leaves behind it a more distinct im- 
pression of the exquisite, refined, miniature 
life she herself led, and which she has por- 
trayed with a masterhand in her novels. 


We find in Dr. Newman Hall’s “ Jubi- 
lee Gleanings,” just published, a volume 
entitled ‘Divine Brotherhood,” a collection 
of short treatises issued during the last 
fifty years, intended to illustrate the broth- 
erhood of man by the Man Christ Jesus. 
The first chapter is an appeal to those who 
object to Christianity as not on the side of 
the toiling millions. It was prompted by 
the perusal of Kingsley’s ‘‘ Yeast.’’ The ob- 
ject of the book is to show that Christian- 
ity alone is true Fraternity. ‘‘The Law of 
the Brotherhood” asserts the authority of 
the Bible from Christ’s use of it. ‘The 
Friendship of the Brotherhood” with 
Christ and each other claims more than a 
mere titular fratervity. ‘‘ The Priesthood 
of the Brotherhood,” as shared by every 
member of it, isan argument sgainust sacer- 
dotalism. The ‘Heritage of the Brother- 
hood” is followed by a discourse delivered 
to members of Congress in the House of 
Representatives Washington, on political, 
ecclesiastical and personal freedom. 
‘* Brotherhood and Prayer’’ contends for 
the reasonableness and efficacy of the 
prayers of all the members. ‘“‘ Young Wom- 
en of the Brotherhood ” pleads for godli- 
ness, not convents, as the cure of worldli- 
ness. ‘‘ Brotherhood Temperance ’’ is the 
author’s first tractate, “ Scriptural 
Claims of Teetotalism,”’ *‘ Brotherhood and 
Peace” appeals against war, and the 
‘*Brotherhood of Service” is an extract 
from the author’s lecture on the ‘“‘ Dignity 
of Labor,” delivered before the Y. M. C. A. 
in Exeter Hall. ‘Motherhood in the 
Brotherhood ” is a tribute of filial affection 
—being “‘ garlands for a mother’s grave,” 
and the ‘“‘ Hope of the Brotherhood” points 
to the possible nearness of the advent of the 
Elder Brother. 


Word-Building. Fifty Lessons, Combin- 
ing Latin, Greek and Anglo-Saxon Roots, 
Prefixes and Suffixes into about Fifty-five 
Hundred Common Derivative Words in 
English, with a Brief History of the Eng- 
lish Language. By Brainerd Kellogg, 
LL.D., of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and Alonzo Reed. (Effingham, May- 
nard & Co., New York.) The title tellsthe 
story of this book, and little more need be 
said except that the authors are competent, 
the work is well done, and the bonk well ar- 
ranged and worked ont for beginners and 
elementary classes. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


.-A complete edition of the poems of 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr is now in press with 
the Scribners, and will be ready shortly. 


..John G. Whittier recently sent to St. 
Nicholas magazine a long poem commemo- 
rating a visit made to the poet by a party 
of young girls. The verses will appear in 
the November St. Nicholas. 


..Geo. M. Price kas issued in this city 
the first number of ‘‘ The Russian Listék.’’ 
It is in the interests of Russian Americans 
and is neatly printed in Russian. The 
office is 32 St. Mark’s Place. 


..-Samuel Minturn Peck’s second vol- 
ume of verse, entitled ‘“‘ Rings and Love 
Knots,” is being published by Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co. A number of these poems 
were contributed to THE INDEPENDENT. 











. The Germans, as well as the Norwegi- 
ans, have been revising their version of the 
Bible. It has been in preparation since 
1842, and the ablest Norwegian scholars 
have participated in it. An edition of the 
revision is now being published in Minne- 
apolis. 


.... The revision of the Luther Bible is by 
no means exciting the interest of the Ger- 
mans thatthe revision of the King James 
edition did in England and America. Of 
the 26,000 copies published by the Canstein 
Bible Society of Halle, only about one-half 
have been sold. 


..The twelfth volume of the Imperial 
edition of Luther’s work, begun in the 
great Luther year, 1883, has made its ap- 
pearance. It contains the writings of the 


year 1528 and the Sermons delivered at 
Zwickau. Professor Kameran, of Greifs- 
wald, is the editor-in-chief. 


....According to Kiirschner’s Litteratur 
Kalender, no fewer than 2,078 places in 
Germany and German Austria report au- 
thors among their people. The total num- 
ber of authors is 11,961. Berlin naturally 
leads with 1,521, followed by Vienna with 
1,162, Munich with 409, and Leipzig with 
302. 


....A novel by a new American author is 
to be published shortly in Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library. The title is “In 
Old St. Stephen's,” and the author is Miss 
Jeanie Drake. of Charleston, S. C. Her 
story presents a sketch of the life of an old 
family in South Carolina in the early part 
of the century. 


....In a recent issue of the London Times 
appears the following notice: 


“ Yesterday, at the Auction Mart in Token- 
house-yard, Somersby-house, in Lincolnshire, 
the birthplace of Lord Tennyson, was offered for 
sale by Messrs. Hannett & Co., of Pall-mall, 
The highest bid for the estate, which comprises 
about 1,200 acres, Was £36,500, and the property 
was withdrawn. 


..A card from Edmund C. Stedman and 
Richard Watson Gilder, the American 
members of the Shelley Memorial Commit- 
tee, states : 


“It has been decided that the most fitting 
memorial to the poet will be a ‘ Shelley Library 
and Museum,” to be’ established at Horsham, 
near the place of his nativity. The Library will 
include, in addition to general literature, all 
such works as may be especially connected with 
Shelley. In the Museum a home will be found 
for personal relics of the poet.” 


.-Godey’s Magazine for October will 
mark an era in periodical literature. This 
will no —- r be known as Godey’ s Lady’s 
Book, but me 8 America’s First Maga- 
zine, establish 1830. First ip the con- 
tents comes John Habberton’s complete 
novel, ‘‘Honey and Gall,’ a companion to 
“ Helen’s Babies,” fully ‘illustrated by Al- 
bert B. Wenzell. 


.. The literary circles of Hungary have 
been treated to a genuine surprise by the 
discovery that the textbook on logic, pub- 
lished by a Professor of Philosophy of the 
University of Pesth has been stolen bodily 
from the German works of Wundt and von 
Oettingen. To make matters worse, the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences had 
*crowned”’ the treatise and elected the 
a a member of the a: 

be discovery of the plagiarism is pu 
lished in a widely circulated anonymous 
pamphlet. 


.. The Century announces the immediate 
publication of a series of important letters 
which passed between General W. T. Sher- 
man and his brother, Senator John Sher- 
man, giving an inside view of certain in- 
teresting periods and events in American 


history, and marked by a candor and vigor 
of expression characteristic of their distin- 
ished authors. The letters are printed 
arrangement with Senator Sherman and 
the heirs of General Sherman, and with 
notes by Mrs. Rachel Sherman Thorndike, 
the General's daughter. 
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A. C, Armstrong & Son 


Have Now Ready 
4 wew votumes or rar Sth serres OF 


THE EXPOSITORS BIBLE 


The Gospel of St. John. Vol. 2d. 


By MARCUS DODs, D.D. 


Epistle to the Ephesians. 


By REV. G. G. FINDLAY, 
HEADINGLEY COLLEGE, LEEDs. 


The Book of Job. 


By REV. R. A. WATSON, D.D. 


The Epistle to the Thessalonians. 


By REV. JAMES DENNY, B.D. 


is series contains Expository Lectures on all the 
Rooke of the Bible byt the foremost Preachers and 
Theol While regard will be ‘had up 
to the test pint, ° Scholarship, the volumes are 
ae pular and adapted te the general 

rs quite as much as to the clergy. 6 volumes 
vabiicke yearly. 











Crown octavo, about 450 pages each, strongly 
bound. Price to subscribers.cash in advance, 
for either series ot @ vols., $6. Separate 
vols., $1.50, postpaid. 

Full list of the complete series with particulars of 
Subscription, etc., will be sent on application, 


ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 E. 10th St. W. Y. 


Cassell Publishing, Company 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
By EDWARD E. HALE. 
EAST AND WEST. 


A Story of New-born Ohio. By EDWARD 
EVERETT HALE, author of “The Man 
Without a Country,” ‘Ten Times One 
Are Ten,” ‘‘In His Name,” ‘Sybil 
Knox,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, 
$1.00. 

ANEW VOLUME IN THE POPULAR 
“UNKNOWN” LIBRARY. 
THE WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE 
IN QUIET WATERS. 


By AN IDLE EXILE, author of “ In Tent and 
Bungalow,” “Indian Idyls,’’ etc., etc. 
1 vol., unique cloth binding, 50 cents. 

















THE GREATEST BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


“* Without a peer in the realms of fiction to-day.”— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


ZOLA’S GREATEST NOVEL. 
THE DOWNFALL. 
(LA DEBACLE.) 
A Story of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Paper, 50cents. Cloth, with eight illus- 
pear $1.50. 


story of tremendous force 
rai” m4 a great book.” —New York Herald. 


most vivid picture that ever was or is ever 
likely to be painted,”’—Chicago Tribune. 


“Terrible realism, pathetic and pictare 
est and vividness of detail.”—Newark Adv 


ane History rather than fiction. »—-Otmotanats Times- 
ar. 


“ The author’s greatest effort.”— Detroit News. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


A Novel. By W. H. MALLOcK, author of 
“Is Life Worth Living ?” etc. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


“ Boldly and powerfully written.”—Chicago Times. 


“The best thing this clever writer has done.”’—Cin- 
innatt News. 


“This book is true to life.”—Toledo Journal. 
RS namin A artistic and keenly interesting.”— 
Literary World. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH 
By FRANK BARRETT, author of ‘‘The Ad- 





*The Down- 


E: inter- 








mirable Lady Biddy Fane,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 
By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
LEONA, 
A Novel. By Mrs. MoOLESWoRTH, author of 


“Carrots,” ‘‘ Little Mother Bunch,” etc., 
etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


By MRS. PARR, Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 
THE SQUIRE. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Parr, author of “‘ Dorothy 
Fox,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 
“The story is a hearty one.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Aves, N. ¥. 


THE H HUMAN 


ee it F 





id for 25c. (or Wat 


HAIR, 


Turns G@ AN the R 
c.8. By Brot BEGRLEY BARKER Ks ‘a 
“ Every one should read this little 8 book. acces. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway,N-Y. 











ety ee et eae AD ADVERTISING 2 saan 
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MACMILLAN & CO0,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A New Work by Canon Bernard. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF 
CHRIST. 


Being a Study and Exposition of St. John, 

Chapters XIII to XVII, inclusive. By 

- T. D. BERNARD, Canon of Wells. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. Just Ready. 








Now Ready, 
A New Book by Dr. DuBose, 


Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 


THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM PoRCHER DuBose, M.A., 
S.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of the South. 12mo, $1.50. 


ew The Church owes a deep debt of tude 

Dr. DuBose for Bn oa a ® — clear light the 
New Testament mean word [salvation] 
Its devout spiritual tone” an nd lead 


BN 
many to more honest and real thou; pone wf 
the meaning of salvation, whilst its origin 
of certain a aspects of great theolog ~ 
will stimulate thoug 
— undertake’ his task 
tbe Improved u style -_ ex- 
also are alike a edinirable. »—Ohurchma 


Just Published, 8vo, 554 pp., $3.75. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, A.D. 1-600. 


By the late Dr. WILHELM MOELLER, Ordi- 
narius of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Kiel. Translated from the 
German by ANDREW RUTHERFORD, B.D. 
8vo, $3.75. 


SIDE LIGHTS UPON BIBLE 
HISTORY. 


By Mrs. SIDNEY BUXTON. 
tions. 16mo, $1.50. 


SUNSHINE. 


By Amy JouNSON, LL.A., formerly Head 
Mistress of the Royal Academy, Inver- 
ness. With numerous Illustrations. 
Nature Story Books. 12mo, $1.75. 


The first of a series of books intended to present some 
scienti, moe iples in such a form as to arouse 
childr 





With illustra- 





e «i t oO. en. As far as possible a ee, 
has drawn her x Srmstnancone from common 
and has ised her experiments to sult the slong 
apparatus 





A New Illustrated Edition of 


NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
IN TEN VOLUMES. 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With illus- 
trations by WILLIAM CUBIT COOKE, and 
Ornaments by F. C. TILNEY. 


Now Ready. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 2 Vols. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 2 Vols. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each volume. 


“A tier set of volumes has not come from the 
press in our time.”—Saturday Review 


*,* Also a limited Edition on Large ‘setae: $3.00 each 
volume. 





Macmillan & Co.’s New Complete Cata- 
logue, including the works issued by The 
Oxford Clarendon Press, The Cambridge 
University Press, Messrs. George Bell & 
Sons, London, and the Bohn’s Libraries, 
will be sent free, by mail, to any address 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CoO., 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. ~- 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 





RITCHIE. 
Price, $6.00, Postage or Express Prepaid, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau St., New York. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, - 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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OUR LATEST BOOKS. 
Lady Susan and The Watsons. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


Witha Memoir of Jane Austen by her Nephew, J. E. Austen Leigh; 


a portrait and a view of the interior of Winchester Cathedral, showing her burial place. 
This volume is not included in any other American edition of Jane Austen. 


Letters of Jane Austen. 


Selected from the compilation of her great-nephew, Edward, Lord Brabourne, and edited, 
with a preface, by Sarah Chauncey Woolsey. With a portrait of Miss Austen, taken 
in girlhood, and a view of her Chawton residence. 

This volume is not included in any other edition of Jane Austen. 
LIBRARY EDITION.—16mo, half ruby morocco, gilt top, uniform with the previous volumes of our 


new edition of Jane Austen’s novels, each $1.25. 


EDITION DU LU XE.—A special Edition de luxe, on laid paper, medium, 8vo, russet cloth, limited to 
250 copies will be issued simultaneous with the 16mo edition. $2.00 per volume. Sold only in complete sets. 


OUR NEW EDITION: 


Jane Austen’s Novels. 


From new type, with a frontispiece by GARRETT for each novel. 


Sense and Sensibility, 2 volumes; 


Pride and Prejudice, 2 volumes; Mansfield Park, 


2 volumes; Emma, 2 volumes; Northanger Abbey, 1 volume; Persuasion, 1 vol- 
ume; Lady Susan, with a Memoir, 1 volume; Jane Austen’s Letters, 1 volume. 


Our edition of Jane Austen will be completed in September by the publication of NORTHANGER ABBEY, 


and PERSUASION, each in one volume. 


It will be the most complete, uniform edition ever published, either in 


England or America. Twelve volumes, handsomely bound in library style, half ruby morocco, gilt top, $15.00. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON. 





REDUCED TO THE POPULAR PRICE. 


10 Cents. 


10 Cents. 


10 Cents. 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


(WEEKLY EDITION), 
The Handsomest News-Magazine in the World. 





At last, after months of preparation, this handsome news-magazine will be sold 


at all news-stands at the popular price, ten cents. 


This reduction will enable all per- 


sons to become buyers of the handsomest and most enterprising news-magazine in the 


world. 


The high standard of THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN will be main- 


tained, and its articles will in no way be affected by the reduction in price. 


It will be 


profusely illustrated, and its articles will be written by the same staff of contributors. 


The Illustrated American Publishing Co., 


5 AND 7 EAST 16TH STREET,NEW YORK. 


ASK YOUR NEWSDEALER FOR IT. 





A NEW 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 
Perk 


ys Catalogue free, Mention this 
1T & CO.,16 Beekman Street, 


per. 
ow Vork 


Rranch 199 1,2 Salle St. Calnmeat. Rutlding.) (adeno, ™ T,. t.. Davia. Manager. 





D, APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Pictures from Roman Life 
and Story. 


By Professor A. J. CHURCH, author of 
“Stories from Homer,” ‘Stories from 
Virgil,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 

m the Siepumenane and graphic manner which dis- 


ishes his work, Professor Church has drawn a 
series of vivid pictures of the lives and times of the 


oman empero! e ngs up before the reader 
Horace and Meecen 

poraries of the doomed line of Ceesars, as well as = 
triumphs and ies and frantic excesses of t! 


— themselves. H 
's readable, and his book is an ad 
of history presented intelligently and judiciously in 
pi. -— form. 


A Chronological Table of 
Universal History. 


Extending from the Earliest Times to the 
Year 1892. For the Use of Students, 
Teachers and Readers. By Louis HEIL- 
PRIN. - 12mo, 200 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Fortner’s Marital 


Claims, 


AND OTHER STORIES. By RICHARD 
MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author of ‘* Dukes- 
borough Tales,” ‘Widow Guthrie,” etc. 
Appletons’ Summer Series. 16mo. With 
novel, specially designed cover and or- 
namented edges, 50 cen‘s. 

“ Mr. Johnston is one of the best living chroniclers of 


Southern rural life and character.”— Charleston News 
and Courier. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, New York. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


If you want the best School Desks, the 
best ‘* Aids to School Discipline,’’ Slated 
Paper, or any other style of Bluck Boards, 
or any other ‘‘ Toolsto Work With ”’ in the 
schoolroom, such as Maps, Globes, Charts 
or Black Boards, the best thing to do is to 
write the J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., for Special Introductory 
Prices on these articles. This firm furnishes 
the best goods at the lowest prices, and will 
take pleasure in answering all inquiries. 
Address the 
J. B. MERWIN ScH. OL SUPPLY COMPANY, 

1104 Pine Street, 
St. Louis Mo 


TALES FROM 
TOWN TOPICS. 


No. 5 (SEPTEMBER) 
JUST OUT. 


All Newsand Book Stands and on Rail- 
way Trains. 

If you cannot get this number, or any 
back number you may want, send 50 cents to 


TOWN TOPICS, 
21 W. 23d Street, New York. 


THE MOST BREEZY READ- 
INC EVER PUBLISHED. 


More than 3,000 leading newspapers in the 
United States have complimented this popu- 
lar quarterly since it made its appearance 
in Se tem ber, 91, and universally concede 
that it gives the brightest and most enter- 
taining reading of any publication of the 
year. Subscription _— $2.00 per year; 
clubbed with Town Topics ($4.00 per year); 
both publications $5.00 per year. 

The “ TALES” are not a compilation from 
current issues of ‘‘ Topics,” but are made 
up of the best stories, poems, etc., of the 








_ volumes of years back. 





WHITTIER’S WORKS. 


Poetry. 

Riverside Edition. 

With texts carefully revised, Notes by 
Mr. WHITTIER, Appendix of Early 
Poems, Table of First Lines, Four Por- 
traits. 4vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, each 
$1.50; the set, $6.00; half calf, $11.00; 
half levant, $16.00. 


Household Edition. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo, 
$1.50; full gilt, $2.00; half calf, $3.00; 
levant, $4.50. 


Cabinet Edition. 
16mo, $1.00. 
Family Edition. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 
Lilustrated Library Edition. 
With Portrait and 32 Illustrations. 8vo, 
full gilt, $3.00; halt calf, $5.00; tree 
calf, $7.50. 
Prose. 
Riverside Edition. 
Uniform with the Poems. 
» volumes. 
1. Margaret Smith’s Journal; 
Sketches. 
2. Old Portraits and Modern Sketches ; 


In three 


Tales and 


Personal Sketches and Tributes ; 
Historical Papers. 
3. The Conflict with Slavery; Politics 


and Reform: The Inner Life ; Crit- 


icism, 
3 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, each, $1.50; 
the set, $4.50; half calf, $8.25 ; half 


levant, $12.00. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGATON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


ll EAST ira STREET. NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 
NEW AND OLD. 
THEOLOGS will do well to get our prices 

New Catalogs. 
TIBBALS BOOK CO., 26 Warren St, N. Y. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,.27°,057¢ 


= c emington’s 
County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 














MUSIC. 


BOOKS OF 








INSTRUCTION 





ORGAN. 


Clark’s New Method for Reed Organs. 








The most popular instruction book for the organ and 
entirely distinct from any previous work by the same 
author. No learner can afford to be without this 
book. It contains all that is needed to make a most 
competent player. Price, $2.50. 


Emerson’s New Method for Reed Organs. 





Easy and progressive lessons, scales ont studies, 
with a fine collection of organ music, Price, $2.50. 


Modern School for the ream 


By Zundel. In three parts. Part 1, Elementary 
Construction; part 2, Pe al Playing; part 3, Combi 
nation of Stops. This “School” has become a poe 
ard work throughout the country. Price, $1.50 per 
part; complete in one volume, $3.00. 


Bellak’s Method for the Organ. 
Paper, 75cents; boards, $1. Alsoan edition inGerman. 


Winner's Eureka Method. 


The latest instruction book. 
$1.00. 











Paper, 75 cents; boards, 


The Art of Organ Playing. 


In_ five parts, a Sp ee Thayer. 
Studies, $1.50; par Pedal Studies, $2.00; part 3, 
Registration, $1. 50; wt By Church Playing, $2.00; art 
a Playing, $2.50; five parts complete, cloth, 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


453-163 Washington Street, Boston. 


0. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & OO. 
_ 867 Broadway, N. z. : 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 
THE BEST HYMN BOCK 
FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE 
SUSDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING. 


Gospel Hymns Nos. § and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 2:2c. ea. by Mail. 
The John Oburch (o., The Biglow & Main Co., 
74 West 4th St. Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St., New York 


SCHE) 


3s" PIANOS .2 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 





Part 1, Manual 








5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.¥, 
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GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
142 WEST 23RD STREET. 


A complete Ly 4 fully Fame Apr for penots 
‘or 
The Por Detticn in music ‘and’ kindred ores 


NeW ay SCHL 









R. E. EBERHARD, 
. . a H. R. PALMER.— 
superb colicction of new and standard 8 

free Songs and Hymne, representing tng 

xyme Ww riters and 100 mposers. Contains the 

ebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Palmer's 
pn famous wherever the English language is spok- 
en. 192 pages of choice words and music clearly and 


legibly printed, d 
ey Ma tg a oN aamaatntaaes bound in boards, 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 
For LITTLE SINGERS 


ee 
A new and most 
the Primary Department of the} Rata New 





ca pong Send 10 ets. for sample of Mu- 
HR LES containing new anthems each month, 
——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 











Root & Sons Music Co.. Th urch 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. ant = New ¥ 
EDUCATION. 
toits 
rely yhmes 


is valuable i: 
AN AGENGY se 
tells you aboutthen § MAT ,s som: ing, but if it 

teacher an - recommends 


you, that is more, RECOMMENDS. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, * Syracuse, 


MISS BAIRD $ INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 








soston’ OTE erry 


I 
re w term opens Weanectayt So": For circulars 





Add ‘DMUND H. BENNETT, 
AL BUH York, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
CLASSICAL CHOOL > Tee one Ss. 
nw CS dvanced work. cates accep’ 
by Wellesley + other Colleges. Delse ‘ymnastics 
Reopens Sept. 28th. LILA V. NORTH, Pee 





RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 

10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, Phe graduate and 
undergrad ‘of stu y for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 





pHarraeys 2 PLOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Cha 


Pp Y. Among the hills, thirty-two 
miles From Ne New York. A Boarding-School tor Boys 


and Girls. Send for Catalogue tor’! 1892-93. 
MASSACHUSETTS, W. 





Pte nt cael -) hondomy for Bova. yy 


(Summer Session.) 





Sept. 13th. . J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), 

NEY 3ORK..LAW SCHOOL, 1) BROADWAY 
N. Y.City—* ee coed one age De- 

gree of LL.B. given Grada- 


ate course add Tuition tee F100. 3} 


La ‘K a 


ialty of w the AR AR- 
pod a oy i 
further information py 8? “Miss ELLEN J. Ponp, 
Secretary, 200 W. 23d 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
MR, and MRS, WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 











uire four years of preparation, with 

eitins ; Greek ook or mocern Tire profess- 

150 of study. Two-thirds of the studies 
elective after . 


modern 
tanical la 5 Fine building conipmnent. Tu- 
the very lowest. 


ition, $40 a year, and other cxpenees 
Opens ber for exact de- 


See ca e 
ceitpien of work. G. W. sHURTLE EFF, Secretary, 
Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Graduates easily into beating coticgm. Stard- 

ards in Eng French ended 

- —— ‘ot New England ’ coll es. Sixteen 
ied instructors, resenting six co) 


pan ny literary sotietion, oni college laoary ope ‘open toall. 


oa SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 





OGONTZ SCH 
ROCKLAND COLLEGE, ,,}} NXACK ON. 


For Youn Ladige A ~4 Gentlemen. 
Beautiful loca ion. m New Taek. 
. aD 





ess rses. Music rk. Ty: 
b phe od rt Ae nee ae © An tows aids 
a es by requ . \< 
ae H. BANNIST ER. A.M. 


Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
57TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
A and Bu Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
ROSWELL Heme ScHOooL, 
PEEK N. Y. 
Boys under ——. Kindness and training. Health- 


ful location. Send for circular. 
Mrs. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 


SINC-SINC-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
The Ossining Seminary for Young Ladies. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20th. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, ®rigesto 


























OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
-~ ear begins Sept. 14. Both sexes. eS art 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Coll Ng 
or Scientific ool. Zend for Catalogue. - aig rts a ke coo erench, German 
’ —— GReove ¢ 
MISS Ss. dD. DOREMUS = 4 pripgs, HRS SERNA. 
Bearding and Da Address CHAS. F. DO "D. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Removed to 735 Madison Ave., New Yor k. 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 
9 East 49th St., N. ¥ 





Buildt large _ well lighted. Primary for 
young child ics under competent in- 
struction. tes 2 r dent pupils received into princi- 


aad a oy ‘irculars on application. Re-opens 
ptem be 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
_ MARBING 4D, BAT SguODL. FOR, gums 





eights, 6: 
DRIVE.sth and 8th Sts. New York 





— THQMAS's Fearon ont ROARPING $ SCHOOL. 

Students pre Wed ed renee Ly y certificate. 
Apply 23 rrcad 7 day. Sept. th 4 

UNION THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York City. 
The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 28th, 








The Faculty will yy oye incoming students in the 
President’s room at 10 A 
Rooms will be drawn ¢ ate P 
nil ming ad will” ‘he delivered by Rev. 
Sept 20th, at td ‘B. BD. in in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
al 


present on the da; 





FLUSHINC INSTITUTE, 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Boarding School for Bo: Opens Wednesday, Sept. 
Mth. 7” Address E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 


advant for college graduates. 
mee resident professors. Curriculum Jargely 
elective. Library of 60,000 volumes. 59th Year opens 
October 5th, 1892. Send for Annual Register. 


THEGLOGIGAL SEMINARY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


BInerre UT Ra town, N. Y. 
Ln =r ‘and Day Schoo Youn eRe. and tas: 


Board 
th Girls. ba n h. 
© Or Mise M. W. aepien CALF. Principal. 


E SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

LEY HALL, Montvale, Mass. 

Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
ETON, 


Y HALL ESEY. 
Ladies. Establish 














a 





BRID 
= Ew J 

Home and Col ‘vy ike Young 
Mrs. J.ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal, Bridgetown 


ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Riis sehen Ge cher 





scientific schoo 


fr oF spector Gen neral rw a Cadets live tt i 
ughes, In: ve in 
Hing avoiding the — of | 2 life. For 
Catalogue atin GEORGE MACVICAR, A. M. 

Bl al ave. Montclair, N 








PEIRCE COLLEGE. 
or BUSINESS 


ie AND » SHORTHAND 








He 


to be 
opening (not t earlier), directing luggage to No. in 


UNIVERSIT 
LAW SCHOOL :: 


fers LL.B.; also bay yd —- LL. s RUSTIN 
ABBOTT. LL.D..De Dean and Se jenlor Professor. For cata- 
jogues show: rganized y. 

1. F. RUS ing Feorwan oun niversity ‘Building, or 120 


Broadway, New Yor' 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEG AURORA, N.Y 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

ng Sw bene = J with = ra. 
ion nd for Cai e. 

E.S. FRISBEE, D.D., Preside = 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENN. 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 

” Log FE bert lace to 4 engineering and =~ 3 
DANIEL CARHARTT, MOE. Dean, Ailechene, Ps Pa. : 
MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY. 
Library: Labor ratory, Obeervato . Well oumipped. 
1 Home 


Cabinet 
ed ‘eachers, Th orough instruction, Care: 

Tnftuence. A quiet a a salubrious region. Send 

or circular to Miss A. STANTON, Principal. 


WILSEN COLLERE f buy ag ened 


yy wn Be Wek: not —hee 4 4 bord 
etc., ory mou a ae Je 





The Thirty- 
fourth Year 
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| Financial. 
RAILWAY RATES AND PROFITS. 


It has always been an axiom in railway 
circles that full tariff rates would be col- 
lected by the carriers when the volume of 
traffic was so large as to keep each com- 
pany busy. And conversely, when trans- 
portation facilities were in excess of the 
traffic offering, then each railway would 
“cut” the published rates against the 
other, in order to secure, if possible, 
enough of the small tonnage to keep its 
trains employed. The American system 
of free railroad building is unlike that of 
Europe. In France the territory is par- 
celed out among six important railways 
which are not allowed to encroach upon 
each other and whose earnings are guar- 
anteed by the Government. In England 
no new charter is granted except after a 
prolonged Parliamentary inquiry by com- 
mittee, before which the new company 
must show that its projected lines are de- 
manded by commercial necessity. As the 
railways likely to be injured by the pro- 
posed new road vigorously oppose the 
new charter, a new railway cannot be 
builtin Great Britain without showing good 
reason for its existence. In the United 
States a certain number of persons, by 
complying with certain forms, can build a 
railroad anywhere. The only thing 
which checks our railway building is the 
difficulty in getting capital. The Govern- 
ment does not interfere. 

Under these conditions, so unlike those 
of Europe, new railways have been built 
in advance of real needs, and hence gen- 
erally transportation facilities have been 
greater than the traffic to be carried. 
This fact, and the further fact of the 
cheapness with which our railways have 
been built, is mainly responsible for the 
great and continuous fall in rates which 
we have witnessed during the last twenty- 
five years. So powerful have been the 
forces at work in the United States reduc- 
ing transportation charges, that now, in 
spite of the axiom of which we have 
spoken, in spite of the large tonnage, rail- 
way rates are being ‘‘ cut” generally. We 
cannot expect our fields to produce such 
great crops every year,nor Europe always 
to be in scarcity. But with a lighter 
traffic and also a dwindling charge for 
carriage, the prospect in a poor year of 
earnings necessary to pay obligations 
would not be bright. The matter con- 
cerns every holder of railway bonds and 
stocks. Of course the loss, if any, is in 
the future ; but the remedy should be ap- 
plied now, if we would avoid default 
then ; it will be too late when the danger 
is actually upon us. 
The building of railroads in advance of 
commercial needs because of no statute re- 
quiring such needs to be shown before the 
granting of a charter and the consequent 
losses, was long a subject of thought among 
railway men. Pooling (which is a divi- 
sion of the earnings or traffic among the 
competitors in certain proportions) was 
invented to restrain this uncommercial 
competition. Pools were oply in a meas- 
ure successful, for they rested not on law, 
but merely on an ill-defined sense of their 
necessity. Then came the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, forbidding them altogether 
and thus intensifying the competition 
which free charters had already made 
most formidable. The Interstate Act 
provided punishment for such railway 
managers as did not quote the published 
tariffs to all alike. Experience soon proved 
that there was no way by which this pro- 
vision of punishment could be enforced, 
The methods of violating the law, and of 
granting lower rates to cne merchant or 
manufacturer than to another, are mnu- 
merable, and many of them most ingen- 
ious. Besides these obstacles, it was found 
that neither party toacut rate could be com- 
pelled to give testimony, and at once all 
legal proof of discriminating rates be- 
came next to impossible to obtain. This 
gave railway men a free rein of which 
they readily availed themselves, until now 
the unjust discriminations between per- 
sons and places are actually as bad, it is con- 
fidently stated, as at any time in our his- 
tory. 


to charge more to one man than to an- 

other under like conditions. A man in 

trade can hold his own against another 

trader under ordinary circumstances, but 

if his rival can get goods transported at 

half rates he can undersell the former 

trader and ruin him in spite of all he can 

do. This sort of discrimination is abhor- 

rent to all our sense of justice, and should 

be stopped at all costs, if we are to avoid 

having a monopolizing commercial class, 

But the Interstate law, in forbidding rail- 

way pools,took away the only device known 

to us by which carriers could be led to 

treat all shippers alike. Pooling took 

away the incentive to unjust discrimina- 

tion ; for if a railway could not increase 

its profits by surreptitiously getting traffic 

away from another line, it was not likely 

to take all that trouble. Cut rates, it 
must be remembered, have their origin 
in business reasons, to increase traffic. If 
competition could be confined to legiti- 

mate efforts, we should all welcome it. 

But quotations of lower and lower rates 

continue, until at last the effect is to re- 

duce the profits of a railway below 

solvency. The immediate remedy which 

public opinion ought to demand is a re- 

peal of that section of the Interstate 

Commerce Act which forbids pooling. 

This would leave pooling exactly as be- 

fore, as a device which could be used and 

adhered to only so long as the carriers 
pleased, but without any legal ground for 
enforcement. Some of our public men 
advocate the legalizing of railway pooling 
by Congress, provided the rate tariffs are 
made subject to the veto of the Interstate 

Commission. Whichever plan be best, 

certain it is that the present conditions are 
bad for the merchant whose competitor 

in trade or manufacturing gets a better 

rate, and bad for the investors in railway 

bonds and stocks whose future obligations 

are being put in peril by unnecessary re- 

ductions in railway profits. 

To the contention for a railway pool 

there is but one popular objection : the 

railways, if allowed tocombine, would put 

their charges for transportation extor- 

tionately high. It is even better so than 

that men should be prospered or ruined 

according to railroad favoritism. High 

taxation is less oppressive upon the com- 

munity than unjustly discriminating taxa- 

tion. But the objection is not sound ; of 

course no one could argue for unjustly 

high railway rates. Asa matter of fact, 

the average charges upon American rail- 

roads are but a third of those in England 

and but a half of those in Germany and 

other countries of Europe. Judged by a 

world’s standard we are already greatly 

favored, and an advance in charges would 
still leave us not unfairly treated. But 

such a general advance is commercially 

impossible. A few individual rates on 

particular commodities or from particular 
places may be lower than they ought to 
be, so that a small number of readjust- 

ments might follow a renewal of the rail- 

way pool. But a general increase could 

not behad. Trade and trade profits in the 

United States are everywhere adjusted to 
the prevailing low rates. Grain is moved 

to Europe on low tariffs. If all these 
rates were materially advanced the 
volume of traffic would stop and the car- 
riers would find themselves with little to 
carry. ‘‘ Enlightened selfishness” would 
always keep them from such a suicidal 
policy, even granting that it was legally 
possible. The argument that the railways 
could thus extort enormous gains from 
the people is not tenable, for the carriers 
would soon have no traffic, having killed 
the goose which now lays their golden 
eggs. To such a supposed advance the 
cheap transportation upon our great 
waterways—lakes, rivers and canals—will 
always prove an insurmountable obstacle. 
As between the shippers upon railways 
and the investors in their bonds and 
stocks, it is the latter which now need 
protection. 


» 
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A DISPACTH from the Associated Press 
of London, states that both Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir William Vernon-Harcourt, 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, are 
adverse to the International Monetary 











The Interstate law forbade the railways 


Conference discussing anything affecting 
the currency of the British Empire. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
Tue markets, financial and commercial, 
have, with the exception of a few articles 
" girectly affected, such as sugar, drugs, 
etc., resumed their normal condition. 
The excitement due to the near approach 
of cholera subsided, and each day’s an- 
nouncement that the epidemic has failed 
to enter the city served to increase confi- 
dence in the efficacy of the quarantine 
regulations. Itistrue that in some quar- 
ters there is a conservatism among dealers 
which is very unusual at this season of the 
year, and which is plainly to be accounted 
for by the cholera scare ; but at the Stock 
Exchange, which is usually a fair criteri- 
on of the country’s position at any such 
time, the scare has almost disappeared. 
The movement of merchandise 
throughout the country is not yet suffi- 
ciently heavy to prevent exports of gold to 
Austria, where a premium is still being 
paid for the metal in connection with the 
establishment of a new monetary system ; 
but the general condition of trade and in- 
dustries throughout the United States is 
not only excellent, but is improving to.a 
marked degree from week to week. If 
the cholera can be held in check here as 
it has been in England the business world 
will have no complaints to utter. The 
near approach of the Presidential elec- 
tion is viewed with the utmost indiffer- 
ence in business circles. 


One of the leading features of the week 
was the steady hardening of rates for 
money, these being now about up to the 
average of previous seasons, and that 
without any special activity in the finan- 
cial markets. Call loans advanced to 
6%, while an average rate was fully 4}. 
Time loans were also in good demand, 
but the inquiry was not urgent, and the 
supply fairly large. Rates have advanced 
to 3¢ for sixty days, 34¢ for ninety days, 
4¢ for four months and 4}@5¢ for longer 
terms. Borrowers desired to date their 
loans so that the maturity would fall in 
the new year, believing that money will 
then be cheaper. Commercial paper is 
in good supply, but the city banks are 
not buying largely. Rates have ad- 
vanced to 44@5¢ for indorsed receivables, 
and 5}@6¢ for single names of the better 
grades. Exchange was dull and steady. 
The stronger tone of the money market 
was due to the recent decreases in the sur- 
plus reserve of the banks and to the exports 
of gold to Europe. Itis probable, however, 
that the foreign movement of money 
would not have exerted special. influence 
had it not been that the season's active 
demand from the West for the purpose of 
moving grain, sprang up at the same 
time. New York is now supplying Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, the leading centers of 
distribution, with an average of $5,000,000 
per week; and the present indications 
seem to favor an increase rather than a 
decrease of these drafts in the near future. 
The movement West usually reaches its 
maximum value early in September. On 
the whole, the monetary outlook is pecul- 
iarly satisfactory, and there is little ap- 
prehension of the depletion of bank re- 
serves. Those bankers are probably cor- 
rect who have predicted that the currency 
requirements of the season will be readily 
met without overtaxing the facilities of 
the Eastern banks. To be sure, the banks 
were better prepared to meet a heavy 
drain of currency at the beginning of this 
season than they were a year ago, and it 
is not to be overlooked that crops of 
wheat, corn and cotton are materially 
lighter than they were in 1891. Corn has 
not fairly begun to move as yet; and in 
the case of wheat so large stocks were 
carried over from last year, in the visible 
supply of grain or in the form of flour, 
that present prices are much depressed, 
which prevents in some quarters the free 
movement usual at this season. Wheat 
sold last week at the lowest price on 
record with the exception of two days in 
1884, There is now a disposition among 
growers not to hasten shipments of wheat 
to market, and this as well as the lighter 
exports, tends to hold down the demands 
upon the East for money. A large part 
of the shipments West thus far made are 
believed to have been anticipatory of 
heavier requirements. of the farming 





classes in the near future. The West and 
South have much larger money reserves 
than usual, because of the large crops last 
year. Many millions of dollars of indebt- 
edness to bankers there have been dis- 
charged, and much of this money is avail- 
able for use, not having been again 
turned into fixed forms. With this re- 
serve in sight the people of the producing 
sections have no need to draw as much as 
usual from the East, even if the crop 
movement is as large as usual. It is im- 
portant to note, in considering the future 
of the money markets, that the total circu- 
lation of the country is now over $90,000,- 
000 greater than at this time last year, the 
exact figures being $1,599,256,584, against 
$1,506,131,133 in the early part of Septem- 
ber, 1891. The monetary circulation per 
capita has risen to $24.32. 


The course of the market for wheat and 
corn has been almost uninterruptedly 
toward a lower range of prices under 
the depressing influence of lower prices 
and better crop reports in Europe. Oats 
alone advanced fractionally. Provisions 
declined because of the apparently firm 
foothold of the cholera in Western Eu- 
rope. Cotton was a shade higher. Busi- 
ness in dry goods is in excellent shape. 
Trade with jobbers was active, with sales 
largely ahead of last year. The demand 
was evenly distributed. The woolen mills 
are crowded with orders which will keep 
them busy for months, many orders for 
suitings being booked for delivery as far 
ahead as March. The shoe trade is active 
with good prospects in all sections. 
Manufacturers are heavy buyers of wool, 
the week’s sales being 3,600,000 pounds. 
Stocks are large, particularly at Phila- 
delphia, restricting the advancing tend- 
ency. Eastern shipments of boots and 
shoes are 84,826 cases, against 78,317 
cases last year. At most of the large 
Western cities trade is 10 to 20% better 
than at the corresponding time last year. 
In the grocery trade the general condition 
of the market continues cheerful and 
promising. There is some, antagonism 
among consumers to the increased cost 
of refined sugars due to the interruption 
of importations by the cholera, but delay 
in purchases can only last until jobbers 
work off their present accumulations. 
Other groceries are sustained in price 
without difficulty, and speculation is 
mainly confined to coffee. During the 
past month sugar has advanced from 
2 11-16 to 3c. per pound for Muscovado, 
34 to 3 17-32c. for centrifugals, and 4} 
to 5c. for granulated. Still higher prices 
are likely to prevail if vessels now 
bringing beet sugars to this port are de- 
tained for a long time at quarantine. Ex- 
ports of wheat from United States sea- 
ports were 3,567,000 bushels for the week, 
against 4,726,000 bushels in the like week 
of 1891. The average for the week in 
1890, 1889 and 1888, however, was only 
about 1,500,000 bushels. During the 
month of August receipts of grain at Chi- 
cago decreased 1,750,000 bushels. while 
those of flour increased 177,000 barrels, 
and those of hogs about 110,000 head. In 
Chicago the deliveries of wheat were 
9,180,000 bushels, about 1,250,000 more 
than in August, 1891. It is interesting to 
compare the receipts of rye at Chicago. 
Last year the crop in Russia and Ger- 
many was a failure, and in August the 
railroads carried to Chicago 2,500,000 
bushels, This year, the foreign rye crop 
being good, the receipts at Chicago were 
only 325,000 bushels, or over 2,000,000 
bushels less than a year ago. The Finan- 
cial Chronicle has issued its annual re- 
view of the cotton situation, and makes 
the crop of 1891-92 by far the largest ever 
grown in this country. The following is 
a comparative summary of the report : 





Year ending 1890. 1891. 1892. 
August 3lst. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Port receipts .........5,855,911 6,998,150 7,157,542 
Overland movement... 927,410 1,056,452 1,199,604 
Southern use.......... 513,796 §66605,916 681,471 
Total crop......... 7,207,117 8,655,518 9,088,707 


The disposition made of the crop may 
be gathered from the record of shipments 
and the home consumption. The follow- 
ing is a comparative table of the exports 
to foreign countries for the year ending 
August 31st: 





1890. 1891. 1892. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. 

Great Britain......... 2,854,288 3,319,004 3,330,506 
WPABOO) «0h ccacss5 cate 472,787 561,246 692,304 
Continent, etc........ 1,579,652 1,910,384 1,842,111 
Total exports..... 4,906,627 5,790,634 5,864,921 
Stock at ports.... 59,792 281,452 416,536 


The average weight of bales was given 
last year at 499.84 pounds. This year it 
has been a fraction less, say 498.78. If 
this difference were deducted from the 
number of bales it would decrease the 
total to 9,019,500 bales. 


The iron trade is quietly regaining 
activity and strength, as buyers are pro- 
viding more liberally for future needs in 
all mill and furnace products. Prices, 
however, do not materially improve, as 
the production is very heavy. Crude iron 
is selling at $13 for standard forge, $14 for 
No. 2, and $15 for No.1; steel rails at 
$80, and old rails at $19. An active fall 
trade is anticipated. 


Stock speculation was dull, but prices 
recovered an average of nearly one point 
in consequence of the overselling by the 
bears. A few stocks made greater ad- 
vances, New England and Reading rising 
on the rumors of a coming “ deal,” which 
are not yet confirmed. The public is 
taking very little interest in the market, 
which is almost entirely in professional 
control, and therefore without important 
feature. Bank clearings continue to show 
a prosperous condition of affairs through- 
out the country. For the past week 
clearings were 16% heavier than the week 
previous, and were 7% heavier than in the 
like week of 1891. Business failures in 
the United States numbered 146, against 
233 a year ago. Railroad earnings reflect 
a heavy volume of traffic in nearly all 
sections. Gross traffic receipts of all lines 
reporting for August were 7.27% larger 
than last year, andfor the last week of 
August the gain was 11.11% on sixty-three 
roads. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Sept.3. Sept. 10. Differences. 
Loans. .......+++ $487,101,700 $482,120,400 Dec.$4,981,300 
Specie.........+0+ 79,557,000 = 76,577,900 Dec. 2,979,200 
Legal tenders 55,324,700 53,236,300 Dec. 2,088,400 
Deposits.......... 509,005,200 500,128,900 Dec. 8,876,300 
Circulation ...... 5,426,800 5,533,400 Inc. 106,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$79,557,100 $76,577,900 Dec. $2,979,200 
Legal tenders... 55,374,700 53,236,300 Dec. 2,088,400 


Total reserve. . $134,881,800 $129,814,200 Dec. $5,067,600 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 
serve above 





127,251,300 125,082,225 Dec. 2,319,075 


MeENtS.......-+00 7,630,500 84,781,975 Dec. 2,848,525 
Excess of reserve Sept. 12th, 1891............... 8,722,775 
CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following were the bids at the 
board : 












































Bid. 
Market & Fulton..... 220 
Mechanics’............ 182 
Mechanics’ & Trad’s. 180 
ile oes 200 
Merchants...... 
450 erchants’ Ex.. 128 
ee Metropolitan 
od Metropolis. ...........+ 400 
ee N MecoPocccce ee 
ee New York.... «+. 8 
ee N. Y. County.......... 20 
oa N. Y. Nauonal Ex.... 130 
- Ninth National....... 121 
-- 2 |Nineteenth Ward.... 170 
Nat. Bank of N. A... 16 
M5 |Oriental zw 
--2000 | Pacific 
300 | Peopic a 
‘eopie’ d 
-- 310 |Phenix.. 2 
++» 410 |Republic.............. 170 
German Am.......... 10 board National... 173 
( 330 325 
160 ti 
340 
1 

















Western National... 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing September 10th, 1892, were as follows: 


Republic.............. 
Waren i dedeetcccccce 122 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 


Bid. Asked 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered..........cceccces cee i“ LIg 
U.S. 48, 1907, COUPOR.... 2.66. cccceeccececceeee 11544 11644 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1801, registered.......... ...++ 100 eco 
Currency 68, 1805. ......cccccccceeceeeeeceeees Ww ° 
Currency 68, 186. ........cccccceeeeecceeeeeeee 109@ 
Currency 68, 1BY1.. ......ccccccececceeeeceeeeee 11% 
Currency 66, 1808 ........cccccecceeceeeeeeeeee 1154 
Currency 66, 1800. ......cceeececevceeeeneeecees 118 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 





The market for sterling was irregular. 





Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co, posted rates 
as follows: 


IR ict 6: Sachs dak dae pp gdeiadgeadoaaecaebn 4.863¢-3¢ 
GIG oie oaks caouninsids cuens- cviccgiqeindadsesvsven 488 -l4 
DOIG GDOIA, 53055 cnevcosinnada'scucsnge stabndeceacen 4.8844-}y 
CO MOI paiva kanes <tentleaidipivaasavey-nbenta 4.8554-86 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company............. 104 106 ef 
do. do. Ist pfd..........ccceee 98 101 os 
Oe. «da, WE BOR ides isccecess 9 102 os 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com........ .. os 5 
do. Ge, (ped... .58..08. -9 100 Wg 
Proctor & Gamble com ............ «+ aa ae 
do. OO WR tide sse. sacs 1 ae 
do, do. Ist mtge. fs....106 PS oe 
P. Lorillard Co. com.........s00.00+ «+ se <s 
i, Cts. : WOM cckcccase eens 7 120 oe 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 62 6 63 
American Straw Board Co........ 8214 834 8254 
GE Gao mcccenccsccnscenccnetes 94 % hy 
New York Biscuit Co..............+ 62 64 63 
Diamond Match Co...........65 «++ 132 135 134 
1134 1 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co... .1124 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The fire loss in the United States 
and Canada for the first eight months of 
1892 foots up $87,112,550. 


.... We referred last week to the break 
between the Pennsylvania and Reading 
Railroads, and it is now stated that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has decided to en- 
deavor to make up whatever loss of an- 
thracite tonnage may result from its re- 
fusal to prorate with the Reading Railroad 
in the increased rate of tolls which goes 
into effect on the 12th inst., by increasing 
the output of coal from the mines leased 
or controlled by the Company. 


....Cotton manufacturing in the South 
has proved a success, and is continually 
increasing. In 1890 there were 336 cotton 
mills in the South. This number was in- 
creased to 356 mills in 1892. The cotton 
consumed by the Southern mills was 686,- 
080 bales for the years 1891-’92, as against 
604,661 in the years 1890-91. South Caro- 
lina stands at the head in the consump- 
tion of cotton, followed closely by Georgia 
and North Carolina. 


....The directors of the Chicag», Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul have declared a divi 
dend of two per cent. on the common stock 
Dividends on the common stock were sus- 
pended about four years ago. The re- 
port for the year ending June 30th, gives 
the net earnings $11,468,503.84. All 
charges amounted to $7,274,150.68, leav- 
ing a surplus of $4,431,706.77. After the 
declaration of the dividends on the pre- 
ferred and common stock, a balance was 
left of $1,938,548.55. 

....The report of the Treasury Depart- 
ment shows the various kinds of money 
in circulation September ist, as compared 
with June ist, as follows : 


Money Circulation. 

June Ist. Sept. Ist. 
Gold CBIR... ccccccccocsed $408,900,000 $411,100,000 
Standard silver dollar.. 57,000,000 57,600,000 
Subsidiary silver........ 62,700,000 63,800,000 
Gold certificates......... 157,200,000 128,300,000 
Silver certificates....... 327,200,000 328,200,000 
Tr. notes, Act 1890...... 87,000,000 104,100,000 
RE ee 318,400,000 317,500,000 
Currency certificates... 33,700,000 27,200,000 
Nat. bank notes......... 167,400,000 166,000,000 


.... Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Reai Estate Exchange were the 
following lots : 
$10,000 Metropolitan Ferry Co., 5¢ bonds, due 

1937 


$3,000 City of Savannah 5¢ bonds, due 1909... .105 
$2,000 City of Rome (Ga.), 8% bonds, due 1896. .108 


1,000 shares Cons. Elec. Storage Co.......... $2,001 
25shares Coney Island Jockey Club............ 125 
150 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co.............. 194 
10 shares Forty-second St., Manhattanville and 

St. Nicholas Ave. Rd. Co...........sseeeee Babe 
$500 Brooklyn City Rd. Co., 5¢ bond, due 

iisncdandencsusnepesddndsiceecencccadsicce 1084 
2 shares Sixth Ave. Rd. Co......6-.cccccsceess 200 
l4shares Eighth Ave. Rd. Co................. 261% 


5 shares Commonwealth Ins. Co., New York...91 
$29,000 Decatur Land Imp. and Furnace Co., of 
the State of Ala. first mort. 7% bonds, due 
WOR: WR, Me Scectanccqecssssecnceececoess 20@35 


.... Some of the objects to be gained by 
the convention of the National Real Es- 
tate Assoviation to be held in Buffalo, 
October 4th to 7th, are to secure a greater 
uniformity in regard to the laws relating 
to the ownership of property in the differ- 
ent States, to secure a codification of the 
laws relating to the taxation of capital 
invested in manufacturing and other in- 
dustries, to do away with defective laws, 
and to effect reforms in the Legislature to 
make it easier to own and transfer prop- 
erty. It is e ted that a large num- 
ber of the prominent real estate men in 
the United States will be present, and tha 
several interesting papers will be read 
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....Messrs. Walston H. Brown & Bros. 
offer at 1024 and accrued interest a limited 
amount of the First Mortgage 6¢ Gold 
Bonds of the Superior Water, Light and 
Power Co. of the city of Superior, Wis- 
consin, the authorized issue being $2,000,- 
000, of which $1,115,000 has been issued. 
The Company has exclusive right to fur- 
nish water, gas and electric light to the 
city of Superior. The net earnings for the 
twelve months ending June 30th, 1892, 
were $108,234.44. The interest on the 
bonds amounts to $66,900.00, thus leaving 
over $41,000.00 to be s nt in additions 
and betterments from the net results of 
the year’s business. The present returns 
indicate net earnings for the year ending 
June 80th, 1893, of more than $130,000, or 
nearly twice the amount required to pay 
interest on the bonds. 


.Mr. A, A. McLeod, president of the 
Reading Railway System, was a witness 
before the State Senate Committee last 
week, and testified that the cost of all the 
coal produced by his company for the year 
1891. delivered at Jersey City, was $3.95 per 
ton, without anything for the coal in the 
ground, or for interest or depreciation of 
the plant producing it. He further testified 
that adding proper amounts to these items 
for royalty and depreciation would make 
the total cost $4.55, and that the average 

rice received for prepared sizes in New 
Fork to-day was $4.30, showing an actual 
loss of 25 cents perton. Since Septem- 
ber ist his company is receiving $4.53 a 
ton net; delivered in Jersey City. When 
to this is added $1.50 average profit to the 
retail dealers, making the price $6.05 a 
ton delivered to the consumer, consumers 
will be likely to feel that they are being 
called upon to pay a high price for fuel. 


“HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Houghteling &Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS | ‘ 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD. 


S F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers. 
254 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of aon 
-_— tg sixt; = miles of 


























So 4 To manufacturing plan = 2 ra 
‘or particulars 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 












FRUITFUL 


A new form of 8 





S ger cent. Investment, 
based on irrigated fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank. For full 
particulars address 


Tue Decta County Fruit Lanos Co. 





> on Real Estate, without expense 
Can occSetes scscedeckssivéventeseed 2,000. 0 ’ 
Sarpins Spits ditewesoviabekos Sele evan 2.800.000 to lender. 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exch Correspondence invited. 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








lst Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


SUPERIOR WATER, 
LIGHT AND POWERCO. 


OF THE 
City of Superior, Wisconsin. 
AMOUNT ISSUED-$1,115,000. 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE IN 1919. 


Interest payable semi-annually in May and 
November, 


AT THE 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF N. Y. 


Principal and interest both payable in United 

States Gold Coin of present weight and fineness. 

For the twelve months ending June 30th, 

1892, 

THE NET EARNINGS W ERES$108,234 44 

THE INTEREST ON THE 

bake cephinice saoeen 66,900 00 
SURPLUS FOR YEAR.. .... $41,334 44 

The Company has exclusive right to furnish the 

City of Superior and vicinity with Water, Gas, and 

Electric Light. 

The population of the City is upward of 25,000, and 

is rapidly increasing. 

We have had this property examined by an expert 

from New York, and fid r d the 

bonds as a safe inves.ment. 

We offer a limited amount of the bonds for sale at 

10% and accrued interest. 


Walston H. Brown & Bros. 


20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


—_ safe and profitable investments 


mortgages an and miscellaneo ane of Or different 
kinds. The security offered my as first class. For 
address GEO. M. VA 











information DOREN, Offices 
206 to 210 W: — Seattle, W . All 
inauizies chee! wered. References: Puget 
Sound National Bank. of Seattle. First National Bank 


of Seattle 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 
Six per cent. interest paid on time de its. Invest- 
ments made for customers. Co! ndence 5 a 


rres: 
Correspondent: Chase Nat. Bank, New York, N. Y 
age Loans! Security 


Pires Mor 
7% tect - Perso attention given. Hi hest el 10 
ences, L. .C, Crossman, Salt Lake City, Utah/” 


LETTERS 











OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


‘N BROTHERS & 
BAREMRS NO WALL STREET, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


7 PER CENT. Interest Messe arantecd. First mort- 
e Portland Real Estate securit. 
g tos PER CENT. Interest cont ond City bonds. 
10 rE, CENT. Interest bearing County 
_ 7 4 os - and pn con ggg ‘oe a 
Me 2 made for non-residence Tres) - 
| solicited. J E. DAVIS & CO. 
No. 201 1-2 Morrison St.. Portland, Oregon. 


L. BR. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
6 Per Wert... see eee accrenl interest. oe 
ties worth double the loaned t 
Correspondence solicited. 


ity. Choice trenapeoer grrens ode wed nt frees 
ACOMA?:3: residents; 25to 100 ae cent. can be 
— — Lots from 8100 and asenge treme — 
ro) nae rented now for 10 
sides Sas ieerne - age 6 $m x 
Hanches, garden, frit te IP. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 


foreclosed—Minnesota, North and South Dakota; de- 
fects in titles cured; ——— fe meme and cert- 


ransios | in all courts. Prompt attention given. Write 
R & WO 




















or information. 


YL oD 
920 Geren. Loan Buildin 


RD, 
eM x Minneapolis, 
mn. Keferences given w: esired. 





DETAIL MORTGAGES 





av vas reUMENTs 
pusnan BU esi == 
Raneod fond for te 
ae Oy Coes pe LF wa ded 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 32, 2E4L Berars | © 
LOANS 





negotiated, secured by first lien 





SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
Y IN THE COUNTRY. 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, ent. 
ARTHUR LEARY. View Pentaent. 
EORGE 8. HI BALDWIN i 
WA = ‘hoe BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 








“DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


re : perty in Chic pen le who regret not hay: 
bough t rt; 4 or ears ago. 
property i y. the Janfortunate ones 
Soll of the eon poten neglected we wish 
say: Dulu now where Chi was 35 years ago, 
that Duluth 


has not, and w has don will be 
au —- Duluth in much eae chan. Write for 





IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
DOA a ncccsisictienen + sesseeeees++ 500,000 00 


Under Department 
my Bw: Ay 

Company offers its Ten 
4 f $500.00 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 2ea) Fetate Loans, Insurance, 





re E. LOVETT & CO. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad Company, 


O. Box 46. No. % Milk St., Boston, Aug. 23, 1892. 
INCOME BOND CONVERSION 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


Income Bonds will be received for exchange into 
Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, until October 1, 1892, 
by the following appointed agencies : 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 
UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW -YORK, 
80 B’dway. New York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIM(TED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C, 


Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received 
for exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not 
less than $100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 
ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Exchange and applications for Circulars and 
blanks for use thereunder can be made of any of above 
agencies and of J. W. REINHART, VICE PRES- 
IDENT ATCHISON COMPANY, % MILK S8T., BOS- 
TON. By order of the Boara of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 


United States Trost Company, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. | 


‘This Company is a legal itony f y id 
into Oeurte ond ts authorized to net as i 
trustee or executor, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the Company. 

Executors, istrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, 
will find this company a convenient depository for 








money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
- WILSON G. Hunt, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANIEL D. Lorp, EDWARD COOPER, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMEs Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAM 








JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
ERASTUS Co: Wm. D. SLOAN 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
ANSON Ps S L B’kl’yn. 
GEORGE BLIss, GEORGE F. V 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, Wm. WALDORF ASTOR. 


within five miles 
Real Estate fi oy the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ad of << city of its size and importance in America. 
Pope) who has aes Real Estate of us 
nt Hany w years has made a profitable ine 
any who have never seen the property 


Il information furnished upon 1002, 


Vite GinAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


ENVER. COL. 


tea 
0 Ape | Absoha utely Secure ree fant iereat pay: 
‘draft on 
Open Personal a . A. given to all 
loans. Sonne aiaeke references. Address 
HAMILTON, Fairha: 


ven, Wash. 








6 CENTS PER $1,000 


Now represents the total unpaid interest to Jan 

1st, 1892, on all Mortgage Loans made by th: e Managers 
of this Company for its individuai clients ‘and on the 
five millions loaned for ae CES Mutual Life 
Insurance Hartford 





We offer for sale pene of a similar character in al! 
0 $300. 


sums m to Our new ome 
“ Anthonys’ M Loans,” sent free to ad- 
ANTHONY LOAN & TRUST le 
EORIA- ILLINOIS, Oo" 
Chas. E. mers as Clifford M. Anthony, V.Pres. 
W. Curtiss, Sec’y. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
ACOMA, WASHINGTUN, - 


Capital, 5 0208.600 Surplus, $4,000 
Opened ror business ber 14th, 1891. A 
cent. dividend re d Sug tot rt tal 1892. 85 — 
8 increasing co cap ee. 
And surplus to.. ti $88 
Offe: are book valuens ee investors at $102 
per share—book value. 
Yee er the ge 











Ample use can be foun 
aitional — at 0 p — cent. 


qeanting FPN commercial 
INE OUR OP abs STRICTLY 
COMMERCIAL BUSINESS. 


In the fie we tne balan Mg a os rare vo 
widend, med 0. ea’ surplus 
account. For phd, ~- 


lars, ad 
HENRY OLIVER, President. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


Rare Opportunity for enttas Sire to 
Zo into the Stock Busines «if 

One of the finest Shee; 
tana. Contains over 

with 17,000 head of care’ 





‘BAKER & COLLETT, 


GREAT FALLS. MONTANA. 


TEXAS LOANS AND |NVESTMENTS |" 


New York City : ppt and Christian ee, 
News, ; Watson , Agents, Bank 
on National 
San ‘Antonio Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
panna ational Bank. 
me eage ee eee y Ls Sevttich-Amerionn Mort- 
mpany, Limi 


or fntormation write a 








September 15, 1892. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET S0UND 


Is destined to be the great Meneiney and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 








nny be or e alua 
ng ~ - 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 








A new form of 8 
based on lesioned tee fruit 


poet. Investment, 
ands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank, 

particulars address ee 








DULUTH. 
The completion of fe Elevated Street Railw 
ne tract of land within ten valeunent ride 


pid advan ance in value. Electric 
bu ba gy through Fitth Division of Duluth Hights and 

be completed about July 15th on sale now 
at at #0 to 


rea. increase 

completion of Electric Stree Send for 
aS guest intervention bo 

Highian Tmprevement =, Duluth, Minn. 


7% to | 8% Ne 


if, Polley of eS bf jo improved 
licy of Title. ST nsurance. Eastern and 


pronert 
‘acific rete erences. Correspondence solicited. 
MAYNARD & MAYNARD. Tacoma. Wash. 


DULUTH W. G. JOERNS & CO., 
s Real Estate & First Mort- 
gage Loans. 

Refer to any bank in City. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt ed; securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 Ae Rn cent. 
ini cores” Weite for our special market let re 














To paige and Oommercial Concerns, 


Free S Free Ren’ 
Cash Capital loaned or reubecetnel. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


bs sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 
monthly i en’ 
For particulars, address 
LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 


Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 


201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


1%—CHOICE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM - BYERS 


Spokane, 
DULUT 8 per cent. guaranteed, 
Send for pamphlet. 


M. L. McMINN, Duluth, Minn. 


LOCK OF BRICK TENEMENT 
HOUBES, ¢ Concrally loca 
hich it will net 








Wash. 
Real Estate and Loans. 








cent. 
netting 
value, Wi 


er rate 


# sure to increase in 
LIAM E. . LUG. 8, Duluth, Mii Minn. 


DIVIDEND. 
CHICAGO, METS URE & ST. PAUL 











» 1892. 
Notice is hereby wah “that & dividend h has been 
eclared from net earnings of ear endin 
of THRE DOLLANS roe 4 FIFT 


mpany, a rs 
next at the 01 Ay of the company, 42 Wall Street, New 
The transfer books for erred and common stock 
will close on the ba of 


ptember, at 3 P.M., and re- 
open on the 21st of Octoher. 
FRANK S. BOND, Vice President. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


NOTICE. 
THE Fane AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 











fa 
present the notes — other opine, 
as oo J. 


ion for ot payment 





S. RAN. 
urrogate of the City and County of New 
Ba, Notice is bereuy pvee to all ns havi 
c i JAN. FEY, late of the City of 
New Y deceased, to resent the same with veuch- 
ers thereof to tlie subscribers at their pace ot 
ess, the office of John ayo, Room 57, 


busin: B, 
Broadway, in the City of New Yor! 3 
fore the 15th da: ber next. 





B. CHAND: 





J. B. TABOUR, Suteptn Avenue, 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


re. Attorney for 


tors, 320 Broadway, New York City. 

















September 15, 1892. 

















THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING C 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


_ Paid-Up Capital. ...... . $600,000 
— and Undivided p sndbecenag-nnsary 








Debentures by 

aenenit. ‘of fist moran with the Union Trust 

ork. Amount of issue 

limited oy” 2 on. Connecticut Trustees 

Exzecutors, ete., are permitted by law to invest 
in these bonds. 


oi tharless Haws PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 


Charlotte Square. 
mM ONDON : UCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 
toria Street. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


The attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very muieria] saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion ot our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 


five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











One Month....... -$ 30| Six months......-.$1 50 
Three months debi: 4 Nine Months...... 2B 
#our months...... 100] One year........-.. 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two vears to one subscriber - 500 
One vear each to two subscribers . 500 
Three years to one subscriber... - 70 
Three subscribers one year each.. « 2 
Four years to one subscriber......... . 850 
Four subscribers one yeareach.........+..+. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..........+s.+++. 1000 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, =< cach. Single 
Copies 10 ce 


‘TRIAL TRIP” one a 30 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription. upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Senne is called to. Madame Porter’s Cough 

medy well known bye peng: Fe the — 

try. ssamhe soon thin, that can be said of t' 
is — it has been in successful use for oe seventy 
blew The remedy is not violent, but purel 
te. and is very agreeable to the taste an 


> 





vegeta- 
worth a 





MEssrs. 8S. 


business of acting as managers for estates rs resi- 
dents and non-residents, as app: praisers real 
estate and as = for the sale thereof. Their long 
experience enables them to give their customers ex- 
ceptional service. 


THE GREAT ‘NORTHWEST. 


THE steady settlement of lands in Montana and 
Washington, the substantial growth of their — 
and the constant increase of their railway mil 
have rende these States a center of interest 





resources 01 ch 
ly set forth in three folders entitled a 
ontana,”’ “Eastern Washi m’” and ** Wes 
nang. ” just ‘issued by the Northern Pacific 


ite to as Northwest the Northern Pacific 
an et r- 


polis. 
ne dining ware, = the Northern Pacific are an im- 
0 


District [oa Agents of Northern Pacific “Rail- 
ra easure in supplying Montana and 
Washinmton fol ers above re 


a 
; 
Ee 
iid 


krows for 


purposes R 
pany, will be ene in two illustrated and descriptive 
a, — be sent free to subscribers of 
oleae 
goods of the Richmond Stove 

the ~~ gas and are now sold in all sections of 
e country. 





* THE First National Bank of Fairhaven, Washing- 
ton, offers e investments for our read 
that vicinity, and allows six 
deposits. tuated as it 1s at Fairhaven, on Belling- 
ham Bay, a town which has had 

growth on account of its wonaerfal surroundings, the 
gppervnities for safe and profitable investments are 


RIDLEY 5 


Grand Street, N. Y, 
DRESS GOODS. 


Changeable SERGE SUITINGS, 38-inch wide, 


38c. yd.; Worth Double. 


200 pieces one yard wide CHEVIOT MIXTURES 
and CAMEL’S HAIR in rough effects, also Hairline 


me yard, 


185 pieces Ladies’ CLOTH SUITING, plaids and 
stripes, : 


69c., yd.5 wortno7c. 


200 pieces 38-inch CAMEL’S HAIR SUITINGS in 
stripes and plaids, 


49c. yd.5 worth esc. 
TRIMMING SILKS. 


Glacier changeable SURAH SILKS, in finest com- 
bination and colorings, 


69c. ydu5 worth svc. 
RIDLEY'S FASHION MAGAZINE 


FALL AND WINTER ’92 NOW READY. 


Over 400 pages—1,000 New Illustrations with PRICE 
LIST. Descriptive of latest FALL AND WINTER 
FASHIONS to be found in our 8 departments. 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


on receipt of ten cents to pay postage. 


EWD, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309-321 Grand Street, 




















to; also, maps, 
time cards, and any ~eyey iecmastel desired ; or 
Ro picetion pf ay as. 8. Fee, G. P. &T.A,, 
St. Paul, ~ ‘av. 


NEW YORK. 











O'NEILL'S, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 21st Street, 








NEW YORK, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 





SPECIAL. 


When the reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT is in search 
of articles for household 
= or personal use, he or she 
; would do well to call and 
examine our line before 
purchasing elsewhere ; for 
we feel sure we can offer 
better value than any 
house in the country. Our 


Millinery, Silk Dress 
Goods and Hat De- 
partments contain the 


E latest styles and fabrics 
= and at the lowest prices. 
Our House Furnishing, 


The Lass and Finest Establishment of its kind China and Glassware De- 


in America, 


partment is specially in- 


teresting to housekeepers at this time; for we are offering a fine line of Dinner and 
Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent. lower than elsewhere. Our line of Imported Glass- 


ware cannot be surpassed. 


Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. Mailed free to out-of-town residents. 


Orders by 
within 75 miles of the city. 


mail receive prompt attention. 
Paid Packages delivered free of charge 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N. Y. 








| Constable Ks Co 


AUTUMN STYLES 


DRESS GOODS. 


VELOURS ECOSSAIS 


Ombre Veloutine, 


SILK AND WOOL JACQUARD, 
Plain and Figured Camel’s Hair, 


Serges, Diagonals, Cheviots, 
SCOTCH PLAIDS. 


New Fabrics and Combinations. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
Ladies’ Cloths. 


Srroadway AK 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


MOQUETTE 
DAREE I, 


OUR FALL STOCK of 
these celebrated carpets is 
now on sale, replete in 
novel designs and delicate 
colorings, at much lower 
prices than heretofore. 

Samples and Estimates 
on request. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 
BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts. 33-35 E. 18th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


FALL DRESS GOODS. 
The Swiss Novelties. 


In addition to most extensive lines of 
French, Scotch and Irish Dress Goods, we 
have introduced for Autumn an importa- 
tion of Novelties made in Switzerland. 
These are meeting with great favor. Ten 
new cases opened for this week's trade, 

Rich Woolens, tufted with Velvet, all the 
new Oross Oords, Bayadere Oords, Velour 
Vigoureaux and Velour Russe. 

A special exhibit of the new Bengalines, 
more beautiful than ever. Novel change- 
able effects. 

Fine grades of Plain Goods, Rough Bis- 
ons and Oamel’s Hairs, as well as fine faced 
fabrics, in the new Sultana Reds and 
“Santa Maria” Blues, A large variety of 
Handsome Plaids, 

We are also well supplied with Tweeds, 
Cheviots and Tailor Suitings, in narrow 
stripes and fine mixtures, for those who 
prefer neat patters in smaller designs. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway & 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 














Send stamp for circular im  ® “GIFTS” to 
24 Union Street, New London, Conn. 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the Natural 


Solvent. Effective remedy for Gravel, without sur- 
gical treatment. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THz INDEPENDENT who 
would tike to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 





us on a postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper seat. 


THE INDEPENDENT. (1303) 27 
Pb 2 ota pmo a Susurance. 
¥ tse bag hn wt eetes ‘ yi ars 
Ee ee Pee rages rel, tes antic’ of basnan LIFE INSURANCE SOLICITING 
and buildings by means of Rot, waver is no longer an AND MORALS. 





ACCORDING to the Radiator, of New 
Orleans, an insurance journal, Mr. A. 
H. Halliday, of that city, was in course of 
negotiation with an agent of the Mutual 
Life for $10,000 insurance when an agent 
ef the Washington came to him and 
offered him such “inducements” that he 
returned the Mutual policy and made 4p- 
plication for a like amount through the 
agent of the Washington. A part of the 
arrangement was that he should be 
allowed to give a long-time note for a por- 
tion of the premium; this wasdone, the 
policy was delivered, and afterward, at 
the agent’s request, he exchanged his note 
for a portion in cash and another note, 
with a shorter time to run, for the re- 
mainder. Afterward, some eccentricity 
of curiosity led him to do what, appar- 
ently, few men ever do—read his policy— 
and he then found that he could not find 
in the document what he supposed it con- 
tained—namely, a straight contract to 
pay $10,000 at the end of twenty years or 
at previous death. Instead, the policy 
was a ‘‘double-up,” covering $5,000 at 
death, and $10,000 only if surviving to 
make the twenty annual payments—just 
as much endowment as he supposed there 
was, but only half as much insurance. 
It is intimated that among the superior 
‘* inducements” which caused the change 
of company was the conviction in the 
mind of Mr. Halliday that it. was not 
good business to pay for $5,000 in the Mu- 
tual when the same premium (or about 
the same) would buy $10,000 in the Wash- 
ington. A good way of reasoning, and 
our own opinion of these two companies 
is not such that we should not prefer a 
$10,000 claim upon the Washington to a 
$5,000 one upon the Mutual.. The same 
augument has been used elsewhere, we 
believe, and it is always best to buy where 
you are to get the biggest quantity for the 
money, provided there is no difference in 
quality and no hitch anywhere. Mr. Hal- 
liday, not being able to read his policy as 
he wanted it to read, became angry and 
demanded cancellation of the contract. 
The Washington’s general agent in New 
Orleans refused to surrender his note, 
and when he let it go to protest sued him 
for it. 

This is the story as told,and if misrep- 
resentation can be shown it is an undoubt- 
edly good defense, for the sort of contract 
agreed to and paid for has not been de- 
livered. It is easy and natural to say 
that any man who first reads his insur- 
ance policy after he has paid for it is a 
fool; but if open-eyed trust and reckless 
lack of care convict a man of being a fool 
the world is a fool’s paradise. Few peo- 
ple buy clothing, or coal, or groceries, or 
other tangible merchandise, without see- 
ing that it is delivered and without com- 
paring it, for quantity and quality, with 
the contract; why the fact that it is mer- 
chandise not to be delivered until some 
future time and probably when the buyer 
is dead should make men ready to con- 
tract for life insurance with anybody, re- 
sponsible or unknown, and to hand over 
the present cash without even reading the 
promise for the future performance—well, 
this is one of the queernesses in human 
nature which have no explanation; they 
are so because they are so. 

However, men being the reprehensibly 
trustful and careless creatures they are, 
how about those who *‘ bank” upon this 
defect in human nature as their stock in 
trade? If the deceivers are bunco men, 
green-goods operators, ordinary gamblers, 
or lottery dealers, there is no hesitation 
about classifying them—they are knavish 
tricksters, caring not how they get money, 
so that they donot get into the grip of the 
law. If they are of the ‘‘ supremer” sort— 
the word may be a bit of sinful coinage, 
but it is hardly avoidable—a very tender 
judgment may suppose they may possibly 
“share the beautiful delusion which they 
impose uponothers. Even when—as hap- 
pens every day—applications for life in- 
surance are secured upon the strength of 





estimates, statements of actual results, 
and so on, which are taken as guarantees, 
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it is possible to say that the agent is com- 
pelled to give some idea of what may rea- 
sonably be expected, that it is not his part 
to discount the influence of what has been 
actually accomplished, that he has a right 
to take the favorable view, and that he 
may honestly believe the results promised 
will be realized. But when a man takes a 
policy which he supposes is a contract for 
twice as many dollarsasit really is—assum- 
ing, for the purpose of example, that the 
story narrated is precisely correct—there 
is no room for an exculpatory plea. For, 
after all, is there any wide and distinct 
gap of separation, in morals, between a 
statement made with intent to deceive— 
which constitutes a lie, by ordinary defi- 
nition—and the withholding of a state- 
ment in order that an assisting misappre- 
hension may pass unremoved, which with- 
holding constitutes—what? Suppose a 
caller, examining goods, says: ‘‘I sup- 
pose I get the agent’s discount off.’ This 
may be said interrogatively, as a slight 
hint, or as a feeler thrown out; in such 
case—since it is absurd to insist that ‘‘ si- 
lence gives consent”—it will be admitted 
by most persons that the seller is not 
quite bound to reply at all. But suppose 
a casual remark, or something even less 
than a remark, shows that the expectation 
of a discount is in the customer’s thought 
as an inducement, or that the seller has 
reason to believe he will look for one, is 
he honest and truthful if he delivers the 
goods and does not correct the misconcep- 
tion until the last moment—i. e., the time 
of settlement? Or if the vender of plated 
ware or of what are known as “ filled” 
watch cases, having done nothing to pro- 
duce any mistake, perceives that his 
caller, solely by his own lack of heed or by 
an accident (such as a similarity in the 
name of the store), supposes the goods are 
*‘solid,” is he honest and truthful if he 
says nothing ? 

Or (to take the severest case), an agent, 
after laboring faithfully and with regl 
frankness and honesty to make the subject 
understood, delivers to his customer a 
policy to be paid up in twenty years, but 
itself payable at death. As the party is 
drawing his check he. makes some casual 
remark (such as “ this will come in very 
conveniently in twenty years”) which 
shows that he assumes it to be an endow- 
ment, policy. What should the agent do? 
Here is a misconeeption for which heis not, 
as yet, respoxsible ; he supposed the char- 
acter of the policy applied for was under- 
stood—as it should have been ; yet the cus- 
tomer has somehow got the two contracts 
confused in hishead. He is self-deceived. 
Say nothing (for no answer is expected), 
and, later on, there will be, perhaps, an 
angry man. If he dies within the twenty 
years, the result of the policy will be the 
same as if he had understood it, and per- 
haps he will never have discovered his 
error. Shall the agent undeceive him im- 
mediately, and lose all his labor? Shall 
he jump to the side of the shrewd guess, 
and assume that his sturdy candor will so 
win approval that honesty will be ‘‘ the 
best policy”? Or shall he, without 
thought of consequences, simply because 
he will permit no misunderstanding of 
which he is aware, adhere to truth? 

Can such a man as will do that—that is, 
can a thorough Christian—succeed in life 
insurance ? 


THOSE “RATIOS” AGAIN. 


Two or three times lately you have sug- 
gested that the ratio of assets to liabilities 
is practically valueless. It does not so seem 
to me. 

In your last you say: ‘‘The Mutual Life has 








only about 106... to... 100, while some 
little company . . . might figure 130. . . and 
so, on this comparison, be proved much the 
stronger.” 


Do you mean to assert that, with assets 
correctly valued by both, the company 
showing 130 is not stronger than the one 
showing 106 ? 

The Commercial Alliance, which is the 
only very young company operating in 
this State, reports $276,820 assets and 
$258,875 liabilities; the Mutual Life re- 
ports $158,124,244 assets and $147,305,487 
liabilities. This is $109.06 of assets for 
$100 of liabilities for the former, and 
$107.36 for the latter; therefore, the Mu- 
tual, with its great age and colossal size, 
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“ is not quite so strong as this small three- | business makes more striking the folly of 


year-old ; moreover, by the same proof, 
the Commercial, two years ago, had 
$833.53 assets for $100 of liabilities, and 
was, therefore, as much stronger than the 
Mutual, then, as you please. It appears 
to have lost somewhat since; but if it 
was really any stronger than the Mutual 
it was a million times stronger. Who 
believes any such nonsense? And is it not 
plain that any such method of statistical 
handling and comparison which brings 
out absurd conclusions—such as the above, 
orsuch as the conclusion that the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Insurance Company, 
because it takes in on premium account 
say ten times as much as it pays for losses, 
must be getting very rich—has some error 
in it? 

The Commercial Alliance has a capital 
of $200,000, and this capital, invested, 
tigures on the assets side; it does not fig- 
ure on the liabilities side, as the account 
is made up—let us see how the sheet 
would look if it did. Called on to liqui- 
date, it would have to pay $92,000 on 
claims matured, $4,000 on another item, 
and $157,875 as reserved on its policies; 
this would leave, of its $276,820 assets, 
$22,945 wherewith to pay $200,000 to the 
stockholders. Thus it is insolvent, in that 
it could pay them back only 11 cents on 
the dollar. Yetitis not insolvent before 
the law, for the stock is a junior lien and, 
therefore, there is a surplus as respects 
policyholders, just as reported, and it is 
not insolvent before common sense, be- 
cause there is not, as yet, any necessity 
for liquidation and the stockholders are 
waiting. 

Let nobody understand us, however, as 


‘casting any reproach upon the Commer- 


cial Alliance. Every company with a 
guaranty capital—unless the stockholders 
purposely make up a surplus—begins by 
assuming, with the issue of its first policy, 
a technical liability, an account of which 
a portion of the capital (which constitutes, 
when invested, the assets) is impaired, if 
you please. The capital at once has a lien 
put on it, for it is a ‘‘ guaranty” capital ; 
the sole purpose of its existence is to stand 
temporarily in lieu of other assets. In 
course of time, the capital becomes use- 
less and unnecessary as a guaranty, as as- 
sets and surplus accumulate; this is the 
case with all the ‘‘ mixed” companies, ex- 
cept very young ones. It is, therefore, 
by treating the funds in which capital is 
invested as if those were funds possessed 
free from any lien, and then comparing 
them with reserve liabilities, while busi- 
ness done has been only trivial, that 
young companies sometimes—or com- 
pilers of statistics on their behalf—make 
the absurd exhibit of the ratio of assets to 
liabilities. 

Perhaps some hasty reader may think 
$108 assets per $100 liabilities rather a 
small margin for so great a company as 
the Mutual. Size counts largely in esti- 
mating the strength indicated by such a 
ratio. Suppose a capitalist has an income 
of $1,000,000 a year and saves ten per 
cent. of it, and his coachman has an in- 
come of $1,000, of which he saves fifty 
per cent. ; the coachman may be deserv- 
ing of the more praise for frugality, but 
his employer’s accumulation is the faster. 
And if one man owns a million and owes 
$10,000, while another man owns $1,000 
and owes $5, the latter has twice as much 
assets per $100 of liabilities as the former ; 
the former owes one-hundredth of what 
he owns, and the latter owes one t:vo- 
hundredth. Which is the stronger? 

While on the subject, we will remark 
that life insurance liabilities are of a 
peculiar nature, and so are their assets. 
No man, and no set of men, can infallibly 
and closely determine the latter at any 
particular date if they are large and 
scattered and embrace many parcels of 
real estate. The reserve liabilities are 
technical, and technical insolvency may 
not be real insolvency. Suppose Mr. 
McCurdy is found to have taken a dozen 
millions, and have gone with them be- 
yond reach; the Mutual, and insurance 
with it, would receive a shock, and the 
company would be technically insolvent, 
but not necessarily beyond the ability of its 
own acquired vis nature to rally and re- 





gain its position. This peculiarity of the 
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pointless ratio comparisons. 

Do we “‘ mean to assert that, with assets 
correctly valued by both, the company 
showing 180 is not stronger than the one 
showing 106”? This depends on what is 
understood by ‘correctly valued,” and 
the question was answered before. That 
180 is-more than 106 is admitted. If the 
entire case is considered and other things 
are equal, the company with the highest 
assets ratio is apparently the strongest ; it 
may not be so in reality. The question is 
hypothetical, however; for we do not 
believe any life insurance company can 
show such a ratio as 130 without juggling 
with figures. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
E y-holder a pe po and entitled to 
ete nr 


butions of surplus. 
The on-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
ost liberal ‘ore offered. 


contains the most features ever be 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretury. 








J. M. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


ALLEN, President. 





Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 


1829 1892 





RR ssc bows esuabcbbeawapeuneibes $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve...............+.++ 1,748,790 28 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 61,746 76 
NOGBUrplAS...........ccecceecccsceees 962,940 39 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1892.83,173,477 43 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


TABILITIES 18,889,089 Ss 


$2,185,841 73 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A: WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891... 
Premiums on Policies not marked of ist 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 3ist December, 1891...............- 
Losses paid during the same 
WOTOE 65 i. vas cde cveccnccsoocsic 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Conipany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


SEO OG. ons cccccscvcnccnns .c6seceseess 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
IE IIR. Sis nos cpicnanadessdedeconcncnaes 193,895 88, 

BMAD is vkd this ceisencs $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The ding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid te the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Taird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 





MA 

LA NCE TURNURE 
Aj WALDRON P. BROWN, 

JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD. 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 

wi H. WEBB, ND 


LLIAM NTON SMITH, 
HORACE G HOMAS MAITLAND, 

LIAM E. E, GEORGE L. NICHOLS’ 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AISINCK, 

L.R JOSEPH AGOSTIN 
©, A. HAND. GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
CHRISTIAN ong THOMSEN 
ON D, JONES, Presiden 
H. H. MOORE. ree. 


President. 
RAVEN 24 Vira. Prnaifden> 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18¥2. 


Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
force, etc..... - 83,161,023 47 





Net Surplus.. - 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Su 2,645,761 24 


Gross ASSCES...........000.ceeseee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 


©. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen‘, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department ; 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rizlto Building, Chica- 
go, Il. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Departmen , 
819 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTEP. 














THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.’”’ The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Preclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that victure; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who ayn ee it. 

The former price of these books nas been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 

pi furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre Ly Ph rag PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retauiea ‘We will furnish it postpaid at $5c. 
Early orders are requested. Address 
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114 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s uew contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


_ THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paesinee: -. 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


Assets, . e ° 
Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . .« 
Liabilities other than Reserve, 





$159,507,133 68 





$146,968,322 00 
07,849 52 
12,030,967 14 
37,634,734 53 

. 18,755,711 86 
607,171,801 00 
25,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


Receipts from allsources, . . + «© © «© -« 
Togeeste te -Holders, e e e 7 7 

assumed aaa renewed, 194,470 policies, 
Risksin force, . ete 2 





Nors.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . . . +. « - 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com at interest, - « 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred,etc., . . . 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


1 hawe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 

















REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Murtuat Lire Insurance Company or New Yoru. 


January 25, 1892. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d da t 


any. 
"Phe Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them, 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars correct, and 
that the assets specified therein are in possession of the Company. 

In making this certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character of the investments of the Company and express their appro~- 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


H. C. Vow Post, 
@rconce Buiiss, 
Juuien T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
das. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Oxtver Harriman, Cuartes R. Henperson. | Witt1AM Bascocx. 
Hawry W. Situ. Grorce Buss. TUYVESANT Fisu, 
Ropert OLYPHANT, Rurus W. PeckHam. Aucustus D, JuILLiaRD, 
Grorce F. Baker, - Hopart Herrick, Cuares E. Mitusr, 
ames W. Hustep. 


RoserT Sewet, 
J. H. HERRICK, 





Samuzt E, Sprouts. 
Samugt D. Bascock, 
Guorce S. Coz, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. 
ames C. Houtpen. 


Dupvey Oxcotr. m. P. Dixon. 








ERMANN C, Von Post, | Freperic CROMWELL, Rosert A. GRANNISS. ALTER R. GILLeTTe, 
ALexanver H, Ricz. uLien T. Davins. Henry H. Rocers. ames E. GrAnniss. 
Laws May. Rosert Sewei. No. W. AUCHINCLOSS, AvID C, Rosso 

S. Van Renssz_age Crucer.| Txzoporz Morrorp. e 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsivenr. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 





contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation; Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuartes C. Wurrney, Secretary. 


“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 
“Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 


JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.] 





AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


THE 
_ EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 


es oe ie oso sn oo nn wninierees $136,198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 33 percent. 














valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905, 537.82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
ME sec guaeee es sn eT $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557-00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. : 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January ist, 1892. 
EPR BT Eases 2222222222277: e588 S83 $3 
SURPLUS Mass.Standard). $925,327 46 
surrender values stated in overy policy, and 


Cash 
guaranteed by the jusetts Non- tare law. 
WEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Breadway, 








Comp. - 
Philadelphia. 





TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1802. ... ...$3,083,540 35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


0. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agt. 
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GOODNIGHT. 
BY MAY CHRISTIE. 


GooDNIGHT! Sweet sleep ! 
Come, wandering, way-worn sheep ; 
God is thy Home, he longs to have thee 
come. 
Goodnight! Sweet sleep! 


Goodnight! Sweet sleep! 
Oh, leave the mountains rough and steep! 
In God is peace which nevermore shall 
cease. 
Goodnight! Sweet sleep ! 


Goodnight! Sweet sleep! 
Thy tear-filled eyes no more need weep ; 
God is thy Friend, and will all danger fend. 
Goodnight! Sweet sleep! 


Goodnight! Sweet sleep! 
He in his tender care will keep 
Thee safe from harm with his almighty 











Goodnight! Sweet sleep ! 
Goodnight! Sweet sleep! 
Se o’er thy frame will slumber creep, 
And thou’lt find rest upon thy Savior’s 
breast. 
Goodnight! Sweet sleep ! 


Goodnight! Sweet sleep! 
And dreaming, thou wilt hear the sweep 
Of angel wings and strains from golden 
strings. 
Goodnight! Sweet sleep! 
WILBRaHAM, Mass. 
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THE DOCTOR'S EXPERIMENT. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 











Dr. Dirson ran up the steps to his 
apartment so rapidly that he nearly 
stumbled over a large basket anda small 
girl who had preceded him. 

‘* Halloo, what’s this?” he said, looking 
down at the two objects in the dim gas- 
light of the landing as he searched for the 
keyhole to his door. 

‘* It’s the laundry, please, sir,” replied a 
shrill litile voice from behind the basket. 

“Oh yes ; well, come right in with it, and 
I'll pay you,” answered the young man, 
as he swung open the door and motioned 
the atom of humanity to precede him. 

A flood of light from a south window 
fell upon the girl as she stood in the hall 
which opened into the little parlor of the 
apartment, and Dr. Ditson’s eyes rested 
with fascinated horror upon the ugliest 
female face he had ever beheld. 

The swollen features were almost with- 
out form. The nose was a round ball, 
scarcely distinguishable from the cheeks 
in a mass of scarlet eruptions which spread 
from brow to chin. The thick lips were 
clay-colored. The purple lids drooped 
over dull blue eyes, which looked like bits 
of glass lying in a muddy pool. The hair, 
cropped close to the scalp, was of a bright 
red color. The face might have belonged to 
a woman of fifty, but the body was that 
of an immature child approaching the 
age of womanhood. 

The only suggestion of youth about the 
odd little figure wasits attitude. Clothed 
ina ragged skirt, and the remnant of a 
blue flannel ‘‘ blazer,” which had once 
been the possession of some one much larger 
than herself, this odd little creature stood 
regarding the young physician, with her 
grimy thumbs stuck into the pockets of 
her jacket, and her head, ornamented by 
a torn sailor hat, jauntily tilted on one 
side. 

Her deportment contained an absurd 
suggestion of coquetry, half comical, half 
pathetic. _ 

As Dr. Ditson’s eyes took in all these 
unattractive details, he was saying to him- 
self ; ‘‘ Acne rosacea of the worst type. 
What a case to experiment upon! If I 
could cure that girl, as I believe Icould, 
I would dare measure lances with the 
best of them.” 

““What’s your name, little one?” he 
asked while he counted out the exact 
change, ‘‘and where do you live?” 

“They calis me Impy Mulligan, an’ I’se 
the washlady’s girl. We lives on West 
60th Street by Tenth Avenue.” 

A sudden bright idea danced into Dr. 
Ditson’s mind. 
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had been discharged two days previous. 
He and his sister had been “ picnicking 
along” until they could secure desirable 
help. Mrs, Gray, the sister, had spent a 
forenoon among the agencies, seeking for 
a domestic, and had come home utterly 
discouraged with the lazy, worthless, im- 
pudent specimens she had encountered. 
He had sent her off to a matinée, telling 
her they would dine at arestaurant. Now, 
why not engage a girl for her himself — a 
small maid who could be taught to do 
things as they liked to have them done? 
and in that way he could experiment with 
the malady which so fascinated him. 

The idea no sooner presented itself than 
he acted upon it. 

‘Well, Impy, would you be willing to 
come here and run errands for us? My 
sister keeps house for me, and we need 
just about as big a girl as you to help 
about the place. I will give you— let me 
see—say ten dollars a month and your 
keeping. Is it a bargain ?”’ 

Impy’s eyes looked like pieces of glass 

on which a ray of sunlight gleamed as 
she listened to this proposition. ‘‘Ten 
dollars a month!” Why, she would be a 
grand rich lady, she thought, were she 
to earn as much money as that. 
“Pll go down and see your mother about 
it right away,” continued the doctor. ‘I 
shall want you to begin work to-morrow.” 
As Impy walked along West 60th Street 
beside the handsome young man, he little 
dreamed of the romantic thoughts which 
were passing through her crude,dull mind. 
Once upon a time —oh, ever solong ago 
—Impy’s mother, before she began to 
drink, had given her a Christmas present 
of the story of Cinderella, and Impy had 
read it a thousand times, and thought of 
itas many more. It had been a source 
of happiness to her of which no living 
human being dreamed, and now here right 
into her own dull, dark life the fairy prince 
had walked with his offer of ‘‘ten dollars 
a@ month!” 

Oh, if only her mother were not to see 
the advantages of such an offer! If only 
she would not drive the fairy prince away 
with the horrible oaths and vile words 
she was wont to utter when in her cups! 

But Mrs. Mulligan was fortunately 
maudlin drunk only upon this occasion ; 
and when the young physician explained 
his errand and made his offer, she was so 
overcome with emotion that she exhibit- 
ed a desire to fall upon his neck and kiss 
him. He made his escape, however, with- 
out having such a calamity befall him, and 
returned to his Flat on the Boulevard, to 
astonish his sister with the announcement 
that he had engaged a maid of all work 
to come the next morning. 

‘*Is she capable, and is she honest ?” 
asked Mrs. Gray, doubtfully, when she was 
informed under what circumstances the 
maid had been found and engaged. 

“Tam sureI don’t know about that,’ 
replid the doctor. ‘I have no doubt you 
can make some sort of use of her. As for 
honesty, we won’t throw any temptation in 
her way. But whatI want her here for 
is to experiment upon. I never saw such 
a beautiful case of acne as she has; and 
if I can take my time to experiment upon 
her and work a cure, it will be of untold 
value tome in my profession. I couldn’t 
depend upon her to come for treatment; 
I must have her under my care, must 
direct her diet to some extent. I want 
you to fit her out with clean clothes and 
give her a bath the first thing to-morrow.” 

Dr. Ditson was conscious but of two 
vital interests in life. One was his profes- 
sion. 

In his specialty, dermatology, he was an 
enthusiast. A passionate lover of beauty, 
he had turned bis talents into the channel 
which gave him the opportunity of re- 
moving obstacles from its way. A spotted 
or imperfect complexion stirred all his 
professional instincts, and Impy’s disfig- 
ured face had aroused in him an enthu- 
siastic desire amounting to a mania to 
effect a cure. 

At the college where he spent an hour 
or two every day he found many interest. 
ing cases, but these patients were spasmod- 

ic in their attendance at the hospital for 
| treatment, and the regulation of their diet 
was out of his control. He had dreamed 





His sister’s servant, a lazy German girl, 


_ where he could have the entire charge of 
his patients. ‘ 

But this required more money and fame 
than he yet possessed. He had been but 
four years in practice, and altho he had 
taken long strides toward standing 
abreast of his competitors, he was still 
far from the established reputation he 
desired. 

He had studied with Dr. Kellar in Paris, 
and had become an enthusiastic devotee 
to the theory of spinal douche tr ent 
for the complexion. One of the ‘prime 
movers in the opening of a new hydrother- 
apeutic establishment in New York where 
this treatment was a specialty, he was 
burning with desire. to illustrate its suc- 
cess. What test could be better than to 
place Impy under this treatment ? 

The girl came bright and early the next 
day, and Mrs. Gray’s heart failed her as 
she looked at the dull face and dwarfed 
figure. What could she do with help like 
this? Upon questioning her, the poor 
lady’s distress became despair, for Impy 
confessed that she had never ‘‘ worked 
out” in her life—‘‘’cept t’ help a ole 
woman pick over ash-barrels one time, 
and to carry home clothes.” She had 
never lived in a Flat—always in tenement 
rooms—and knew nothing of any kind of 
cooking. 

Mrs. Gray viewed the prospect before 
her with terror, but she worshiped her 
brother, and was devoted to his interests. 
If he desired Impy—whose name she 
softened to ‘‘ Immie ” immediately—to ex- 
periment upon, why, the only thing was 
to make the best of the matter, and to 
train her with all possible patience and 
perseverance to become a useful servant. 

Her first move must be to give the girl 
a bath and clean clothing. But when 
Mrs. Gray led Impy into the bathroom and 
showed her the tub filled with steaming 
water, the girl shied like a scared colt. 
Backing up against the bathroom door, 
she clutched the knob with both hands, 
and shook her head resolutely. 

‘TI knowed a girl as got kilt at the Free 
Baves las’ summer,” she said. ‘‘She’d 
never a bave afore, an’ it struck ’er all 
a-heap, an’ she up an’ died in it. I don’t 
never want no bave.” 

Mrs. Gray urged and urged in vain. 
Impy would not take off her clothing and 
enter the bathtub. Mrs. Gray called her 
brother to the door and explained the 
situation. 

Dr. Ditson looked grave. 

‘* Now, Impy,” he said, ‘‘I want you to 
believe I am the best friend you ever had 
in your life. I have no object in asking 
you to do anything but what is good for 
you. I want tocure you of that trouble 
you have in your face. You don’t mind 
it now, but you will when you are sixteen 
or seventeen; and I can cure it all for 
you before then, if you. will do just as I 
say.” 

‘I’m sixteen, goin’ on seventeen, now,” 
asserted Impy, stoutly. 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated the doctor. 
‘*T never imagined you more than thirteen 
at most. Well, all the more reason you 
should be cured. Such a face as yours is 
now would spoil your best chances for 
matrimony. The fairy prince would 
never look twice at such a complexion. 
You must yield to me in everything, and 
I will give you a nice, smooth skin. But 
you must bathe and exercise just as I tell 
you ; you must even breathe to my order. 
Let Mrs. Gray help you about your bath, 
then put on fresh clothing, and come into 
my office and take your first lesson in 
breathing.” 

Dr. Ditson turned away, little dreaming 
that one lightly uttered sentence of his 
had proven an open sesame to Impy’s 
complete confidence. 

The sight of the bathtub, with its smok- 
ing vapors, had awakened a stubborn fear 
in her heart which drove away all memo- 
ries of Cinderella and the fairy prince. 
She remembered only the ashen face and 
rigid form of her old playfellow as she 
saw her laid out for burial after being 
drowned at the public baths. She had 
never been at the public baths, and she 
had never seen a bathtub before. It was 

all one thing in her mind—a thing to 
dread and avoid. But when Dr. Ditson 


twice at such a complexion ” she ma& a 
sudden sense of shame at her lack >f eon- 
fidence, 

How could she have so forgotten hor 
old friend Cinderella? To be sure, no- 
body ever asked Cinderella to take a bath ; 
but no doubt that was included in the 
‘change of apparel” which the fairy god- 
mother produced, And Mrs. Gray was 
the fairy godmother. How blind and 
stupid she had been not to have under- 
stood it! 

So, soon as the key turned in the door 
after the doctor’s exit, Impy removed her 
ragged dress and torn shoes, which con- 
stituted her entire ‘‘ apparel,” and plunged 
into the tub, gasping and sputtering, and 
nearly choking with fright, but still de- 
termined and docile. 

Half an hour later, she appeared before 
Dr. Ditson clad in garments two sizes too 
large for her, and announced herself : 

‘* Ready fur de breavin’.” —_. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Gray sent down for 

the janitor’s wife to come up and scour 
out the bathtub with chloride of potash, 
and the towels which had been used in 
Impy’s regeneration were submitted to 
the flames of the kitchen range. 
**Now, Impy,” began the doctor, ‘I 
want you to stand up straight against that 
wall. Put your head and your shoulder 
blades against the wall—so. You see that 
draws your chest up where it belongs, 
and makes you nearly two inches taller 
than you seem when you stand all humped 
over. Now close your lips and draw in 
your breath slowly while I count—one— 
two—three—four. Now breathe out while 
I count five. That’s right. Now again. 
Still again. That will do to commence 
with. But I want you to do this a dozen 
times a day in front of an open window 
or outdoors ; and when you walk on the 
street, you must throw your shoulders 
and your abdomen back, like this, and 
your chest up, and as you take the steps 
count your breaths. 

‘* Draw the fresh air into your lungs as 
you take four steps, and send it out with 
the next four. Do this until it becomes a 
habit and until you can take eight, ten, 
twelve steps while you inhale (that is, 
draw the breath in) and as many more 
while you exhale, or send the breath out 
of your lungs. “ 

‘This will increase your lung power 
and help your circulation. You know, if 
the blood circulates through the veins the 
way it ought to do, it throws off all the 
impurities without the aid of medicines or 
doctors. .Half the diseases people have 
are caused by imperfect breathing. Very 
few people use all their lung cells, 

“T want you to fill all the unused 
rooms in your lungs with pure, fresh air, 
and that willbe a great aid to me in my 
experiment with your skin trouble.” 

Impy slept that night in a room which 
seemed so like fairyland that she felt her- 
self already transformed into the princess. 
Yet it was only one of those cruelly small 
rooms designed for servants by inconsid- 
erate architects, who are part of the in- 
human system of our present civilization. 

Mrs. Gray, who possessed some ad- 
vanced ideas, and believed that the serv- 
ants who toil in hot kitchens through 
the summer days, and who build fires in 
the chilly gray days of winter mornings, 
ought to have all the comfort possible in 
their sleeping apartments, had taken pains 
to fit up the servants’ room with as much 
taste as its dimensions would allow. A 
rocking-chair and chest were covered 
with the same figured creton which 
formed a coverlet for the bed. The win- 
dow, which opened upon a broad court, 
was veiled with delicate flowered scrim 
curtains, and a pretty rug was spread 
before the bed. 

Impy had never seen sucha room in 
her life, and she fell asleep and dreamed 
that she was a great queen seated upon a 
tnrone, with a golden crown upon her 
brow, and that a crowd of people were 
kneeling around her singing songs about 
her beautiful complexion; and that a 
troop of gayly dressed children were scat- 
tering flowers at her feet, and ringing 
bells as they danced about the throne. 

She woke to hear the bell of the dumb- 
waiter jingling sharply and the voice of 








of establishing a sanitarium of his own, 





said the “‘‘ fairy prince’ would never look 
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‘and then Impy realized her situation, and 
re was time to builda fire in the 


- Mrs. Gray had instructed her the day 
before in regard to these duties, and she 
was anxious to perfdrm them well while 

to her. After atime, of 
pan Bigg it would all end. The 
fairy godmother would touch her with 
her wand, and the prince would claim her 
for his own. It was easy to wait. 

Ever so long ago, before Impy was born, 
Mrs. Mulligan had entertained ambitions 
for herself and children. She had builded 
air castles in regard to fortune and fame 
which awaited the Mulligans in the New 
World, where the “ riversran gold.” Impy 
had come into the world a year or two 
after the family arrived in America. It 
was not until she was six years old that 
Mrs. Mulligan gave up her ambitious 
dreams. Mr. Mulligan drank himself 
into jail and an early grave before Impy 
could walk. After disgrace, death and 
poverty had come upon the family, Mrs. 
Mulligan turned to her cups for comfort. 
Nobody who saw the bloated ‘‘ wash- 
lady” of West 60th Street and Tenth Ave- 
nue, luxuriating in dirt and poor whisky, 
imagined that she had ever entertained 
ideas of driving in her ‘* own carriage” 
and buying a “‘ pianny” for Impy. 

The children who had given Impy her 
nickname from hearing Mrs. Mulligan 
designate her as ‘‘ Imp of Satan,” never 
suspected that beneath the ugly exterior 
of the washwoman’s child lurked a heart 
full of the mother’s buried ambitions, 
and an imagination which gilded many a 
dark hour with rays of light. 

The soiled and tattered copy of “‘ Cin- 
derella” had gone with her through the 
annual movings and numerous evictions, 
and had now reached a state of dilapida- 
tion which exempted it from her early 
fears that it would be some day pawned 
for drink. 

Engrossed with his profession (and one 
other thought), Dr. Ditson, least of all, 
dreamed of the vein of romance which 
ran through the nature of this girl. He 
never dreamed that her faithful attention 
and obedience to him and to Mrs. Gray 
were caused by her belief in their super- 
natural qualities. 

Even when it came to being taken into the 
hydrotherapeutic establishment, exhibit- 
ed to all the physicians there, and then 
left with Mrs. Gray and a French woman, 
who proceeded to put her intoa box of 
hot steam, Immie submitted with only an 
occasional .appealing glance of protest. 
And when she came out dripping and 
scarlet, like a freshly boiled lobster, and 
was subjected to powerful shots of hot 
and cold water from a douche aimed at her 
spinal cord, she made no resistance. It 
was all right since the fairy godmother 
and the prince desired it. 

Immie’s mother drank herself to death 
three months after the girl’s advent into 
the Ditson household, and Immie’s grief 
was loud but brief. 

When Mrs. Gray offered herthe month’s 
wages, four weeks after the funeral, Im- 
mie shook her head. 

**T don’t want no wages no more,” she 
said. ‘‘I alluz gaves ’em to th’ old lady, 
and I haven’t no use for’em no more. 
You keeps ’em yourself.” 

She did not explain that she thought 
that all her wants would be supplied by 
the fairy godmother, and that as she was 
so soon to become a princess her wages 
would be of small value to her. 

Mrs. Gray compromised matters by put- 
ting the wages into the savings bank each 
month, aside from what she needed for 
Immie’s wardrobe. 

Impy’s hair was allowed to grow out, 
and it tangled about her head and face in 
a nest of goiden red curls. She had 
thought red hair a ban of disgrace be- 
cause the street boys called her ‘‘ Red- 
head,” and pretended to light matches at 
her locks, So she had kept it cropped 
close to her scalp. But when ber fairy 
godmother told her to let it grow and re- 
marked that it was a beautiful shade of 
red, she saw it in a new light, 

After the doctor had been experiment- 
ing with Impy six months such an aston- 
ishing change had taken place in her that 

he was surprised at his own success, She 
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seemed two or three inches taller, and 
had gained ten or twelve pounds in 
weight. Nearly all the ugly, disfiguring 
eruptions had disappeared, leaving only a 
rough, reddened surface to the skin. The 
nose was no longer a swollen ball, occupy- 
ing the greater portion of her face, but a 
distinct and not uncomely feature. The 
lips were no longer thick; they were 
merely full now, and of a delicate pink. 
Even the teeth were whiter, and the eyes 
had lost their glassy stare, and looked out 
bright and blue from under a tangle of 
red curls. 

The baths, and the lotions—prepared 
after the doctor’s own formula, and the 
breathing exercises, increased rather than 
diminished, however, during the next six 
months. 

Impy had become indispensable to the 
household. Under Mrs. Gray’s tuition, 
she had developed into an excellent cook 
and waitress and seamstress. She made 
her own dresses, and trimmed her own 
hats with much taste. 

She had been the doctor’s patient just a 
year and five months when he accom- 
panied her to the hydrotherapeutic estab- 
lishment, where he had first exhibited her 
as a “‘ perfect case of chronic acne.” 

It needed but a glance to convince his 
fellow-physicians that the cure was com- 
plete. Her face was smooth, creamy 
white, with vivid pink in the cheeks and 
lips. The nose was a shapely retroussé, 
with not a black head or comedo remain- 
ing tomar its form. Not a trace of acne 
was discernible, even under the micro- 
scope. The round, fair young face with 
its light blue eyes, framed in a tangle of 
red-gold hair, was a picture of youthful 
comeliness. 

Coming home together up the avenue 
they passed a church from which a wed- 
ding party was just emerging. 

Immie’s cheeks flushed a deeper pink, 
and her heart beat rapidly as she looked 
at the bride and groom. There was a pic- 
ture of Cinderella in her bridal gown lean- 
ing on the arm of the prince, and she had 
often imagined herself attired like that. 
Now it seemed very near. Surely the 
grand climax must be close at hand since 
all the doctors made such a fuss about 
her, and congratulated Dr. Ditson so ear- 
nestly. Her head took the old coquettish 
tilt, and a slight swagger came into her 
walk as she thought of all the splendors 
awaiting her. 

That night Dr. Ditson’s daily letter to 
his one interest in life—aside from his 
profession—closed with these words: 

‘*T feel so well established in my pro- 
fession and in the esteem of my coworkers 
that I dare ask you to name an early day 
for our union.” 

One month after this letter went on its 
way Mrs. Gray said to Immie ; 

‘“‘Thope you will not object to living 
right on with us, Immie, after my brother 
brings his wife home. He is to be mar- 
ried in eight weeks. We will raise your 
wages to fourteen dollars a month, you 
are such an efficient girl now.” 

It was some time before Immie replied. 
She was rubbing off the windowpanes, 
and her hand moved slower and slower, 
and finally stopped altogether. She stood 
looking out of the window without turn- 
ing around. 

‘* Did you hear me, Immie?”’ said Mrs. 
Gray, a trifle nervously. She did not like 
the idea of losing the girlit had been such 
a task to teach, and to whom she had be- 
come attached during the year and a half 
of companionship. 

‘© Yes’m, I heard,” replied Immie, in a 
very low voice, that did not seem like 
Immie’s voice at all. 

** Of course I'll stay. I hain’t no home 
but this.” She went on rubbing the glass, 
and, relieved of her fears, Mrs. Gray 
went out of the room. 

But the world which Immie looked out 
upon as she rubbed the glass with a dry 
cloth was not at all like the same world it 
had seemed a few moments before. The 
chimneys of the opposite houses seemed 
not half so high; the buildings looked 
dusty and commonplace; the streets be- 
low seemed lonely and desolate. It was 
as if a veil of illusion through which she 
had been gazing at the world was sudden- 





ly stripped away, 





“She ain’t no godmother, and he ain’t 
a prince, an’ I won’t beno princess never,” 
she said to herself, summing it all up in a 
bunch of negatives. 

** She’s jes’ Mis’ Gray, an’ I’m Impy 
Mulligan, an’ he’s”"—she paused, turned to 
a mirror near by, and gazed at her re- 
flected image—‘‘ he’s the doctor what 
cured me,” she said. ‘An’ now he’s 
goin’ to marry somebody else. I'll be the 
kitchen girl what waits on’em—that’s all.” 
She stared at herself in the mirror in a 
blank, dazed way. Her ownever increas- 
ing prettiness had fascinated her for 
months. She had loved to see the face of 
what she believed a future princess blush- 
ing and smiling into her own. 

‘“°Tain’t no use to be pretty like that 
jes’ fer myself,” she said now, as she 
looked at the pink and white skin, with 
its aureole of golden hair. 

*“*T wonder what he went an’ made me 
so pretty fur if he had somebody he was 
goin’ tomarry all the time. I wa’n’t worth 
no such work. Id never a done all those 
things if I’d a knowed it was for another.” 

She rose and went about her work 
automatically. Everything seemed so 
hard now. The pots and kettles seemed 
heavy, the toil of getting dinner wearied 
her; and when she had cleared up the 
work after dinner, she found herself so 
weary that she was obliged to go to bed 
two hours earlier than was her usual 
custom. Her sleep was fitful and broken. 
She rose in the morning so pale and 
hollow-eyed that Mrs. Gray was alarmed. 

But Immie stoutly denied being ill. 

‘“*There’s nothin’ ailin’ me,” she said. 
“I’m jes’ tired, that’s all. Had bad 
dreams—it’s from eatin’ too much, I 
reckon.”* . 

‘*T don’t know what to make of Immie,” 
said Mrs. Gray, ten days later, to her 
brother. ‘She has lost her appetite and 
her color, and seems so listless I would 
never know her for the same girl. I fear 
she is on the eve of some severe illness. I 
wish you would give me your opinion of 
her.” 

The doctor called Immie in, questioned 
her, felt her pulse, and made out a pre- 
scription for a tonic. 

‘Touch of malaria,” he said. ‘‘ Keep 
in the open air as much as possible, and 
take the tonic three times daily. Wecan- 
not afford to have Immie fall sick, now of 
all times.” 

Then he turned his back upon her to 
finish the letter he was writing to his 
sweetheart. 

Since the success of his experiment had 
been established Dr. Ditson took small 
notice of Immie. He was engrossed with 
his approaching happiness, and busy with 
his preparations for a vacation. 

Immie took the tonic and the outdoor 
exercise ; but her gait had lost its jaunty 
little swagger, her eyes showed no inter- 
est in the scenes about her as she walked, 
and she went home each day with less 
and less vigor. Life had lost its romantic 
flavor for her, and the dull reality seemed 
hard and bitter after her illusive dreams, 

When the time for the wedding ap- 
proached Mrs. Gray suggested taking 
Immie as one of the party. 

‘*She never witnessed a wedding cer- 
emony, and it would interest her,” she 
said. ‘‘ The little variation in the monot- 
ony of her life might do her good. She 
seems to have nospirit with which to com- 
bat her indisposition. I should not like to 
leave her here all alone to brood over her 
ill feelings. You know the Irish always 
make a great deal of any small sickness.” 

‘* Why, of course take her along,” the 
doctor feplied. ‘‘She will be of use to 
you onthe journey back.” 

So Immie went to Albany with the 
groom and Mrs. Gray in the bright spring 
morning which dawned for the wedding- 
day ; and she sat in an aisle seat of the 
great church, and heard the organ peal 
forth the wedding march, and saw the 
fair bride go up to the altar on her father’s 
arm; and she touched the silken robe 
softly with one finger as she came down 
the aisle again supported by her husband’s, 
There was a tiny spot of broken flesh on 
the girl’s finger, and the contact of the 
silk sent little shivers through her body ; 
but she had felt so dazed and strange as 





she saw the doctor coming down the aisle 


with this fair stranger that she touched 
the dress as it swished by her, just to be 
sure it was not all a dream. 

Then she heard Mrs. Gray’s voice, and 
rose and followed her toa lovely house, 
where there were a lot of people, and 
flowers, and a wedding breakfast. She 
stood in the alcoves with the servants and 
watched it all. Some one gave her a 
piece of wedding cake to ‘‘ dream over,” 
and they offered her a plate heaped with 
dainties, but she could not eat. 

Then it was time to hurry to the train 
with Mrs. Gray, and she was so glad to 
curl into the cushioned seat and rest. 

But suddenly she gave a little frightened 
cry, and when Mrs. Gray went to see 
what was the matter she saw Immie’s 
handkerchief at her lips stained with 
blood. 

“A slight hemorrhage of the throat— 
nothing serious—nothing to be alarmed 
about,” said the physician whom Mrs. 
Gray summoned on atriving home. ‘She 
will be up and as well as ever in a week 
or two.” 

But Immie faded as rapidly as a morn- 
ing-glory after that. A ‘slow fever” 
Mrs. Gray called it ; but when Dr. Ditson 
returned from his wedding trip he looked 
grave and troubled, and wondered if it 
were possible his heroic treatment had 
driven the old skin trouble into the girl’s 
system until it attacked the lungs. 

Immie was placed in a large, airy room 
in the hospital just a month after the 
doctor brought home his bride. 

Mrs. Gray visited her almost daily, and 
all that skill and care could do for her was 
done ; but all to no avail. She died in 
three months after she entered the hos- 
pital. 

‘*Had she made the slightest effort to 
rally wecould have prolonged her life for 
years,” the physicians said; ‘‘ but she 
simply let go her hold upon life, and 
seemed anxious to die.” 

The day before she died she asked a 
favor of Mrs. Gray. 

**T’d like to have a nice funeral with 
carriages when l’m all done for,” she 
said—* lots an’ lots of carriages, with the 
children all lookin’ on in the streets as I 
go by in the big hearse with black plumes 
an’ black horses—like a princess might. 
There’s that money in the savings bank 
as you’ve told me of—I'd like it to be 
used to give me a big funeral.” 

Immie rode to her grave in the “big 
hearse with the black plumes and the 
black horses,” but there was only one car- 
riage to follow it for lack of mourners to 
fill more. 
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POETRY. 


BY O. C. 








AURINGER, 


No foolish fringe and ornament of life, 
No toy voluptuous, is Poetry; 
Below all thought, all stir of @eve and 
strife, 
It glows, the fountain of all harmony. 
NortTuwoop, N. Y. 





JERRY WHALEN’S KATIE. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR, 


I was out in Missouri last year, and I 
saw there a little, unpainted, weather- 
beaten schoolhouse in which I taught my 
first term of school when I was a young 
man of but nineteen years. 

That was fourteen years ago, but the 
house had not changed greatly in appear- 
ance, and the surrounding country looked 
just as it looked that Monday morning 
fourteen years ago- when I began my ca- 
reer as a teacher in the little, shabby- 
looking schoolhouse, guiltless then, as it 
is now, of paint or any effect of cheerful- 
ness or comfort. 

The house was of the cheapest construc- 
tion, being of rough lumber, and boarded 
up and down on the outside, while it had 
a single coat of rough, gray plastering on 
the inside. 

There were two windows with several 
broken lights in either side of the house. 
The door was in the center of the front 
end of the house, and a path of coal ashes 
and cinders led up to it from the country 
road. 

There were no shades or blinds at the 





windows, unwashed for years, and the 
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benches and desks were of the rudest and 
clumsiest construction. An empty soap 
box served as a chair for the teacher, and 
his desk was a small rickety and greasy 
table, standing on a platform about six 
feet square. 

The house was about a half-mile from 
the bank of the Mississippi River. A canal 
was being made in the river at this point, 
and many of my pupils were the rude, un- 
taught children of the Irish working on 
the canal. 

The director of the district bad informed 
me that I would find some of my pupils 
to be “a tough lot,” and I feared that he 
had told me the truth when they began to 
come up from the shanties down by the 
canal. They were a noisy, untidy and 
ignorant lot of boys and girls ; but .they 
were very good-natured, and less rebel- 
lious than Isupposed they would be when 
it came time to call the school to order. I 
had fifty of them there in that little room, 
with the promise of more to follow. 

When I stepped to the door and rang 
my little bell at nine o’clock there was a 
great scramble for the most desirable 
seats. Some of the clumsy desks tumbled 
over with struggling boys and girls on 
them, and it was ten minutes before I 
could get them quiet enough to begin tak- 
ing their names. 

I was thus engaged, with my hack to 
the open door, when I heard a cheery 
‘*Good marnin’, sor.” 

I turned around, and there at the open 
door stood Jerry Whalen’s Katie, a smile 
on her deeply freckled face that revealed 
all of her shining white teeth, while her 
blue eyes twinkled mischievously. 

Her fiery red hair hung ina tangled 
mass to her shoulders and to her very 
eyebrows. She had on a bright pink 
calico dress and a long-sleeved green and 
white gingham apron, In one hand she 
held a little sun-bonnet of gingham like 
her apron, and asmall tin dinner pail in 
the other. A slate with a broken corner 
and a biue spelling-book were under one 
arm. Her feet were brown and bare. 

‘*Good morning,” I said.°‘‘ Have you 
come to school ?” 

“Oi have, sor,” she said, with a quick 
jerk of her tangled head. 

‘Well, there is a seat down by the 
stove,” I said. 

She gave her head a disdainful toss, and 
said : 

‘‘Oi'd rather not sit so near the byes, 
sor, if you plaze.” 

The “byes” began to laugh at this, 
and Katie’s blue eyes shot out glances of 
scorn and indignation. 

‘‘ There is a seat over there by the win- 
dow, if you would rather sit there,” I 
said, 

“‘T would, sor, t’ank you”; and she 
went to the seat indicated, tossing her 
head scornfully. 

& & few minutes I got around to her 
seat, @nd asked : 

‘* What is your name ?” 

** Katie, sor—Katie Whalen.” 

** How old are you?” 

«Leven goin’ on to twelve, sor. Oi’ll 
be twelve the tinth of nixt month if I live 
so long, sor.” 

“ What do you study ?” 

*‘ This, sor.” 

She held up the old blue spelling-book 
as she spoke. 

**- You can read, I suppose ?” 

She dropped her eyes and blushed in a 
shamefaced way. 

**T cannot, sor.” 

But she was not the only girl of twelve 
in the school who could not read, and 
there were boys of thirteen and fourteen 
who were in the First Reader. They were 
mostly the children of that restless, no- 
madic class of foreigners who work at 
building railroads and canals, and who are 
never long in one place. 

They called the little cluster of shanties 
and boarding houses down by the canal 
near my schoolhouse, Patrickville, in 
honor of old Saint Patrick himself, I dare 
say. 

All of the twelve years of Katie Wha- 
len’s life had been spent in places like 
Patrickville, and she had lived in six dif- 
ferent States. Her father worked on the 

canal, and a good part of his earnings 


saloons down in Patrickville.. Her mother 

had died a few weeks before my school 

opened; and Katie’s Grandmother Wha- 

len, an old woman who wore white cotton 

caps with huge frills and blue cotton 

dresses, presided over the one-roomed 

shanty in which the Whalens lived. 

Katie had never had brothers or sisters, 

and her Grandmother Whalen was not 

touch company for the little girl. 

She scolded more than most grand- 

mothers scold, and she spent a good deal 
of her time smoking her pipe in the other 
shanties, and she might often have been 

seen going to or from the saloon nearest 

her shanty with a broken-nosed pitcher 

partly concealed under her apron. It was 

easy to guess what was in the pitcher. 

So Katie was left to her own devices, 

and she ‘‘ran wild” around Patrickville 

and in the woods and fields back of the 

town. She played around the canal locks 

and on the bank of the river in an unhin- 

dered, neglected kind of a way that made 

her bold and rude. But she was never 

impertinent nor rebellious in school, and 

she was the most irresistibly droll little 
Irish girl 1 ever saw. 

She did not get along very well with 
the ‘‘byes.” They were fond of teasing 
her, but she could hold her own very well 
with them. Her sharp little tongue could 
utter the most ludicrous things, and her 
sarcasm, when turned upon the offending 
** byes,” sometimes caused them to wish 
that they had let Katie Whalen alone. 

She was a warm-hearted little girl, and 
ever ready to use her tongue and even her 
fists in defending the weak against the 
strong. 

‘Lave him alone, lave him alone!” I 
could sometimes hear her shrieking out 
on the playground. ‘‘Take wan av your 
soize if ye must pick on anny wan.” 
And again, when some little boy was 
being ‘‘picked on” by an older and 
stronger boy, Katie would rally to the 
rescue, her shrill voice shrieking out in 
angry remonstrance: 

** Lave him be, Oi tell you! It’s only a 
coward of a big bye who lays hands on a 
little wan. Phwat! Ye’ll not lave him 
alone? Oi’ll make you, then!” And the 
fearless little champion of the weak would 
fall tooth and nail upon the offender, no 
matter how large he was, It was a hard 
school to manage, and we often had stir- 
ring times within the walls of the little old 
schoolhouse. I was _ countrybred, and 
young and strong, and it sometimes re- 
quired all my physical strength to put 
down rebellions started by the large boys 
for the purpose of breaking up the school. 
Nothing but pure physical strength could 
keep some of the older boys in check. 
They had no manly, generous instincts to 
which I could appeal, and when all moral 
suasion failed I did not hesitate to throw 
off my coat and rule by muscular force. 

One day early in the term Dan Foley, 
the largest and worst boy in the school, 
became particularly insolent and rebel- 
lious. He was nearly as old as I was and 
almost my equal in strength, and on this 
occasion he was stronger than I. 

I had been so ill for three or four days 
that I could hardly teach at all. My pale- 
ness and languor were proof of my phys- 
ical weakness, and [ was touched by the 
kindly sympathy manifested by many of 
the boys and girls in their unusually good 
behavior and their efforts to give me as 
little trouble as possible. Some of the 
most unruly and hardened. of the boys 
were obedient and respectful at that time, 
and I was grateful to them for it. 

But Dan Foley gave proof of the cow- 
ardice of his nature by being boldly de- 
fiant and lawless at a time when he knew 
that I was physically unable to bring him 
into subjection. 

On the third day, whenI was the weak- 
est, Dan came to school with the evident 
determination of ‘‘running things.” 
When I rang the bell at nine o’clock he 
came stamping and yelling into the 
house in open violation of the rule re- 
quiring the pupils to take their seats in an 
orderly and quiet manner. He kicked at 
the shins and pulled the hair of the 
smaller boys, and, dropping noisily into 
his seat, deliberately kicked over the seat 





went into the money drawers of the two 





in front of him, and-then burst into a silly 
and defiant laugh. 
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* Dan Foley !” I said, sharply. 

**Well, what you want?’ he asked, 
with an insolent leer. 

**T want you to come up to my desk.” 

“ All right!” he replied, with a defiant 
toss of his head, and strode forward, 
pushing up his sleeves as he advanced. 
His insolence made me forget my sick- 
ness and weakness. A rod that I had not 
been forced to use for some time was on 
my desk. I hoped that I need never use 
it again. But now I picked it up, when, 
to my surprise, Katie Whalen ran down 
the aisle with flaming cheeks and flashing 
eyes. : 
‘*Don’t, taycher, don’t!” she said, as 
she ran between Dan and me. ‘‘ Don’t 
thry to t’rash ’im, taycher ; ye’re not fit !” 
Then she turned like a little fury 
toward Dan, and pointing one finger 
toward him, said, scornfully, in a hissing 
tone : 

‘* 0.0-0-0-ward !” 

Dan glared at her. She took a step 
toward him, spread out her hands, and 
said, fiercely : 

“‘Sthrike me, Dan Foley! It'd be as 
much to yer credit to do it as to sthrike 
the taycher whin he’s too wake an’ sick to 
defind himself! And ye don’t d-a-a-r-r-e 
to sthrike me! Touch me, Dan Foley! 
Lay but wan of yer fingers on me !” 

A more dangerous-looking little spitfire 
of a champion I could not have had. 

Dan sneered at her, but stepped back as 
she advanced. 

**Don’t be skeert,” she said, with in- 
creasing scorn. ‘ Oi’d not sile me hands 
by layin’ them on yees. Go back to yer 
sate an’ wait until the taycher is able to 
give yees the t’rashin’ ye nade before ye 
lay hands on him. You'll t’rash me be- 
fore ye t’rash him this day.” 

Then she turned to the school and said, 
in a less scornful and more appealing 
tone: 

‘Byes an’ girruls, the taycher is sick. 
If ye’ve oyes in yer hids, ye can see that. 
We'll not sthand by an’ see asick man 
put upon by Dan Foley or anny one else, 
will we? Wewill not! We'll moind the 
taycher now an’ be good until he can 
hould his own wid us again, won’t we, 
byes an’ girruls? Av cou-r-r-r-se we will! 
Ye’re all roight now, taycher !” 

Icould not help bursting into a laugh 
at this, and the whole school began to 
laugh with me. Even Dan Foley grinned 
as he went back to his seat and put on 
his coat, and I had no further trouble that 
day. 

The next day, which was Saturday, 
work ceased on the canal for the winter, 
owing to a lack of funds with which to 
carry it on; and the next week four or 
five large boys who had been thrown out 
of employment started to school simply 
because they had nothing else to do. 

They were all boys of from seventeen to 
nineteen years of age, and it was evident 
from the first that they were indifferent 
about learning. 

They annoyed me in many ways, and 
were inclined to set at naught the rules of 
the school. Ofcourse, the cowardly Dan 
Foley found in them boon companions. 
They had his cowardly instincts. It was 
of no use to appeal to their parents, and 
the directors pf the school board had 
given me to understand that I would have 
to fight my own battles. ButI had one 
fearless little ally and true champion of 
my cause in Katie Whalen. She was no 
more afraid of the five bad boys together 
than she was of Dan Foley, and I some- 
times overheard her sharp little tongue 
boldly denouncing them as ‘ cow-a-r-r- 
r-ds” with the most scornful trilling and 
hissing of her ‘‘rs” when she was on the 
playground. 

They had a wholesome fear of the big 
fists of big Jerry Whalen, who, indifferent 
ashe seemed to be to Katie’s welfare, al- 
ways made it extremely uncomfortable 
for any one who molested her. So her 
unbridled tongue and unsealed lips uttered 
many wholesome truths to the offending 
boys. 

Her sarcasm was very keen and bitter. 
_She could fling out flaunts and jeers at 
their cowardice in banding themselves 
together as five against one. These jeer- 
ing truths made the boys cringe, and had 
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I went two evenings of each week to 
teach a night school in a schoolhouse 
about two miles from my own school- 
house. I had at my night school a class 
of such intelligent, well-behaved boys and 
girls that it was a pleasure to teach them, 
They were the sons and daughters of 
prosperous and intelligent farmers, and 
they yielded a cheerful obedience to all of 
my wishes. 

I always walked from my boarding 
place to my night school. The road lay 
through a heavily timbered tract of coun- 
try for nearly the entire distance; but a 
part of the road ran by the bank of the 
river, 

One Friday evening I started to walk 
home at the close of my night school. It 
was a chilly, cloudy night in late October, 
It was intensely dark in the woods. I 
could hardly have found my way had I 
not been sofamiliar with the road. I had 


‘gone about three-quarters of a mile, and 


was walking along slowly and carefully, 
when, to my amazement, I heard a voice 
say, in a shrill whisper : 

** Taycher !” 

I stood still and listened. 

‘**Ts it you, taycher ?” 

The voice was a little louder the second 
time it spoke. Irecognized it at once, and 
said : 

‘* Yes, Katie Whalen, itis I. What do 
you want?” 

It was so dark thatI could not see her, 
but I knew that she must be near. 
moment I felt her hand touch mine. 
‘“*Why, Katie, what does this mean? 

What are you doing so far from home 

in these lonely woods at this time of the 

night? Aren’t you afraid?” 

**Itdo be koind o’ skeery here, sor ; but 
whiniver I t?ought av thim mane byes I 
was bould as a lion, sor.” 

‘* What boys, Katie ?” 

**Oh, them cowardly calfs, sor; that 
snakin’ Tim Laffin an’ Hugh Mace an’ 
Tim Noonan an’ Dan Foley an’ Moike 
Curran, sor. May the whole foive av ’em 
come to grafe this noight !” 

‘* What have they done, Katie?” 

‘*Nothing yet, taycher ; an’ it’s to kape 
them from doing anything that Oi’m here.” 

‘“*What do they intend doing?” 

‘* They have itin moind todo ye harrum, 
sor.” 

*“And you—why, Katie, have you 
come all the way out here alone this 
dark night to meet me and give me warn- 
ing?” 

** Niver moind that, sor, but lave me tell 
you about the byes. They’ve it in moind 
to give you a duckin’, sor.” 

‘* A ducking ?” 

**That’s it, sor. Ye know where this 
road laves the timber an’ goes down by 
the river about half a mile from here? 
Well, sor, they’re layin’ in wait for you 
down there, sor; but Oi’m up to their 
thricks.” 

‘* How did you discover this ?” 

**Oi'd been over to Bridgy Mannigan’s, 
an’ Oi was comin’ home whin I heard them 
four byes talkin’ low together down by 
the toolhouse on the lock. Oi knowed it 
was mischief they meant, an’ Oi crep’ up 
iver so shly an’ listened, an’ Oi heard 
ivery worrud av their plan. They know 
you come this way av Froiday nights, an 
they’re layin’ in wait to give you a duckin’ 
in the river—bad luck to all av them !” 

**T would surely have been in bad luck 
if it hadn’t been for you, Katie.” 

“‘They’re going to snake out whin they 
hear you comin’, an’ pitch on to ye wid- 
out a worrud av warnin’, coward-loike, 
an’ dump ye into the river widout wan av 
’em shpakin’, so ye won’t know who they 
are. A foine plan, isn’t it?” 

There was fine scorn in her ringing, 
Irish voice, and I knew that there must 
be a sneer on her face. 

‘It isa cowardly plan, Katie,” I said, 
‘“‘and you are braver and better than 
they. A plunge into the river wouldn’t 
be.very agreeable on such a night as this, 
and you have saved. me from an experi- 
ence of .that kind.” 

I took Katie by the hand and we walked 
on down the road in the darkness. When 
Wwecame near the place where the road 
curved abruptly from the timber toward 
the bank of the river Katie whispered : 
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much to do with holding them in check, 





‘* This is the place, sor.” 
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“ Nob wan bit, sor.” 

A little farther down the road we heard 
a sudden sound of footsteps, and four 
forms could be seen dimly in the road in 
front of us, charging upon me and without 

aw 

I always carried a revolver when out 
alone at night in that neighborhood. I 
had it in my hand at that moment, and 
without a word I held it high over my 
head and fired toward the stars. I fired 
twice, and the enemy had suddenly disap- 
peared. 

We heard one or two hailf-smothered 
exclamations of fright and a single yell at 
the second shot ; but after that there was 
no sound but the snapping of twigs and a 
sound as of some one falling and stum- 
bling as the enemy ‘« skedaddled” away 
through the timber in the darkness. 

I fired a third shot skyward and went on 
my way with the courageous little Irish 
maiden by my side chuckling and giggling 

in great glee. 

“Jt do be too funny to tink av how 
they shcattered widout anny one shpakin’ 
a worrud,” she said, ‘ Oi'll taze ’em to 
death about it.” 

“‘ No, Katie,” I said, ‘‘ I want you to 
promise me that you will niver speak 
about this to any one.” 

* Qi niver will, sor, if.you’d rather Oi’d 
not,” she said, promptly; and she was 
true to her word. 

After that night the four boys treated 
me as tho I were a desperate character 
whom it would be dangerous to annoy 
very much, 

Inever spoke to them about the occur- 
rence of that night. Indeed, they did not 
come to school long after that, for about 
half of the population of Patrickville 
moved to a town ten miles up the river 
and the worst boys in the school went 
away. I could not feel sorry to see them 
go, but I was truly sorry when Katie 
Whalen, tearful and red-eyed, came up to 
my desk one evening with her books and 
slate under her arm, and said : 

‘‘Good-by, taycher. My fayther’s goin’ 
to Belletown to live to-morrow, an’ Oi 
can’t come anny more, Oi—Oi’ve liked ye 
the best of anny taycher Oiiver wint to, 
an’ Oi’ll not forget ye, sor.” And I have 
not forgotten Katie. 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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PEBBLES. 


Hazy: ‘‘ Did you ever contribute to 
the press?” Mary (blushingly): ‘I have 
turned down the light sometimes,’’—Chi- 
cago Sun. 


...“* Hit wan do,” said Uncle Zeb to his 
mule, “for a animal to think he’s smaht 
like Brer Rabbit des’ cause he’s got long 
ears.””—Washingtun Star. 








..Brown: “TI was looking for ‘mud’; 
but in this dictionary the letter ‘m’ is torn 
out.” Fogg: ‘*‘ Why not look under ‘ water’? 
That’s the place to find.mud.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


--Never be at your place of business 
when a person wants to borrow’ money of 
you, because if you are in you will be out, 
but if you are out you will be in.—Somer- 
ville Democrat. 


..I think one of the most exciting ex- 
periences I ever had was in shooting a 
flume. Do you knowI think it is justa 
crime to kill off the large game as hunters 
do lately.— Inter-Ocean. 


--The Helpful Marginal Note.—Reader: 
“Why do yuu mark your books and maga- 
zines so copiously ?”? Bookworm: ‘ They 
are such a help to astudent. I can always 
tell which ones 1 have read.” —Judge. 


--Museum Manager: ‘ What’s all that 
row about?” Assistant: “The show is 
over and the freaks are getting ready to go 
home. The mermaid is raising a row be- 
— she can’t find her shoes.’’—N. Y. Her- 
ala. 


--A minister in San Diego the other day 
startled his audience by saying: “I have 
forgotten my notes, and shall have to trust 
to Providence, but this evening I will come 
better prepared.”—Reformed Church Mes- 
senger. 

--Modern Journalism.—Managing Ed- 
itor (to reporter); “Are you engaged to be 
married, Mr. Scarehead ?”’ Mr. Scarehead: 
rt Er-yes, sir; I—”’ Managing Editor: 


THE 


get married immediately, and let me have 
two columns on ‘ Married Life in a Great 
City’ by twelve o’clock. And-er-congratu- 
lations.””—Puck. 


...Miss Elder : “Well, I maintain that 
women can do anything men can.”’ Mr. 
Gazzem: ‘Oh, no. The auctioneer’s busi- 
ness is one woman cannot go into.” ‘“ Non- 
sense! She’d make every bit as good an 
auctioneer as a man.” “Well, just 
imagine an unmarried woman getting up 
before a crowd and exclaiming, ‘Now, gen- 
tlemen, all I want is an offer.’””—New York 
Sun. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Wew York. 
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The shaft, to distinguish. 
The barb: The upper diagonal, evil; the 
lower, a cave; the whole word, a city of 
Europe. 
The straight line of five letters, to wash 
in. 
The feathers, across: Upper, of the heav- 
ens; next, overworked; next, of three letters, 
eaten ; next, below, an animal ; next, per- 
fume. ‘ 
Words down, beginning at the shaft, ex- 
isted ; next, a sentence prefixed toa book 
or essay ; next, a nymph of the mountains; 
next, above, upon; below, to move. The 
end letters, consonants. 


From: Tribune Young Folks. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Tam aquotation of 81 letters from Samuel 
Woodworth. 
My 61, 33, 64, 7, 55, 78, 58, 75, 5, 50, 10, 
means progress from good to better. 
My 65, 29, 59, 19, 69, 60, is to retract an 
opinion. 
My 14, 21, 52, 24, 48, 12, 72, 16, 17, 34, is de- 
scending by inheritance. 
My 81, 45, 37, 20, 56, 64, 77, 41, 57, is a vor- 
tex of water. 
My 1, 62, 67, 8, 80, 25, 30, is a landlady. 
My 35, 40, 65, 49, 68, 42, 75, 15, 76, 58, 20, is 
a very exact timepiece. 
My 48, 38, 27, 74, 22, 47, 56, 18, 71, is swift- 
ness. 
My 44, 73, 79, 70, 68, 81, 6, 30, 36, is for 
renovating walls. 
My 26, 31, 4, 32, 12, 13, 23, is found in nearly 
all waters. 
My 6, 18, 60, 46, 28, 39, is to fix the mind 
intently. 
My 54, 11, 2, 52, 43, is a combination of 
notes struck in harmony. 
My 3, 9, 56, 32, is a rapacious animal. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 8TH. 
RIDDLE. 
Key. 
ANAGRAMS, 
1, Disciplinarians ; 2, discriminateness. 
RHOMBOID. 
LAC 
M I sy 
D OM 
OES 
ZIGZAG. 
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BEHEADED WORD. 
@ As—sham — ha — ham — am — me— ed. 
Ashamed. 








MADAME PORTER’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
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HEALTH BETTER Fa WEALTH. 
Valuable information sent to wearers a, oA 


DUNN, Sit Lemngton ’ Fees ofp St.. N. ¥. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 








Kindly draw on the office for ten dollars, 


INDEPENDENT. 

























































IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE CO.,BOsTON, Mass. 











WARNER'S SAFE CURE 


for Kidnev and liver diseases. Sold bv all drnggista. 


Or ViTaL INTEREST IS THE 


HEATING oF 
A OMES. 


A System Worth STUDY IS THE 








Richmond Stove Co., Norwich, Conn. 


For Catalogue & Prices ot * Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms, 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F’G CO., Beaver Falls, Pa: 


RICHARDSON 
& MORGAN CO., 


2 Beekman Street, 


NEW YORE. 


ae 
FU RN Acts, 


RANCES, Etc. 


THOUSANDS IN USE, 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE. 


SEND FoR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 
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The Remedial Table 
dul Water. Unequalled for 
anvil Indigestion and Acid- 
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WEST SHORE RAILROAD 


(N. ¥. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee.) 
THE FAMOUS TRUNK LINE ROUTE 
ALONG THE WEST SHORE 
OF THE 

HUDSON RIVER 
AND THROUGH THE BEAUTIFUL 
—#§——MOHAWK VALLEY. 

THE ONLY LINE RUNNING 
WAGNER PALAGE BUFFET SLEEPING GARS 


BETWEEN 


New York and Toronto 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Fast trains with Drawing Room Cars attached are 
run during the season between 


WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, LONG BRANGH, 
POINT PLEASANT, JERSEY CITY, 
NEW YORK AND SARATOGA, 
LAKE GEORGE. 


Fast trains with Drawing Room Cars attached are 
scheduled during the season between 


New York and New Paltz 
For Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska. 
TICKETS, TIME TABLES and full information 
apply any West Shore Ticket Agent, or address 


Cc. E. LAMBERT, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 











Ei’ Excar: HOLY LAND, ROUND THE WORLD. 
5g leaves Oct. 26th Round the World; 
3d, Feb. 4th for Nile and Palestine. 
Sand for‘ Tourist Gazette.” 
can summer reso! Ocean 
tickets. HENRY GAZE & SONS (ist. a. 
113 Broadway (near Wall St.). New York 





The Cheyenne Valley Extension 
of the Soo Lineis opening ter- 
ritory for thousands of New 
Homes. 

Charming resorts in Michigan 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota on 
this Line. 

Climate, fishing, shooting, and 
soil superb, Write for particu- 
liars to 


Cc. B. HIBBARD, 
G. P. A., Soe Line, 
Minneapolis, Minu. 


AND 


RESORTS 
IN THE 


NORTHWEST. 
A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Cute and Denver. 


For speed, sort, equipment, track and 
—« service t 5 Bey no eq’ 
y Railway Agent wills Mell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


bias is no better line on the American Continent. 
P. S. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicage, Tl, 


GUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
Leave Pier 38 N, R., foot of King St. 








MERGE An ccccesedecs Sesed Saturday, Sept. 17, 1:30 P.M. 
WISCONSIN. .......ccccee Saturday, Sept. 24, 7 a.m. 
ARIZONA. ....scocccceeeees Saturday, October 1, noon 
REVAD A. 66ciscincsccmdes Saturday, Oct, 8, 7 A.M. 
pin? eee ee Sat., October 15, 12:30 P.M. 


Cabin passage, $50, $60; #80 and $100 (according to 
steamer), second cabin, $30 and $35. Steerage at low 
rates. 


A.M. UNDERHILL & CO., 345 Broadway,New York 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


THE SEVILLIA. 


NEW APARTMENT HOTEL, 
117 WEST 58TH STREET. 

Now ready for inspection. Will open this month. 
Apartments from one to ten rooms, with private hall 
and bath; by the year only. Persons interested in 
the latest improvements in ventilation, sanitary mat- 
ters and really fireproof construction are invited to 
carefully examine the “SEVILLIA.” Apply to 

HUBERT PIRSSON & HODDICK, Architects, 
49 West 28th Street, New York. 














The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 
For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 


use of the a. ae k with complete inform 
— free. Dr. W. E. BROWN & SDN, North Adama 


Hotel Brunswick, 





ity of the Stomach. | p ARNES & DURKLEE 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. PROPRIETORS. ; 





Adirondack Mountains, Lake George 
and Champlain, Saratoga, etc. 
THnserated Guide to the Northers Resorts issued by 


the Delaware & Hudson R will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents postage. Address 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW veux 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 








330 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


J. W. BURDICK, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Albany, New York, 


Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 
P, H, McCANN, Proprietor, 














Weekly Market Beview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
- ‘TRY MERCHANTS. 


[Wor the week ending Thursday, Sept. 8th, 1892. 


SUGAR.—Raw, quiet. but held firm. Refined 
firm but less active, quoted at: Crushed and cut 
loaf, 5 5-16@5i4c.; granulated, 5@53-l6c.; pow- 
dered, 544@55-l6c.: Mould “A,” 5}6@5 3-l6c.; 
Standard “ A,”"4%4@5c. 

COFFEE.—Java, 27@30c. ; Maracaibo, 14@21c. ; 
Mocha, 22@24c.; Brazil, 13@1444c.; Laguayra, 
17@2\c. 

TEA.—Japan, new crop, 16@30c.; Formosa, 
19@42c. ; Amoy, 14@18c.; Fuhchau, 18@28c. 

PROVISIONS.—Market for pork is rather dull 
and prices are barely steady. Mess, old is quoted 
at $11@11.50; new mess, $11.75@12.25; family 
mess, $16@17 ; short clear, $15@16.. Beef has not 
varied much, ruling generally quiet and steady. 
Beef hams in light request, quoted at $14 here 
and $13 at the West. Cut meats are selling 
slowly at steady prices. Pickled bellies, 734@- 
j%ec.; pickled hams, 11@11% c.; smoked hams, 
12@12\c. ; pickled shoulders, 6}4@634c. ; smoked, 
yec 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed hogs steadily 
held and in moderate request at 644@034c. for 
heavy to light, and pigs 7c. Country dressed are 
worth 7@7i¢c. for medium and 8c. for light. 
Dressed mutton isin slack demand at 6@9c., and 
dressed lambs weak at 8@10i4c. per lb. Country 
dressed veals are steady at 8@llc., and city 
dressed 9@12 4c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—No great change has 
been made in this line, but trading is rather 
moderate. Winter wheats are rather heavy, but 
spring wheats are steady. Winter straights are 
quoted at $3.85@4; spring wheat, patents, $4.40 
@4.70; winter wheat,-clears, $3.75@3.80; Spring 
wheat, straights, $4.15; bakers’ extras, $3.25@ 
3.40. Rye flour quiet and steady at $3.60@3.85 
for superfine Western and State. Cornmeal 
dull, with Brandywine quoted at $3.25, and Yel- 
low Western at $2.85@3. 

CORN AND-GRAIN.—The cholera scare had 
the effect of depressing prices of grain at first» 
and of giving a genera! unsteadiness to prices 
in general; but the flurry soon worked off, and 
trade is nearly normal again. The spring wheat 
crop of Kansas and Nebraska is threshing out 
better than was expected, and an enormous 
quantity is soning from that section. The esti- 

the coming crop is placed at 
515,000,000 bushels. Reliable figures from abroad 
place Russia’s crop at a better yield than last 
year’s; France’s crop will be 25% under her full 
yield, and about half as much as the United 
States; England is about one-third short, and 
India has ut two-thirds as much as last year. 
Figuring upon these estimations the probable 
forcign seaand for American wheat will be in 
the neighborhood of 165,000,000 bushels. Quota- 
tions run, for winter and spring un; 

.; No.2 red, 78c.; No.1 hard spring, 89@ 
894c. ; No. 1 Northern, 84@84'ec. Corn has been 
unsettled, and tho variations are daily notice- 
able, the drift is downward. Liberal receipts 
from the West, and a large increase in the visi- 
ble supply, dep prices several times duri 
the week. U ed mixed and white is quo 
at 48@56c.; No. 2 mixed, 54c.; New York yellow, 
56c. Oats have weakened somewhat on the 
break in wheat and corn, and No.3 mixed is 

uoted at 36c.; No. 2 white, 38c.; No. 2 mixed, 
Taste. Liberal supplies of new hay have 
for prices down to 60@85c. for new, and 9c. 
for fancy old. Strawis quiet and easy at former 
—* ng Rye, 45@50c.; wheat and oat, 35@- 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter market 
has been very quiet, and the expected extra de- 
mand has not yet arrived; but if present cool 
weather continues trade will pick up. First 
class butter is in the market in plenty. Inorder 
to prevent a big accumulation dealers have been 
willing to sell the extra Western creamery for 
24c., altho quotations for the best are 
marked at 25c. -A few separator tubs bring 244éc., 
but this price is too extreme to quote. State dairy 
half tubs have shown good quality, and choice 
have sold for 28c. New firkins generally sell for 
22c. for choice. Imitation creamery is so defec- 
tive in quality that no 8 ex . West- 
ern dairy is scarce, and the goods poor in gait 
ty. Very little brings top quotations of 18@19c. 

xporters have been using some factory at 
16@17c., but it has been a rather light business. 

e in cheese been slow, and in all under- 

es prices have declined. In fancy colored 
rices have reached 9ic., and fancy white 94c. 
art skims, firsts, are slow at 6@6éc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market for live 
ultry has been pretty steady, and supply and 
emand have both been active. The cool weather 
will keep the markets active, and trade has 
already felt the effects of we sige city people. 


‘owls are worth 12%c., and 
old roosters 74¢c. by om ‘ps are scarce at ue 
13c. Ducks and geesedull at 75c.@$1.50 per Ve r 
respectively. The market for d poult: 
ned a stronger tone, and pricesare very ° 
here is no surplus, and demand is fair. Turk- 
e , are worth 18c.; W: rm spring 
chickens 12@l4c., dry picked and scalded, 11@ 
12%c. Choice fowls are 12@13c. Eastern spring 
ducks are l6c. per lb. Eastern spring are 
18¢. pepe sre aulet and firm at 22c. for choice 
new Eastern ones, and 21@2iéc. for choice 
— eggs. Ice-house eggs are quoted at 19@ 


FRESH FRUITS.—High colored apples are in 
demand,and $3 is thetop price. Green varieties 
are plentiful, and not worth over $2 for the best. 
Bartlett pears are very plentiful, and sell at 

with over ripe and green fruit at much 

ess. Choice seckel pears are scarce, but choice 

ones are worth $4 per bbl. Peaches are plenty 
and dull,the bulk selling for 75c.@$1.50 per basket. 
Plums are unchan at 0 per bbl. 
Grapes are lower, and Delawares range between 
6@7c., and 6@8c. Watermelons are 
e3 per 100, and muskmelons, $1@2 per bbl. 


FRESH VEGETABLES.—White potatoes are 
in moderate = ly, good demand and firm at 
. Sweets are easier at $2.50. 


1 . 
per doz. roots, but 


‘abbage per 100, 








— Farm and Garden. 
(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
- interested.) 


KENTUCKY AGRICULTURE. 
THE BLUE-GRASS COUNTRY. 
L 
BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 





In its typical aspects the blue-grass re- 
gion of Kentucky stands by itself, having 
no parallel in all our country, Its rural 
life is cast upon broad lines ; agriculture— 
with certain limitations—is recognized as 
the most honorable of occupations; wide 
acres confer almost a patent of nobility, and 
the landed proprietor who lives upon his 
estate is of equal dignity with the country 
squire of England. 

One’s importance in the community is 
gauged more by his lands than by his bank 
stocks, even tho the exigencies of the times 
may have encumbered them with. untold 
and unwelcome mortgages; and, as the 
“* pride of ancestry” is a very present fact, if 
these acres have come down—as very many 
of them have—through generations of fore- 
bears who have lived upon them in un- 
broken succession, then does our latter-day 
proprietor approach more nearly the legend- 
ary ‘“‘country gentleman” than does any 
other countryman this side the water. 

The average blue-grass farmer does not 
‘“‘farm.’”’? His hands rarely hold the plow or 
guide the team, except it be a span of thor- 
oughbreds along these famous highways— 
highways that have been made possible by 
the same factor that has made their fertile 
meadows and their supple, strong-boned 
horses—the limestone that everywhere 
underlies the soil. He is rather the man- 
ager of an estate upon which generous liv- 
ing and the practice of a broad hospitality 
are matters of infinitely greater moment 
than the gross little problems of agriculture 
with which farmers elsewhere are bothering 
and pottering. 

This large-mindedness, avoidance of per- 
sonal labor, and disregard for details, is due 
somewhat to tradition, but perhaps more 
to an unswerving confidence in the inex- 
haustible resources of his soil. These lead 
sometimes to that unwelcome accumulation 
of mortgages of which I have already 
spoken ; but when they cluster most thickly 
the blue-grass farmer goes unconcernedly 
upon his way, pinning his faith to his train. 
ing stables, from which shall come in good 
time the equine wonder that shall scatter 
all financial troubles to the winds. 

Among the necessities of existence here 
is included a mansion-house of ample 
proportions, sufficient not only for the 
immediate family, but for near and distant 
cousins and cousins-german, fer whom the 
latch-string is always out and the board 
alwaysspread. There must also beservants 
in plenty; a larder most bountifully 
stocked; blooded horses waiting ready in 
the stables for any errand of business or 
pleasure; and various other accessories 
equally foreign to the generally accepted 
idea of the narrow and toilsome life of the 
farmer. 

Theestate to which these things are acces- 
sory may comprise from five hundred to 
two thousand acres, but usually more 
than less. These estates change hands 
occasionally, by reason of the aforemen- 
tioned accumulation of mortgages or 


because of the extinction of the direct line. 


of descent, but they are rarely divided. 
While other sections are yielding to the 
apparently inexorable, and continually di- 
minishing the size of the agricultural hold- 
ings, your true Kentuckian still looks with 
almost British contempt upon the small 
farmer. In two of our great agricultural 
States, wherein agriculture is being pursued 
most profitably, the average farm is now of 
less than one hundred acres. But here this 
would hardly entitle one to rank among the 
rural aristocracy, unless, indeed, the title 
had come down through a long ancestral 
line. This would, it is true, be an equaliz- 
ing and compensating factor. 

To show how true this is, I may recite a 
recent conversation with a Kentucky gen- 
tleman, who not only merited that distinc- 
tion because possessed of lands and a name 
long honored throughout the Common- 
wealth, but because he was also a man of 
education, intelligence and refinement. 

“What,” I asked, “is the first requisite 
here, and the surest passport to social con- 
sideration ?”’ 

Without hesitation, he replied with the 
single word: 

“ Ancestry,” 

“And 





“Land ownership ; you must reside upon 
and cultivate the land, and breed fine 
stock.” 

This isthe key to the agricultural con- 
ditions that exist in the blue-grass country. 
The farmer is a country gentleman, who is 
rather a patron of agriculture than himself 
a son of toil. 

The blue-grass country has its territorial 
limits definitely marked, and the term is 
not applied at random to an indefinite area 
as many suppose. It includes some twenty 
counties lying in northern Central Ken- 
tucky, and the entire area embraced within 
its bounds is something like ten thousand 
square miles. Lexingtonis very nearly the 
geographical center of the district, and the 
Ohio River is its northern boundary. Going 
south from Cincinnati, thecountry, for fifty 
miles, is hilly and rough, being more adapt- 
ed to grazing than tocultivation. Thesoil is 
strong; and as little snow falls,the abundant 
growth of blue grass furnishes excellent 
pasturage throughout the whole year. It 
is one of the best natural locations for sheep 
raising that can be found within the whole 
United States, and there is a growing dis- 
position to engage in that industry. 

Farther to the south, and reaching to the 
east and the west, are the broad meadows 
and the long rolling uplands, where we find 
the great farms. 

Here the fields are fertile and well 
stocked. Altho excellently adapted to cul- 
tivation, the growing of stock affords a 
more congenial employment to the owners. 
The fawnlike Jersey is here, turning the 
rich herbage into yellow cream and butter. 
But she is not strong numerically, and is 
kept rather as a matter of ornament than 
of strict utility. The Kentucky farmer is 
consistent, and likes everything on a gener- 
ous scale. The light frame of the little Jer- 
sey does not enough indicate juicy roasts 
and steaks, and he is not yet educated up 
to any marked enthusiasm in dairying, and 
the other branches of “small farming.” 
As more in keeping with his tastes and 
methods, the Shorthorn retains his long- 
time prestige, and transmutes much grass 
and grain into beef, that brings the “ top 
of the market’ wherever sold. 

It is one of the peculiarities of this Ken- 
tucky agriculture that it is never satisfied 
with any of its products unless they are of 
the best. Its beeves could not be better— 
there is no qaestion about that. It is one 
of the few places in our country where 
really good mutton is to be had. Its to- 
bacco (they claim) makes a bluer smoke 
and a whiter ash than any other. Its hemp 
has long dominated the markets, both in 
quantity and quality. Its mules, even, 
are finer, can kick harder, and can climba 
higher fence than any other mules what- 
ever. And its horses—are simply world- 
famous. 

These claims are universally admitted ; 
how much they are based upon fact, and 
how much is due to the calm assurance 
that will brook no question of any asser- 
tion that is put forwardin behalf of the 
Commonwealth, we will not pause now to 
inquire. 

The Kentuckian supports his claims log- 
ically. In the first place, everything is 
credited to the blue grass, which is better, 
sweeter and richer here than anywhere else 
in the world. This fact in turn is due to 
the limestone which underlies (and some- 
times overlies) the soil. The lime fertil- 
izes and strengthens and pervades every- 
thing that is produced from or upon the 
soil; and most of all, it toughens and makes 
elastic the bones and muscles of the Ken- 
tucky horse. 

And so we come to the central fact in 
Kentucky agriculture—the horse, and the 
horse farm. 

A Kentucky horse farm is distinct from a 
stock farm. The latter also exists in the 
blue-grass country, but its prestige is 
declining before the ascending star of the 
former. 

Upon the stock farm, some attention may 
be paid to each of the domestic animals. 
There will also be land under the plow to 
at least partly supply them with grain. 
There may also be a field of hemp or tobacco, 
without detriment to the main purpose. 

Upon the horse farm the business is to 
raise horses, and fast horses at that. Every 
effort is concentrated toward the one end— 
the production of trotting or running 
horses that shall ‘‘ lower the record.” 

The farm, which may be a thousand acres 
or more in extent, consists principally of 
blue-grass pastures. The only cultivated 
crop is timothy, which is grown for winter 
feeding. 

Considered from the standpoint of its in- 
trinsic worth to the farmer, a fast horse 
may not be the most valuable product of 
our agriculture. Indeed, the breeding of 
fast horses is not any part of the business 
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of the ordinary farmer; and when attempted 
as an adjunct tothe general work of the farm, 
it-is pretty certain to result disastrously, 
But as an indication of what may be accom. 
plished in “specialty farming,” and as an ex- 
ample of what has been done in the develop_ 
ment and improvement of one branch of 
livestock by proper selection and breeding, 
the race horse and horse farms of Kentucky 
afford incomparably our best object lessons, 

After a visit to one of these blue-grass 
horse farms, one can hardly avoid the re- 
flection that if the same caré were exer- 
cised in breeding and handling our other 
domestic animals, we should soon reach a 
much higher level in every branch of stock 
production. 

If the only purpose of these establish- 
ments was to recruit the racing stables and 
pander to the betting element, which is un- 
fortunately the chief patron of the race 
course, it would hardly be fitting to give 
detailed attention to them here. But as 
wealth and the demand for luxuries in- 
crease, the demand for fast horses purely 
for pleasure driving increases in like pro- 
portion. We hear of a Vanderbilt or a 
Bonner buying such horses as Dexter 
and Maud S., and retiring them from the 
track, but are inclined to regard it as an 
exceptional case when men put extraordi- 
nary sums of money into an animal, with 
no thought of regaining it upon the track. 
But it is a fact that every year more fast 
horses are being sold for private use, as 
men discover more and more the delight of 
handling the reins behind a pair of fast 
steppers. 

Some of the best breeders in Kentucky 
are paying special attention to the develop- 
ment of this trade, and regard it as one of 
the surest hopes for the future success of 
the business. 

Lexington is the largest market in the 
world for the selling of trotters and 
thoroughbreds from first hands, and buyers 
instinctively come here when in search of 
horses of this class. Besides the private 
sales, which are being held every day, six 
public sales take place in Lexington each 
year. The largest of these are held in Feb- 
ruary, and buyers come to them from all 
over the world. Among others who were 
here recently was an agent of the Japanese 
Government, who made a number of pur- 
chases. 

At the February sales the value of the 
horses sold runs from one million to three 
million dollars. At one recent sale more than 
seven hundred animals were disposed of, at 
an average price of $1,125.00. This strik- 
ingly suggests the financial importance of 
the business. Single farms represent, in 
land and stock, an investment ranging 
from a quarter-million to a half-million 
dollars. These are not exceptional, but 
may be found to a considerable number. 

The best breeders do not “follow the 
races,” except as a necessary adjunct to 
their business. The reputation ofa breeder 
depends largely upon having his stallions 
noted as getters of fast colts. In order to 
make a record, the colts are early trained 
for the race course. As soon as they have 
shown in public their ability to go, the 
breeder is ready to sell. By making an 
extraordinary record at two years or three 
years old, not only is the value of the in- 
dividual colt incréased, but the service fee 
of the stallion is advanced and a higher 
price put upon all his get. The value of 
the purse won in the race is rarely sufficient 
to repay the cost of training. The owner 
of the colt possibly—and probably—backs 
his opinion with money, and stands to win 
or lose with it. But whatever the purse 
and the winnings may be, they are not to 
be reckoned in comparison with the indi- 
rect gain that I have mentioned. Men who 
race horses for the reputation of their 
breeding establishments, would be equally 
ready to do so were there neither purse nor 
fools. 

We often hear it said that a farmer can- 
not afford to raise a trotting horse; buta 
reason is rarely given. But the reason is 
right here. The possible legitimate value 
or earnings of the single animal can rarely 
repay the cost of its breeding and handling. 
It is only the collateral profits that can 
compensate, and those can be had only by 
the extensive breeder. 

There are, of course, men here who breed 
exclusively for the race track, and whose 
principal business it is to follow the races 
with their own horses. But such have not 
much standing among the better classes of 


Kentucky horsemen, and I am inclined to 
think that their number is growing less. 


FRANKLIN, O. 


4 
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LIME in various forms has been given 
thorough tests in several places during the 
past season, and omen has no effect 
whatever on the eel worms that trouble 
roses, and tobacco extract (which has also 
been recominended) has not proved any 
more effectual, , 
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BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


In fall weather, the commission dealers 
in large cities handle thousands of dozens of 
eggs. These large quantities are inspected 
by expert men, who pass the eggs under the 
tester; the condition of each egg is noted ; 
and they are sorted into several classes, de- 
pending upon their condition. Itis aston- 
ishing how quickly the eyes of such experts 
become trained in detecting the quality of 
“hen fruit”? without sampling it. 


Do not feed growing chicks, even at meal- 
time,when their crops are full.Stuffing chick- 
ens injures them and stunts the growth: 
There are many who lack the first common-_ 
sense principles of feeding poultry, and in 
their misjudgment claim that poultry 
raising does not pay. The poor chicken 
must suffer both ways, in health as well 
as censure from its ignorant owner. 
Do your part faithfully, my friend, toward 
the hens, and they can’t help doing their 
duty by you. 


The White Hamburg fowl is a beautiful 
as wellas highly useful breed of poultry. 
They are most excellent as layers, have fresh, 
clean plumage, large bright red rose combs, 
and are about the size of the Leghorn or 
White Minorca. Hamburgs are considered 
delicate fowls by some; they are not any 
more so than Leghorns or Spanish fowls. 
They must, however, have clean, dry quar- 
ters ; else they will show signs of roup very 
soon under such conditions. Dampness 
must not exist about a well-kept henhouse. 


Lime should be frequently sprinkled 
about a henhouse ; it should also be used in 
conjunction with carbolic acid, both being 
deoderizers, purifying the air and extermi 
nating vermin quickly from the premises. 
The runs should be sprinkled with a strong 
solution of sulphuric acid, and you need 
feel no fear of cholera or many other dis- 
eases which poultry are from time to time 
troubled with. 


It is best to give special attention to late 
hatched chicks, being as they are much 
more liable to drop off suddenly than those 
hatched earlier in the spring. They are 
young in the hottest months of the summer; 
the excessive heat does the mischief many 
times. If you pull them through until 
September comes, they will be well feather- 
ed, pretty large and able to build up bone 
and flesh during the time between now 
and actual winter weather. 


Polish chickens are easy victims of that 
thieving bird, the hawk. A hawk can 
pounce down upon its helpless victim be- 
fore it is aware of what itis about, carry it 
several miles away to a high treetop or 
rock, and soon devour its delicate morsel. 
So guard against such intruders. It is best 
tocover the top of each run with heavy 
wire netting ; this will effectively foil the 
hawk. Polish are great pets and good lay- 
ers, as well as odd and pretty fowls. 


An embryo chick, at most any stage of 
incubation, can stand a temperature of sixty 
degrees fur several hours without injury ; 
whereas a few minutes of 107° or 108° in the 
incubator is sufficient to kill the entire lot. 
If the breeder who complains of chickens 
almost ready to hatch dying in the shell in 
incubators, would turn ona little more cool 
air and let the egg chamber coot off entire- 
ly for an hour daily, there would be less 
complaints, and many more strong, healthy 
chickens. From 102° to 104° is the proper 
heat for incubation. 


Many living on the outskirts of large 
cities, or those living within the districts 
of a country town or village, very often can 
by the keeping of a flock of one or two hun- 
dred hens, clear sufficient cash from eggs 
and fowls marketed to supply house rent as 
well as clothing. It does not necessarily in- 
volve much time or very great expense ; but 
to keep such a flock, from three to five acres 
of ground is necessary; yet they can be 
accommodated in a somewhat crowded 
condition on half an acre. Health being 
the first essential point, keep a less number 
and be certain you are not harboring dis- 
ease. 


The Langshan is a majestic fowl, beauti_ 
ful in form, dignified in carriage, with 
beautiful and rich black plumage that shines 
in the sunlight like the green sheen on a 
beetle. As practical fowls there are none 
better ; layers of large eggs, and known as 
good winter layers, they certainly under good 
care should please the most critical breeder 
of poultry. Being a hardy fowl, few if any 
die from disease, unless you are careless and 
neglectful of them. They dress nicely for the 
table also, The Langshan is worthy of your 
attention, The White, Buff and Mottled 
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the original color black; and yet unreliable 
in color. 


Your time to sort over and weed out the 
growing flocks is now. The fall seasonisa 
time when surplus stock is marketed pre- 
paratory to making up fresh pensfor next 
season's breeding, as well as cleaning out 
all objectionable mongrels and off-colored 
specimens that it will not pay you to retain 
among the better birds during winter, when 
feed bills are your constant drain on the 
money earned in past months on eggs and 
broilers. Do not hesitate to cull closely, and 
do it soon. 


There isno meat socheaply fattened as 
poultry. Many people prefer fresh to salted 
meats, particularly during warm weather, 
and noneare more available anywhere than 
that of fowls. One fowl makes a meal fora 
small family, and little left to throw away, 
or to salt to prevent spoiling. A bushel of 
corn will keep afowlin good eating con- 
dition for six months. It willin that time 
lay seventy-five or one hundred eggs, which 
will more than pay for the grain given; 
and what isa better or more palatable dish 
to set on the table thanachic<en fricassee, 
roast or broil ? 


Not long since a breeder of fine fowls, in 
Fayette County, Penn., lost many of his 
flock. He, being a genius, invented an appa- 
ratus that, being fastened to a shotgun 
concealed from view within the coop, upon 
disturbance, such as chicken thieves cause 
when they ferce a door open, would touch 
a wire that fired the gun. It worked to 
prefection, and on one of the worst outlaws, 
who had not only devastated the hens’ roost, 
but kept many good people about in con- 
stant fear from his lawless conduct. He 
got his reward; the gun brought him to 
time, and his body was buried without 
ceremony. 


Rice, tho classed as hard food, should 
really come under that of soft foods. It can- 
not be given inits raw state; chickens do 
not eat it readily in that condition; it should 
be boiled before being fed to the flock. It 
has a moderate amount of gluten but little 
bone-making material, still as a change it 
is good, and where there isa tendency to 
diarrhea it isinvaluable. It should be well 
boiled, and the water drained off thorough- 
ly. Young chicks eat rice readily, and at 
times it should be given to them. 


There are many keeping poultry who 
have more or less trouble with hens eating 
eggs. I know ofa breeder who had much 
trouble from a flock of pullets confined in 
yards ; they were well fed, made to scratch 
for the grain given to them, but after being 
supplied with grit and bone meal, the egg- 
eating habit ceased and the supply of eggs 
increased, showing that a gritty material 
and eggshell materials were what they 
needed. Broken mortar from old buildings, 
oyster shells crushed up with bones ground 
fine, are essential to health and egg pro- 
duction. Do not deprive them of these 
materials. 


Ofall the diseases to which poultry are 
subject, the majority have been cured by 
one of the many recipes known as remedies ; 
yet to this day poultry cholera has the dis- 
tinction of being an incurable disease. To 
the poultry fraternity it would be a great 
blessing if some of our many skilled phy- 
sicians would study this disease, test it and 
give suffering fowls, and the poultry men as 
well, the benefit of their research and 
experiments. Thousands of fine poultry 
die each season from this dreadful disease. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 


*- 


THE last bulletin of the New York Ex- 
periment Station repeats that there is no 
question as to the efficacy of the Bordeaux 
mixture as a preventative of the leaf blight 
which has been so destructive to straw- 
berries in many parts of the country this 
year. The young plants should be sprayed 
the first year as soon as they become 
established, and the mixture should be 
applied four times during the first season, 
and at least twice before fruiting the sec- 
ond season. The mixture is now prepared 
with only half the strength originally used, 
the formula being two pounds of lime and 
three pounds of copper sulphate with 
twenty-two gallons of water. 
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Lieb, COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want acup of 

BEEF TEA? See thatit is 

made from the GENUINE. 

Incomparably the best. 

Pure, palatable, refresh- 

ing. Dissolves clearly. 
See Baron Liebig’s 






































signature in blue ~ © 
on each label, thus: 
Dont lose your temper 





if the waiter fails to bring you 





Table Water 


when you call forit. Insist on having what you ask 
for and give him another chance. 

This water is bottled JUST AS IT FLOWS: FROM 
THE EARTH AND SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY. EVERY 
BOTTLE is put UP AT THE SPRING, therefore con- 


sumers can be assured that what they receive is the 
PURE MINERAT. SPRING WATER. 





Unexcelled for Family, Club and Restaurant Use, 
Address for literature, 


Manitou Mineral Water Oo., Manitou Springs, Oolo. 
Sold by all first-class groceries. Also by all druggists. 
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Made from 
Painted, and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 


* 

If you are building a new house, remodeling er 
about to re-cover'an old one, and want a roof-covering 
superior toany y ou have ever used, and at a moderate 
cost, write for our prices and catalogue “J,” which 
shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 
Shineics we make. 

The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
174 Sussex Street, Jersoy City, Ne Je 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 





els, and Paints which 
jure the iron, and burn 


with every purchase. 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 

FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 
For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 

F. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P. & T. A. G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Pawl. Minn. 


PAIN TRoors 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure andclean. It coversdouble 
the surface of = —- = last i 

timee longer. useful for anyiron wor 

Circulars. Ton Dixox CRUCIBLE Co, Jersey City, N. J. 


$C 
DEAF SS. 2 an Noises Cun 


ealy hy ¥. Hiscox. 653 























FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


ailing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC. 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 











One Month $0.30 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


4 cream of tartar Baking est of 
- in ees Tod he Jaest Untied States 


Government Re cyte pn a 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


Db TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 











HUMBER 
CYCLES. 


OBSOLUTELY THE BEST. 
CHOVERLING. DALY & G GALES 
NWAY i F Y 
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BOYS SCHOOL SUITS 


For Fall Wear. 


We have a large and taste- 








ful stock of Zand 3 garment 
suits for Boys 4 to 16 years, 
which we are offering at at- 


tractive prices. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


No. 44 East Fourteenth Street, 
UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 











mother or nurse 
fears interested in the 
care of young children should 
send to Woolrich & Co., Pal- 
mer, Mass., for pamphlets on 
the care of children. Sent free 
to any address. Set of cards 
forstamp. Sold by Druggists. 





$5.00 « $5.00 
Hand Camera. 
Frank McLaughlin’s 


New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 
for the price ever produced. 
Sent c.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. 
Address SOLE AGENTS 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N, Y. 


“| United 





September 15, 1899. 








SHOWS THE DEFECTS OF THE HEATING APPARATUS. 


If your hot-water heater failed you in any way the past winter, or made 
your coal bill too large, we want to correspond with you. Or if you are 
thinking of putting in a heater for the first time, we can be of service to you. 

Our Hub Hot-Water Heater works where others fail, and is sold by 
agents in every part of the country. “Write us for further particulars. We 
can put you in the way of getting one of these Heaters, no matter where you z 
live. If you have made up your mind to purchase some other kind, you may 
modify your opinion after reading our pamphlet. 


THE SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


Manufacturers, 


Boston, Mass. 219 Lake St., Chicago. 








CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS (1. 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, iNew York. 


No. 12 Park Place, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer Selected 
Assortments of Fireworks, rally packed, for Columbus Day 


and Political celebrations. 


FIREWORKS 


- POLITICAL GOODS 


UF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
DECORATIONS 


AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 


Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS, 
PARADE TORCHES, Etc., Etc. 


Send your orders early and avoid 
the late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, } 
No. 12 Park Place, || New York. 


The Munson Typewriter. 


A rsh DEPARTURE. 
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inety Characters. 
Key s- Univer- 
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ee Steet 


we ree 
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. THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER 00., 
162 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 





Romanesque and Ping sets, renging 
in price from $37.00 to $500.00 The t 
stock of palette and platform chairs in the 





Book of full-page designs mailed for five 2c. stamps. 


ee | WEN YOU BUY 
A CORSET 


get one that will make you and: your 
dress fit each other as they ought to, 
and as they will, if you get the right 
corset. The 


“ GLOVE-FITTING” 


is what you want. It is celebrated 
from one end of the world to the 
other as the “perfect fitting” corset. 
All leading dry goods houses recom- 
mend it. It is guaranteed, and if it 
shouldn’t be satisfactory, you take 
back your money. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
GENUINE — 


Thompson's Glove-Fitting 


(TRADE MARK.) 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


y Other Chemicals 


are used in the 












preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

} It has more than three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
onbedk, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH, 


e a WAVE cil ALS 
CATARRH 
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25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


THESE ARE FRESH PROPOSITIONS 


1st.—$10,000 worth of LAND CO. Stock at por — 
gm 1 wing he that must soon be worth $150 


2d.—A very lai deposit of high de Nickel ore 
in the Sudbury Country, near the celebrated Stand- 
ard Oil Co Mines, in Can 

—A very ‘e deposit of Slate, lying x nearly hori- 
wa , 100 feet 





m deep water on the Great Lakes. 
tements verified oe = Spveeeaneas, and in- 





Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW he 
— 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John se, New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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TO POINTS 


West, NortuH 


AND 


NorTHWEST. 


bor information apply to any Ticket Agent or address 
W. A. THRALL, 














SESS Dodi's ute Bost 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., Boston. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 











